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HOLY    COMMUNION. 


YOL.  II. 


ON  THE  EUCHARIST. 

[ISAAC  BARROW,  D.D.] 


Among  the  wonderful  works  of  power  and  grace  per- 
formed by  God  Almighty  In  favour  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  in  order  to  their  delivery  from  the  Egyptian 
slavery,  a  most  signal  one  was  the  smiting  the  first-bom 
in  every  house  of  the  Egyptians,  and  passing  over  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  wherein  God  declared 
Ms  just  wrath  against  their  cruel  oppressors,  depriving 
them  in  a  sudden  and  dreadful  manner  of  what  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them;  and  his  gracious  mercy 
toward  them,   in  preserving  what  was  alike  dear  to 
them  from  so  woful  a  calamity  * ;  "  thus  "  (as  the  text 
expresseth  it)  "  putting  a  difference  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and   the   children   of  Israel."      Now,   that   the 
memory  of  so  remarkable  a  mercy  might  be  preserved, 
that  their  affections  might  be  raised  to  a  strong  sense 
of  God's  goodness,  and  their  faith  in  him  confirmed, 
so  as  in  the  like  need  to  hope  for  the  same  favourable 
help  and  protection,  by  the  consideration  of  so  notable 
an  experiment,  it  pleased  God  to  appoint  a  sacrament, 
or  mysterious  rite,  to  be  annually  celebrated,  represent- 
ing and  recalling  to  mind  that  act  of  Grod,  ^\ietOT^\v\^ 

«  Cypr.  Ep.  63. 
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special  kindness  ;wras  so  eminently  demonstrated  toward 
his  people :  the  same  also  (as  did  other  rites  and  sacri- 
fices instituted  by  God  among  that  people)  looking 
directly  forward  upon  that  other  great  delivery  from 
sin  and  hell,  which  God  in  mercy  designed  toward 
mankind,  to  be  achieved  by  our  Saviour;  prefiguring, 
that  the  souls  of  them  who  should  be  willing  to  forsake 
the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin,  should  be  saved  from  the 
ruin  coming  upon  them  who  would  abide  therein ;  God 
regarding  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  (that  immaculate 
Lamb  sacrificed  for  them)  sprinkled  upon  the  doors  of 
their  houses  * ;  that  is,  by  hearty  faith  and  repentance 
applied  to  their  consciences.^  The  occasion  of  cele- 
brating which  holy  rite,  our  Saviour,  we  see,  did  im- 
prove to  the  institution  of  this  sacrament,  most  agree- 
ing therewith  in  design,  as  representative  and  commemo- 
rative of  the  greatest  blessing  and  mercy  that  we  are 
capable  of  having  vouchsafed  to  us ;  some  part  of  that 
ancient  rite  or  sacrifice  (which  was  most  suitable  to*the 
special  purposes  of  this  institution,  and  most  conform- 
able to  the  general  constitution  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, whereby  all  bloody  sacrifices  are  abolished) 
being  retained  in  this. 

The  action  itself  (or  rather  the  whole  rite,  consisting 
of  divers  actions)  we  see  plainly  described  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  distinguishable  into  these  chief  parts:  — 
1.  The  benediction  and  consecration  (by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving)  of  bread  and  wine.**     2.  The  breaking  of 

«  Exod,  xiL  23.  ^  Heb.  x.  ^^.     \  Pet.  i.  2. 

^  1  Iim.  iv.  5. 
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bread  and  handling  the   cup.*     3.  The   delivery   and 
distribution  of  them  to  the  persons  present.^     4.  The 
declaration   accompanying    that   delivery,    that   those 
symbolical  things  and  actions   did  represent  our  Sa- 
viour's body  given  and  broken,  our  Saviour's  blood  shed 
and  poured  out  for  us,  in  sanction  of  the  new  covenant.*^ 
5.  The  actual  partaking  of  those  symbols,  by  eating  the 
bread  and  drinking   the  wine,  done  by  all  present.* 
These  things  we  find  done  at  the  first  institution  and 
exemplary  practice  of  this  holy  ceremony ;  the  which 
our  Saviour  obliged  us  to  imitate,  saying,  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me."    There  followeth,  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  presently  after  the  narration  concerning 
Aese  particulars,  Kal  vfivrjtravrssy  '*  And  having  sung 
a  hymn,  they  went  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ® : "  which 
action  was  indeed,   in  itself,  proper  to  conclude  the 
practice  of  this  holy  rite ;  yet  what  reference  it  hath 
thereto  cannot  thence  be  determined:  however,  with 
these  the  Church  hath  always  joined  several  acts  of 
devotion  (confessions,  prayers,  praises,  thanksgivings, 
intercessions,  vows)  suitable  to  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  sacrament,  apt  to  glorify  God,  and  edify  the 
faithful  in  the  celebration  thereof. 

Such  is  the  practice  itself  instituted  and  enjoined  by 
pur  Saviour ;  the  mysterious  importance  thereof,  as  we 
find  it  explained  in  Holy  Scripture  (the  only  solid  and 
sure  ground  upon  which  we  can  build  the  explication 

*  Luke,  xxii.  1 9,  20.  €vxaptar^aas, 
"  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25.  ^K\curt. 
^  Luke,  xxiL  17.  htafitpiear^, 
"  Mark,  xiv.  22,  23,  24.  ^iriov  &iravT€S. 
'^  Mat  xxvL  30.     Mark,  xiv.  26, 
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of  supernatural  mysteries),  consisteth  chiefly  in  these 
particulars :  — 

1.  It  was  intended  for  a  conunemorative  represent- 
ation of  our  Saviour's  passion  for  us ;  fit  to  mind  us  of 
it,  to  move  us  to  consider  it,  to  beget  affections  in  us 
suitable  to  the  memory  and  consideration  thereof:  Tovto 
firoLSLTS  619  Tfjv  ifiifv  dydfivrjatv  •  "  Do  this,"  saith  our 
Lord,  "for  my  remembrance*,"  or,  "in  commemoration 
of  me ; "  that  is,  so  as  thereby  to  have  raised  in  you  a 
reflection  of  mind  and  heart  upon  those  grievous  pains 
which  I  shall  have  endured  for  your  sake,  to  procure 
for  you  a  remission  of  sins  and  reconciliation  to  God : 
and,  "  so  often,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,"  /cara/fYiXKere,  "  ye  tell  forth  "  (or 
significantly  express)  "  the  death  of  our  Lord,  till  he 
come  ^"  or  during  his  absence  from  us.  The  suflfering 
of  our  Saviour  (the  most  wonderful  act  of  goodness 
and  charity  that  ever  was  performed  in  the  world, 
which  produced  effects  of  highest  consequence  to  our 
benefit,  the  consideration  whereof  is  apt  to  work  the 
best  dispositions  of  piety  in  us)  should  very  frequently 
be  present  to  our  thoughts  and  affections ;  and  that  it 
may  be  so  with  advantage,  such  a  solemn  and  sensible 
representation  thereof  is  very  conducible ;  wherein  we 
behold  him  crucified,  as  it  were  in  effigie^  his  body 
broken,  his  blood  poured  out  for  us ;  it  being,  in  a  sort, 
a  putting  us  into  the  circumstances  of  those  who  did 
behold  our  Saviour  for  us  hanging  upon  the  cross. 
Out  Lord  being  absent  in  body  from  us  (sitting  in 
heaven  at  God'a  right  hand),  to  suppVy  \)aa.t  2\i^^TkR^> 

«  Luke,  xxii.  19.     1   Qor.  xi.  25.  **  1  ^^c-  ""^^  ^- 
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liiat  we  should  not  be  apt  to  forget  him^  and  thereby 
become  wholly  estranged  from  him,  is  pleased  to  ord^ 
this  occasion  of  being  present,  and  conversing  with  us, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  may  retain  in  onr  memories  his 
gracious  performances  for  us;  may  impress  in  our 
hearts  a  kindly  sense  of  them ;  may  raise  us  up  in  mind 
and  affection  toliim. 

2.  The  benefits  consequent  upon  our  Saviour's  pas- 
sion^  rightly  apprehended,  heartily  believed,  seriously 
considered  by  us,  are  hereby  lively  represented,  and 
effectuaUy  conveyed,  to  the  sustenance  and  nourishment 
of  our  spiritual  life,  to  the  refreshment  and  comfort  of 
our  souls.  It  is  a  holy  feast,  a  spiritual  repast,  a  divine 
entertainment,  to  which  Grod  in  kindness  invites  us ;  to 
which  if  we  come  with  well-disposed  minds,  he  there 
feeds  us  with  most  holy  and  delicious  viands,  with 
heavenly  mama,  with  most  reyiving  and  cherishing 
liquor.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  the  most  common, 
most  necessary,  and  most  wholesome,  and  most  savoury 
meat;  wine  is  the  most  pleasant  and  wholesome  also, 
the  most  sprightly  and  cordial  drink :  by  them,  there- 
fore, our  Lord  chose  to  represent  that  body  and  blood, 
by  the  oblation  of  which  a  capacity  of  life  and  health 
was  procured  to  mankind ;  the  taking  in  which  by  right 
apprehension,  tasting  it  by  hearty  faith,  digesting  it  by 
careful  attention  and  meditation,  converting  it  into  our 
substance  by  devout,  grateful,  and  holy  affections, 
joined  with  serious  and  steady  resolutions  of  living 
answerable  thereto,  will  certainly  support  and  maintain 
our  spiritual  life  in  a  vigorous  health  and  happy  growth 
of  grace ;  refreshing  our  hearts  with  comfort  and  satis- 
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faction  unspeakable.  ''He  that  doeth  thus^'  eats  our 
Saviour's  flesh,  and  drinks  his  blood  %"  (that  is,  who, 
as  our  Saviour  interpreteth  it,  "doth  believe  in  him," 
that  belief  importing  all  other  acts  of  mind  and  will 
connected  with  right  persuasions  concerning  him,)  "  hath 
eternal  life,"  and  shall  live  for  ever,  as  himself  declares 
and  promises:  which  benefits,  therefore,  in  the  due 
performance  of  this  holy  duty,  are  conveyed  unto  us. 

3.  This  sacrament  declares  that  union  which  good 
Christians  partaking  thereof  have  with  Christ;  their 
mystical  insertion  into  him,  by  a  close  dependence  upon 
him  for  spiritual  life,  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation  ^ ;  a 
constant  adherence  to  him  by  faith  and  obedience ;  a 
niear  conformity  to  him  in  mind  and  affection ;  an  in- 
separable conjimction  with  him,  by  the  strictest  bands 
of  fidelity,  and  by  the  most  endearing  relations :  which 
things  could  not  more  fitly  be  set  out  than  by  the  par- 
taking our  best  and  most  necessary  food ;  which,  being 
taken  in,  soon  becomes  united  to  us,  assimilated  and 
converted  into  our  substance;  thereby  renewing  our 
strength,  and  repairing  the  decays  of  our  nature  2 
wherefore,  "  He,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "  that  eateth  my 
flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him  ® ; "  and,  "  The  cup  of  blessing,"  saith  St.  Paul, 
"  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commimion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
commimion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"*  We  in  the  out- 
ward action  partake  of  the  symbols  representing  our 
Saviour's  body  and  blood ;  we  in  the  spiritual  intention 

'  John,  vL  SI,  47. ;  35.  36.  •*  JoVvw,  xv.  4. 

^  John,  vl  56,  *  \  Cot.  x.  \^. 
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communicate  of  his  very  person^  being  (according  to. 

the  maimer  insinuated)  intimately  united  to  him. 
4.  By  this  sacrament,  consequently,  is  signified  and 

sealed  that  union  which  is  among  our  Saviour's  true 

disciples  communicating  therein;  their  being  together 
united  in  consent  of  mind  and  unity  of  faith ;  in  mutual 
goodwill  and  affection,  in  hope,  and  tendency  to  the 
same  blessed  end,  in  spiritual  brotherhood  and  society ; 
especially  upon  account  of  their  communion,  with  Christ, 
which  most  closely  ties  them  one  to  another ;  they  par- 
taking of  this  one  indiyidual  food,  become  translated, 
as  it  were,  into  one  body  and  substance.*^    "  Seeing," 
saith  St.  Paul,  *^we  being  many,  are  one  bread,  one 
body  ;  for  all  of  us  do  partake  of  one  bread."* 

In  the  representing,  producing,  and  promoting  these 
things,  we  are  taught  the  mystery  of  this  sacrament 
doth  consist ;  it  was  designed  as  a  proper  and  efficacious 
instrument  to  raise  in  us  pious  affections  toward  our 
good  God  and  gracious  Redeemer;  to  dispose  us  to 
all  holy  practice ;  to  confirm  our  faith,  to  nourish  our 
hope,  to  quicken  our  resolutions  of  walking  carefully  in 
the  ways  of  duty ;  to  unite  us  more  fastly  to  our  Sa-r 
viour,  and  to  combine  us  in  charity  one  toward  an- 
other ;  the  accomplishing  of  which  intents  thereof  doth 
suppose  our  faithful  and  diligent  concurrence  in  the  use 
thereof:  whence  arise  many  duties  incumbent  upon  us 
in  respect  thereto  ;  some  antecedent,  some  concomitant, 
some  consequent  to  the  use  thereof. 

1.  Before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  partaking  of 
this  venerable  mystery,  we  should  considet  \^\!McifeT  ^^ 

»  Vid  Cyp,  Ep.  IxiiL  p.  J  46.  ;  Ixvii.  pi  208.  ^  \  Cot.  ^.  V\» 
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are  goings  what  Is  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
action  we  set  ourselves  about ;  that  we  are  approaching 
to  ^*  our  Lord's  table*"  (so  St.  Paul  calleth  it),  to  come 
into  his  more  especial  presence,  to  be  entertained  by 
him  with  the  dearest  welcome  and  the  best  cheer  that 
can  be ;  to  receive  the  fullest  testimonies  of  his  mercy, 
and  the  surest  pledges  of  his  favour  toward  us ;  that  we 
are  going  to  behold  our  Lord  in  tenderest  love,  offering 
up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  therein  undergoing  the 
sorest  pains  and  foulest  disgraces  for  our  good  and  sal- 
vation ;  that  we  ought,  therefore,  to  bring  with  us  dis- 
positions of  soul  suitable  to  such  an  access  unto,  such 
an  intercourse  with,  our  gracious  Lord.     Had  we  the 
honour  and  favour  to  be  invited  to  the  table  of  a  great 
prince,  what  especial  care  should  we  have  to  dress  our 
bodies  in  a  clean  and  decent  garb,  to  compose  our  minds 
in  order  to  expression  of  all  due  respect  to  him ;  to 
bring  nothing  about  us  noisome  or  ugly,  that  might 
offend  his  sight  or  displease  his  mind :  the  like,  surely, 
and  greater  care,  we  should  apply,  when  we  thus  being 
called  do  go  into  God's  presence  and  communion.    We 
should,  in  preparation  thereto,  with  all  our  power,  en- 
deavour to  cleanse  our  souls  from  all  impurity  of  thought 
and  desire ;  from  all:  iniquity  and  perverseness ;  from  all 
malice,  envy,  hatred,  anger,  and  all  such  evil  disposi- 
tions, which  are  most  offensive  to  God's  all-piercing 
sight,  and  unbeseeming  his  glorious  presence ;  we  should 
dress  oiu*  souls  with  all  those  comely  ornaments  of  grace 
(with  purity,  humility,  meekness,  and  charity)  which 
will  render  ua  acceptable  and  well-pleasmg  to  him  •,  we 

•  1  Cor.  X,  21. 
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^oold  compose  our  minds  into  a  frame  of  reverence  and 
awM  r^ard  to  the  majesty  of  Gt)d ;  into  a  lowly,  calm, 
and  tender  disposition  of  heart,  apt  to  express  all  re- 
spect due  to  his  presence,  fit  to  admit  the  gracious 
illapses  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  very  susceptive  of  all  holy 
and  heavenly  affections  which  are  suitable  to  such  a 

/ore  remove  and  abandon  from  us,  not  only  all  vicious 
inclinations  and  evil  purposes,  but  even  all  worldly 
cares,  desires,  and  passions,  which  may  distract  or  dis- 
compose us,  that  may  dull  or  deject  us,  that  may  cause 
us  to  behave  ourselves  indecently  or  unworthily  before 
Grod,  that  may  bereave  us  of  the  excellent  fruits  from 
so  blessed  an  entertainment. 

To  these  purposes  we  should,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
advice,  BoKCfid^scy  iavrovSi  "examine  and  approve  our- 
selves*," considering  our  past  actions  and  our  present 
inclinations;  and,  accordingly,  by  serious  meditation, 
and  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  his  gracious  assistance 
therein,  working  our  souls  into  a  hearty  remorse  for 
our  past  miscarriages,  and  a  sincere  resolution  to  amend 
for  the  future ;  forsaking  all  sin ;  endeavouring,  in  all 
our  actions,  to  serve  and  please  God ;  "  purging  out," 
as  St.  Paul  again  enjoineth  us,  "the  old  leaven  of  vice 
and  wickedness^"  so  that  we  may  feast,  and  celebrate 
this  passover,  in  which  Christ  is  mystically  sacrificed  for 
us,  in  the  unleavened  dispositions  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
Such  are  the  duties  previous  to  our  partaking  this 
sacrament. 

2,  Those  duties  which  accompany  it  axe,  a  x^n^x^tsX, 

•  i  Cor.  xi.  28.  b  1  Cot.  n.T, 
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and  devout  affection  of  hearty  with  a  eiiitable  behaviour 
therein ;  an  awful  sense  of  mind,  befitting  the  majesty 
of  that  Presence  wherein  we  do  appear,  answerable  to 
the  greatness,  and  goodness,  and  holiness  of  Him  with 
whom  we  converse,  becoming  the  sacredness  of  those 
mysteries  which  are  exhibited  to  us :  that  which  St. 
Paul  seemeth  to  c^ll  Butxpivsiv  to  <r&^  Kvplov,  to 
"  discern"  or  distinguish  "  our  Lord's  body* ;"  that  is, 
yielding  a  peculiar  reverence  of  mind  and  behaviour  in 
regard  thereto;  a  devotion  of  heart,  consisting  in  hearty 
contrition  for  our  sins,  which  did  expose  our  Saviour 
to  the  enduring  such  pains,  then  remembered ;  in  firm 
resolution  to  forsake  the  like  thereafter,  as  injurious, 
dishonourable,  and  displeasing  to  him ;  in  fervent  love 
of  him,  as  full  of  so  wonderful  goodness  and  charity 
toward  us ;  in  most  hearty  thankfulness  for  those  un- 
conceivably  great  expressions  of  kindness  toward  us; 
in  deepest  humility,  upon  sense  of  our  imworthiness  to 
receive  such  testimonies  of  grace  and  favour  from  him, 
(our  unworthiness  "to  eat  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his 
table,"  how  much  more  to  be  admitted  into  such  de- 
grees of  honourable  communion  and  familiarity,  of 
dose  conjunction  and  union  with  him !)  of  pious  joy  in 
consideration  of  the  excellent  privileges  herein  im- 
parted, and  of  the  blessed  fruits  accruing  to  us  from 
his  gracious  performances;  in  a  comfortable  hope  of 
obtaining  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  obedience 
and  passion,  by  the  assistance  of  his  grace ;  in  steady 
faith  and  full  persuasion  of  mind,  that  he  is  (supposing 
bur  dutiful  compliance)  ready  to  bestow  upon  us  all  the 

*  1  Cor.  j\,  29. 
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blessiiigs  then  exhibited ;  in  attentively  fixing  the  e; 

of  our  mind  and  all  the  powers  of  our  soul  (our  i 

derstandingy  will,  memory,  fancy,  aflection)  upon  h 

as  willingly  pouring  forth  his  life  for  our  salvatic 

lastly,  in  motions  of  enlarged  goodwill  and  chai 

toward  all  our  brethren  for  his  sake,  in  obedience 

his  will,  and  in  imitation  of  him  :    such  like  dul 

should  attend  our  participation  of  this  holy  sacramen 

3.  The  effects  of  haying  duly  performed  whi 

should  appear  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  which 

consequent  thereon ;   being  such  as  these  :   an  incre 

of  all  pious  inclinations  and  affections,  expressing  th< 

selves  in  a  real  amendment  of  our  lives,  and  produc 

more  goodly  fruits  of  obedience ;  the  thorough  di^ 

tk)n  of  that  spiritual  nourishment,  by  our  becom 

more  fastly  knit  to  our  Saviour  by  higher  degrees 

faith  and  love ;  the  maintaining  a  more  lively  sense 

his  superabundant  goodness;  the  cherishing  those 

fluences  of  grace  which  descend  upon  our  hearts  in  ^ 

communion,  and  improving  them  to  nearer  degrees 

perfection  in  all  piety  and  virtue ;   a  watchful  care  ; 

endeavour  in  our  lives  to  approve  ourselves  in  8( 

measure  worthy  of  that  great  honour  and  favour  wl 

God  hath  vouchsafed  us  in  admitting  us  to  so  i 

approaches  to  himself;    an  earnest  pursuance  of 

resolutions,  performance  of  the  vows,  making  good 

engagements,  which  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  upor 

great  an  occasion,  we  made,  and  offered  up  unto 

God  and  Saviour ;  finally,  the  considering  that  by 

breach  of  such  resolutions,  by  tK^  N\Q\syXAaxL  q^  ^ 

engagements,  our  sins  receWing  ao  to^^I^  ^?S^^' 
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of  yain  inconstancy  and  wicked  perfidiousnesB,  our 
guilt  will  hugely  be  increased ;  our  souls  relapsing  into 
so  grievous  distemper,  our  spiritual  strength  will  be 
exceedingly  impaired  ;  consequently,  hence  our  true 
comforts  will  be  abated,  our  best  hopes  will  be  shaken, 
our  eternal  state  will  be  desperately  endangered. 

There  is  one  duty  which  I  should  not  forbear  to 
touch  concerning  this  sacrament:  that  is,  oiu*  gladly 
embracing  any  opportunity  presented  of  commimicating 
therein ;  the  doing  so  being  not  only  oiu*  duty,  but  a 
great  aid  and  instrument  of  piety ;  the  neglecting  it  a 
grievous  sin,  and  productive  of  great  mischiefs  to  us. 

The  primitive  Christians  did  very  frequently  use  it, 
partaking  therein,  as  it  seems,  at  every  time  of  their 
tneeting  for  God's  service ;  it  is  said  of  them  by  St. 
Luke,  that  "  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles' 
doctrine  and  communion,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayers* ;"  and,  "  When  you  meet  together,  it  is  not" 
(as,  according  to  the  intent  and  duty  of  meeting,  it 
should  be)  "to  eat  the  Lord's  supper^,"  saith  St.  Paul; 
and  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  apology,  describing 
the  religious  service  of  God  in  their  assemblies,  men*- 
tioneth  it  as  a  constant  part  thereof;  and  Epiphanius 
reporteth  it  a  custom  in  the  Church,  derived  from 
apostolical  institution,  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  thrice 
every  week,  that  is,  so  often  as  they  did  meet  to  pray 
and  praise  God ;  which  practice  may  well  be  conceived 
a  great  means  of  kindling  and  preserving  in  them  that 
holy  fervour  of  piety  which  they  so  illustriously  ex- 
pressed in  their  conversation,  and  in  their  gladsome 

»  Acts,  ii.  42.  •>  I  Cor.  x.  20. 
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soffering  for  Christ's  sake;  and  the  remitting  of  that 
frequency,  as  it  is  certainly  a  sign  and  an  effect,  so  in 
part  it  may  posdbly  be  reckoned  a  cause  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  Christian  practice  into  that  great  coldness 
and  slackness  which  afterward  did  seize  upon  it,  and 
now  doth  apparently  keep  it  in  a  languishing  and  half- 
dying  state. 

The  rarer  occasions,  therefore,  we  now  have  of  per- 
forming this  duty,  (the  which,  indeed,  was  always 
esteemed  the  principal  office  of  God's  service,)  of  en- 
joying this  benefit  (the  being  deprived  whereof  was 
also  deemed  the  greatest  punishment  and  infelicity  that 
could  arrive  to  a  Christian),  the  more  ready  we  should 
be  to  embrace  them.  If  we  dread  God's  displeasure, 
if  we  value  our  Lord  and  his  benefits,  if  we  tender 
the  life,  health,  and  welfare  of  our  souls,  we  shall  not 
neglect  it ;  for  how  can  we  but  extremely  offend  God 
by  so  extreme  rudeness,  that  when  he  kindly  invites  us 
to  his  table,  we  are  averse  from  coming  thither,  or 
utterly  refuse  it  ?  that  when  he  calleth  us  into  his 
presence,  we  run  from  him  ?  that  when  he,  with  his 
own  hand,  offereth  us  inestimable  mercies  and  blessings, 
we  reject  them?  It  is  not  only  the  breach  oi  God's 
command,  who  enjoined  us  to  do  this,  but  a  direct  con- 
tempt of  his  favour  and  goodness,  most  clearly  and 
largely  exhibited  in  this  office.  And  how  can  we  bear 
any  regard  to  our  Lord,  or  be  anywise  sensible  of  his 
gracious  performances  in  our  behalf,  if  we  are  imwilling 
to  join  in  thankful  and  joyful  commemoration  of  them? 
How  little  do  we  love  our  own  souls,  if  we  suffer  them 
to  pine  and  starve  for  want  of  that  food  which  God 
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here  dispenseth  for  their  sustenance  and  comfort?  if 
we  bereave  them  of  enjoying  so  high  a  privilege,  so 
inestimable  a  benefit,  so  incomparable  pleasures  as  are 
to  be  found  and  felt  in  this  service,  or  do  spring  and 
flow  from  it  ?  What  reasonable  excuse  can  we  frame 
for  such  neglect  ?  Are  we  otherwise  employed  ?  What 
business  can  there  be  more  important  than  serving  God, 
and  saving  our  own  souls  ?  Is  it  wisdom,  in  pursuance 
of  any  the  greatest  affair  here,  to  disregard  the  princi- 
pal concern  of  our  souls  ?  Do  we  think  ourselves  unfit 
and  unworthy  to  appear  in  God's  presence?  But  is 
any  man  unworthy  to  obey  God's  commands  ?  Is  any 
man  unfit  to  implore  and  partake  of  God's  mercy,  if  he 
be  not  imwilling  to  do  it  ?  What  unworthiness  should 
hinder  us  from  remembering  our  Lord's  excessive 
charity  towards  us,  and  thanking  him  for  it;  from 
praying  for  his  grace ;  from  resolving  to  amend  our 
lives  ?  Must  we,  because  we  are  unworthy,  continue 
so  still,  by  shunning  the  means  of  correcting  and 
curing  us  ?  Must  we  increase  our  imworthiness,  by 
transgressing  our  duty  ?  If  we  esteem  things  well,  the 
conscience  of  our  sinfulness  should  rather  drive  us  to 
it,  as  to  our  medicine,  than  detain  us  from  it.  There 
is  no  man,  indeed,  who  must  not  conceive  and  confess 
himself  imworthy :  therefore  must  no  man  come  thither 
at  God's  call  ?  If  we  have  a  sense  of  our  sins,  and  a 
mind  to  leave  them ;  if  we  have  a  sense  of  God's  good- 
ness, and  a  heart  to  thank  him  for  it;  we  are  so  worthy, 
that  we  shall  be  kindly  received  there,  and  graciously 
rewarded.  If  we  will  not  take  a  little  care  to  work 
these  dispositions  in  us,  we  are  indeed  unworthy ;  but 
the  being  so,  from  our  own  perverse  negligence,  is  a 
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bad  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  our  duty.  In  fine,  I  dare 
say  that  he  who,  with  an  honest  meaning  (although 
with  an  imperfect  devotion),  doth  address  himself  to 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  is  far  more  excusable 
than  he  that,  upon  whatever  score,  declineth  it ;  no 
scrupulous  shyness  can  ward  us  from  blame  ;  what, 
then,  shall  we  say,  if  supine  sloth,  or  profane  contempt, 
are  the  causes  of  such  neglect  ? 

"HoTTsp  yap  TO  a>9  eTV)(e  irpoadvai  kivZwos^  ovtco  to 
liij  Kocv€ove2v  T&v  fivoTiK&v  SeLirvcop  iKsivcov,  Xi/jlos  /cat 
^dvaros.  Avttj  yap  fi  rpdirE^a  T7J9  '^v^s  ^fjL&v  ra  vsvpa, 
•nj^  Sun/oias  6  avi/Ssa'fi09y  rrjs  Trapfyqalas  fi  vTroBsaLs^  17 
iXnrXs,  fi  <ra>Tfjpuiy  to  <^^,  17  fcoiy.  Chrys.  in  1  Cor. 
Or.  24. 

Thus,  having  briefly  dispatched  the  considerations 
that  oflfered  themselves  upon  these  subjects,  I  shall  con- 
clude all  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  we,  by  his 
grace  and  help,  believing  rightly,  strongly,  constantly, 
and  finally,  being  frequent  and  fervent  in  prayer,  and 
all  pious  devotion;  sincerely  obeying  all  God's  com- 
mandments;  continuing  orderly,  dutiful,  and  worthy 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  growing  continually  in 
grace,  by  the  worthy  participation  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, may  obtain  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  success  of 
our  prayers,  the  reward  of  our  obedience,  the  con- 
tinuance in  that  holy  society,  the  perfect  consummation 
of  grace  in  the  possession  of  eternal  joy,  glory,  and 
bliss.  Which  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  grant  to  us,  for 
our  blessed  Saviour's  sake :  to  whom  be  all  glory  and 
praise,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

*  Mens  deficit,  quam  non  recepta   Eucharistla  engit  el  ac^«iv^\\.. 
Cyp.  Ep.  54. 
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ON  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE  BODY  AND  BLOOD 

OF  CHRIST. 


[RICHARD  HOOKERJ 


The  grax5e  which  we  have  by  the  holy  Eucharist  doth 
not  begin  but  continue  life.  No  man,  therefore,  re* 
ceiveth  this  sacrament  before  baptism,  because  no  dead 
thing  is  capable  of  nourishment.  That  which  groweth 
must  of  necessity  first  live.  If  our  bodies  did  not  daily 
waste,  food  to  restore  them  were  a  thing  superfluous. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  grace  of  baptism  would  serve 
to  eternal  life,  were  it  not  that  the  state  of  our  spiritual 
being  is  daily  so  much  hindered  and  impaired  after  bap- 
tism. In  that  life,  therefore,  where  neither  body  nor 
soul  can  decay,  our  souls  shall  as  little  require  this 
sacrament  as  our  bodies  corporal  nourishment.  But  as 
long  as  the  days  of  our  warfare  last,  during  the  time 
that  we  are  both  subject  to  diminution  and  capable  of 
augmentation  in  grace,  the  words  of  our-  Lord  and 
Saviour  Christ  will  remain  forcible :  "  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you."* 

Life  being  therefore  proposed  unto  all  men  as  their 
end,  they  which  by  baptism  have  laid  the  foimdation 
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md  attained  the  first  b^mning  of  a  sew  life,  have  here 
their  nourishment  and  food  prescribed  for  continuance 
af  life  in  them.  Such  as  will  live  the  life  of  Grod  must 
eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man^ 
because  this  is  a  part  of  that  diet  which  if  we  want  we 
cannot  live.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  our  infancy  we  are 
incorporated  into  Christ,  and  hj  baptism  receive  the 
grace  of  his  Spirit  without  any  sense  or  feeling  of  the 
gift  which  Gt)d  bestoweth;  in  the  Eucharist  we  so 
receive  the  gift  of  God,  that  we  know  by  grace  what 
the  grace  is  which  God  giveth  us ;  the  degrees  of  our 
own  increase  in  holiness  and  virtue,  we  see  and  can  judge 
of  them ;  we  understand  that  the  strength  of  our  life 
b^un  in  Christ  is  Christ,  that  his  flesh  is  meat  and  his 
blood  drink,  not  by  surmised  imagination,  but  truly, 
even  so  truly,  that  through  faith  we  perceive  in  the  body 
and  blood  sacramentally  presented  the  very  taste  of 
eternal  life :  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  is  here  as  the 
food  which  we  eat  and  drink. 

This  was  it  that  some  did  exceedingly  fear,  lest 
Zuinglius  and  CBcolampadius  would  bring  to  pass,  that 
men  should  account  of  this  sacrament  but  only  as  of  a 
shadow,  destitute,  empty,  and  void  of  Christ.  But 
seeing  that  by  opening  the  several  opinions  which  have 
been  held,  they  are  grown,  for  aught  I  can  see,  on  all 
sides,  at  the  length,  to  a  general  agreement  concerning 
that  which  alone  is  material,  namely,  the  real  partici- 
pation of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  his  body  and  blood  by 
means  of  this  sacrament ;  wherefore  should  the  world 
continue  still  distracted  and  rent  with  ao  mami^di  qa^^- 
tentioDB,  when   there  remainetli  now  no  eoiaXxoN^t^"^ 
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saving  only  about  the  subject  where  Christ  is  ?  Yea, 
even  in  this  point,  no  side  denieth  but  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  the-  receptacle  of  Christ's  presence.  Whereby 
the  question  is  yet  driven  to  a  narrower  issue,  nor  doth 
any  thing  rest  doubtful  but  this,  whether,  when  the 
sacrament  is  administered,  Christ  be  whole  within  maa 
only,  or  else  his  body  and  blood  be  also  externally  seated 
in  the  very  consecrated  elements  themselves;  which 
opinion  they  that  defend  are  driven  either  to  consub- 
stantiate  and  incorporate  Christ  with  elements  sacra- 
mental, or  to  transubstantiate  and  change  their  sub* 
stance  into  his ;  and  so  the  one  to  hold  him  really  but 
invisibly  moulded  up  with  the  substance  of  those  ele- 
ments, the  other  to  hide  him  under  the  only  visible  • 
show  of  bread  and  wine,  the  substance  whereof,  as  they 
imagine,  is  abolished,  and  his  succeeded  in  the  same 
room. 

All  things  considered  and  compared  with  that  suc- 
cess which  truth  hath  hitherto  had  by  so  bitter  con- 
flicts with  errors  in  this  point,  shall  I  wish  that  men 
would  more  give  themselves  to  meditate  with  silence 
what  we  have  by  the  sacrament,  and  less  to  dispute  of 
the  manner  how  ?  If  any  man  suppose  that  this  were 
too  great  stupidity  and  dullness,  let  us  see  whether  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  themselves  have  not  done  the  like. 
It  appeareth  by  many  examples  that  they  of  their  own 
disposition  were  very  scrupulous  and  inquisitive,  yea,  in 
other  cases  of  less  importance  and  less  difficulty,  always 
apt  to  move  questions.  How  cometh  it  to  pass  that  so 
few  words  of  so  high  a  mystery  being  uttered,  they 
receive  with  gladness  the  gift  o£  C\m^t5  tiSi^Tosikfcii^ 
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jhow  of  doubt  or  scruple  ?  The  reason  hereof  is  not 
dark  to  them  which  have  anything  at  all  observed  how 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  wont  to  stir  when  that 
which  we  infinitely  long  for  presenteth  itself  above  and 
besides  expectation.  Curious  and  intricate  speculations 
do  hinder,  they  abate,  they  quench  such  inflamed  mo- 
tions of  delight  and  joy  as  divine  graces  use  to  raise 
when  extraordinarily  they  are  present  The  mind, 
therefore,  feeling  present  joy,  is  always  marvellous  un- 
willing to  admit  any  other  cogitation,  and  in  that  case 
casteth  off  those  disputes  whereunto  the  intellectual  part 
at  other  times  easily  draweth. 

.  A  manifest  effect  whereof  may  be  noted,  if  we  com- 
pare with  our  Lord's  disciples  in  the  twentieth  of  John 
the  people  that  are  said  in  the  sixth  of  John  to  have 
gone  after  him  to  Capernaum.  These  leaving  him  on 
the  one  side  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  finding  him  again 
as  soon  as  themselves  by  ship  were  arrived  on  the  con- 
trary side,  whither  they  knew  that  by  ship  he  came  not, 
and  by  land  the  journey  was  longer  than  according  to 
the  time  he  could  have  to  travel,  as  they  wondered,  so 
they  asked  also,  "  Rabbi,  when  camest  thou  hither?"* 
The  disciples,  when  Christ  appeared  to  them  in  far 
more  strange  and  miraculous  manner,  moved  no  ques- 
tion, but  rejoiced  greatly  in  that  they  saw.  For  why  ? 
The  one  sort  beheld  only  that  in  Christ  which  they  knew 
was  more  than  natural,  but  yet  their  affection  was  not 
rapt  therewith  through  any  great  extraordinary  glad- 
ness ;  the  other,  when  they  looked  on  Christ,  were  not 
ignorant  that  they  saw  the  wellspring  of  t\ie\r  ovtxl^n^x- 

*  John,  vi.  25. 
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lasting  felicity :  the  one,  because  they  enjoyed  not,  dis- 
puted ;  the  other  disputed  not,  because  they  enjoyed. 

If,  then,  the  presence  of  Christ  with  them  did  so 
much  move,  judge  what  their  thoughts  and  affections 
were  at  the  time  of  this  new  presentation  of  Christ,  not 
before  their  eyes,  but  within  their  souls.  They  had 
learned  before  that  his  flesh  and  blood  are  the  true 
cause  of  eternal  life ;  that  this  they  are  not  by  the  bare 
force  of  then-  own  substance,  but  through  the  dignily 
and  worth  of  his  person  which  offered  them  up  by  w^ 
of  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  the  whole  world,  and  doth 
make  them  still  effectual  thereunto ;  finally,  that  to  us 
they  are  life  in  particular,  by  being  particularly  received. 
Thus  much  they  knew,  although  as  yet  they  understood 
not  perfectly  to  what  effect  or  issue  the  same  would 
come ;  till  at  the  length,  being  assembled  for  no  other 
cause  which  they  could  imagine  but  to  have  eaten  the 
Passover  only  that  Moses  appointeth,  when  they  saw 
their  Lord  and  Master,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  first  bless  and  consecrate,  for  the  endless  good 
of  all  generations  till  the  world's  end,  the  chosen  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine,  which  elements  made  for  ever 
the  instruments  of  life  by  virtue  of  his  divine  benedic- 
tion, they  being  the  first  that  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive from  him,  the  first  which  were  warranted  by  his 
promise  that  not  only  imto  them  at  the  present  time, 
but  to  whomsoever  they  and  their  successors  after  them 
did  duly  administer  the  same,  those  mysteries  should 
serve  as  conducts  of  life  and  conveyances  of  his  body 
and  blood  unto  them,  —  was  it  possible  t\iey  ^oviJAV^ax 
^Aat  voice,  ''  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ',  Arvnky^^^'S. 
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tiBS)  this  is  my  blood ;" — possible  that,  dcHng  what  was 
required,  and  believing  what  was  promised,  the  same 
dionld  haye  jn'esent  effect  in  them,  and  not  fill  them 
with  a  kind  of  fearfnl  admiration  at  the  heaven  which 
they  saw  in  themselves  ?  They  had  at  that  time  a  sea 
of  comfort  and  joy  to  wade  in ;  and  we,  by  that  which 
they  did,  are  taught  that  this  heavenly  food  is  given  for 
the  satisfying  of  our  empty  souls,  and  not  for  the  exer- 
cising of^curious  JTubtile  wits. 

1£  we  doubt  what  those  admirable  words  may  im- 
port, let  him  be  our  teacher  for  the  meaning  of  Christ 
to  whom  Christ  was  himself  a  schoolmaster:   let  our 
I     Lord's  Apostle  be  his  interpreter ;  content  we  ourselves 
j    .  with  his  explication :  "  My  body,  the  communion  of  my 
I     body ;"  "  my  blood,  the  communion  of  my  blood,"     Is 
there  any  thing  more  expedite,  clear,  and  easy,  than 
'     Ihat  as  Christ  is  termed  our  life  because  through  him 
we  obtain  life,  so  the  parts  of  thiis  sacrament  are  his 
body  and  blood,  for  that  they  are  so  to  us,  who,  re- 
ceiving them,  receive  that  by  them  which  they  are 
tamed  ?     The  bread  and  cup  are  his  body  and  blood, 
because  they  are  causes  instrumental  upon  the  receipt 
whereof  the  participation  of  his  body  and  blood  ensueth. 
For  that  which  produceth  any   certain   effect  is  not 
vainly  nor  improperly  said  to  be  that  very  effect  where- 
unto  it  tendeth.     Every  cause  is  in  the  effect  which 
groweth  from  it.     Our  souls  and  bodies  quickened  to 
eternal  life,  are  effects  the  cause  whereof  is  the  person  of 
Christ ;  his  body  and  blood  are  the  true  wellspring  out 
of  which  this  life  floweth.     So  that  Ins  Toody  «»i5l\^o<A 
are  In  that  veiy  subject  whereunto  tViey  Taxm^Vex  \&^, 
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not  only  by  effect  or  operation,  even  as  the  influence  of 
the  heavens  is  in  plants,  beasts,  men,  and  in  every  thing 
which  they  quicken,  but  also  by  a  far  more  divine  and 
mystical  kind  of  union,  which  maketh  us  one  with  him, 
even  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one. 

The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and 
blood  is  not  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sacrament, 
but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament. 

And  with  this  the  very  order  of  our  Saviour's  words 
agreeth :  first,  "  take  and  eat ; "  then,  "  this  is  my  body, 
which  was  broken  for  you : "  first,  "  drink  ye  all  of 
this ; "  then  followeth,  "  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins."*  I  see  not  which  way  it  should  be  gathered  by 
the  words  of  Christ  when  and  where  the  bread  is  hia 
body  or  the  cup  his  blood,  but  only  in  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  him  which  receiveth  them.  As  for  the  sa- 
craments, they  really  exhibit,  but,  for  aught  we  can 
gather  out  of  that  which  is  written  of  them,  they  are 
not  really,  nor  do  really  contain  in  themselves,  that  grape 
which,  with  them  or  by  them,  it  pleaseth  God  to 
bestow. 

If,  on  all  sides,  it  be  confessed  that  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism is  poured  into  the  soul  of  man,  that  by  water  we 
receive  it,  although  it  be  neither  seated  in  the  water 
nor  the  water  changed  into  it,  what  shpuld  induce  men 
to  think  that  the  grace  of  the  Eucharist  must  needs  be 
in  the  Eucharist  before  it  can  be  in  us  that  receive  it  ? 

The  fruit  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  participation  of  the 
i^odjr  and  blood  of  Christ.     There  ia  uo  ^itew»  ^^ 

»  Mark,  xiv.  S2. 
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Holy  Scripture  which  saith  that  we  cannot  by  this  sa- 
crament be  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood  except 
they  be  first  contained  in  the  sacrament  or  the  sacra- 
ment converted  into  them.  "  This  is  my  body,"  and 
"  this  is  my  blood,"  being  words  of  promise,  since  we 
all  agree  that  by  the  sacrament  Christ  doth  really  and 
truly  in  us  perform  his  promise,  why  do  we  vainly 
trouble  ourselves  with  so  fierce  contentions  whether,  by 
consubstantiation,  or  else  by  transubstantiation,  the  sa- 
crament itself  be  first  possessed  with  Christ,  or  no  ?  A 
thing  which  no  way  can  either  further  or  hinder  us, 
howsoever  it  stand,  because  our  participation  of  Christ 
in  this  sacrament  dependeth  on  the  co-operation  of  his 
omnipotent  power,  which  maketh  it  his  body  and  blood 
to  us,  whether  with  change  or  without  alteration  of  the 
element,  such  as  they  iinagine,  we  need  not  greatly  to 
ijare  nor  inquire. 

Take,  therefore,  that  wherein  all  agree,  and  then 
consider  by  itself  what  cause  why  the  rest  in  question 
ahould  not  rather  be  left  as  superfluous  than  urged  as 
necessary.  It  is  on  all  sides  plainly  confessed,  first,  that 
this  sacrament  is  a  true  and  a  real  participation  of 
Christ,  who  thereby  imparteth  himself,  even  his  whole 
entire  person,  as  a  mystical  head,  unto  every  soul  that 
receiveth  him,  and  that  every  such  receiver  doth  thereby 
incorporate  or  unite  himself  unto  Christ  as  a  mystical 
member  of  him,  yea,  of  them  also  whom  he  acknow- 
ledgeth-to  be  his  own;  secondly,  that  to  whom  the 
person  of  Christ  is  thus  communicated,  to  them  he 
pveth  by  the  same  sacrament  his  Holy  SpVnt,  to  ^?c^Qr 
ti^  them,  as  it  6ancti£^th  him  whicli  i^  tW\x  V-^^^'^ 
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thirdly,  that  what  merit,  force,  or  virtue  soever  there  is 
in  his  sacrificed  body  and  blood,  we  freely,  fully,  and 
wholly  have  it  by  this  sacrament ;  fourthly,  that  the 
effect  thereof  in  us  is  a  real  transmutation  of  our  souls 
and  bodies  from  sin  to  righteousness,  from  death  and 
corruption  to  immortality  and  life ;  fifthly,  that  because 
the  sacrament,  being  of  itself  but  a  corruptible  and 
earthly  creature,  must  needs  be  thought  an  unlikely 
instrument  to  work  so  admirable  effects  in  man,  we  are 
therefore  to  rest  ourselves  altogether  upon  the  stre&gdi 
of  his  glorious  power  who  is  able  and  wiU  bring  to  pasi 
that  the  bread  and  cup  which  he  giveth  us  shall  be  truly 
the  thing  he  promiseth. 

It  seemeth,  therefore,  much  amiss  that  against  them 
whom  they  term  Sacramentaries  so  many  invective 
discourses  are  made,  all  running  upon  two  points ;  that 
the  Eucharist  is  not  a  bare  sign  or  figure  only,  and 
that  the  efficacy  of  his  body  and  blood  is  not  all  we 
receive  in  this  sacrament.  For  no  man,  having  read 
their  books  and  writings  which  are  thus  traduced,  can  be 
ignorant  that  both  these  assertions  they  plainly  confess 
to  be  most  true.  They  do  not  so  interpret  the  words  of 
Christ  as  if  the  name  of  his  body  did  import  but  the 
figure  of  his  body ;  and  to  be,  were  only  to  signify  his 
blood.  They  grant  that  these  holy  mysteries,  received 
in  due  manner,  do  instrumentally  both  make  us  par- 
takers of  the  grace  of  that  body  and  blood  which  were 
given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  besides,  also,  impart 
unto  us,  even  in  true  and  real,  though  mystical,  manner, 
the  very  person  of  our  Lord  lmnBe\£,  ^\tfAa^  ^t&^ 
anc?  entire,  as  bath  been  showed. 
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Now,  whereas  all  three  opinions  do  thus  far  accord 
in  one,  that  strong  conceit  which  two  of  the  three 
have  embraced  as  touching  a  literal,  corporal,  and  oral 
manducation  of  the  very  substance  of  his  flesh  and 
Uood,  is  surely  an  opinion  no  where  delivered  in  Holy 
Scripture,  whereby  they  should  think  themselves  bound 
to  believe  it,  and  (to  speak  with  the  softest  terms  we 
can  use)  greatly  prejudiced  in  that  when  some  others 
did  so  conceive  of  eating  his  flesh,  our  Savionr,  to 
abate  that  error  in  them,  gave  them  directly  to  imder- 
stand  how  his  flesh  so  eaten  could  profit  them  nothing, 
because  the  words  which  he  spake  were  spirit,  that  is 
to  say,  they  had  a  reference  to  a  mystical  participation, 
which  mystical  participation  giveth  life.  Wherein 
there  is  small  appearance  of  likelihood  that  his  meaning 
Qhould  be  only  to  make  them  Marcionites  by  inversion, 
and  to  teach  them  that  as  Marcion  did  think  Christ 
seemed  to  be  a  man  but  was  not,  so  they  contrariwise 
should  believe  that  Christ,  in  truth,  would  so  give 
them,  as  they  thought,  his  flesh  to  eat,  but  yet,  lest  the 
horror  thereof  should  ofiend  them,  he  would  not  seem 
to  do  that  he  did* 

When  they  which  have  this  opinion  of  Christ  in 
that  blessed  sacrament  go  about  to  explain  themselves, 
and  to  open  after  what  manner  things  are  brought  to 
pass,  the  one  sort  lay  the  union  of  Christ's  deity  with 
his  manhood  as  their  first  foundation  and  ground ;  from 
thence  they  infer  a  power  which  the  body  of  Christ 
hath  thereby  to  present  itself  in  all  places ;  out  of  vrklcLlv 
ubiquitj  of  bis  body  they  gather  the  presenee  xJaftx^ofl 
with  that  Bancti&ed  bread  and  wine  of  our  Iiot^l'^  \»>cJ^^% 
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the  conjunction  of  his  body  and  blood  with  those 
elements  they  use  as  an  argument  to  show  how  the 
bread  may  as  well  in  that  respect  be  termed  his  body 
because  his  body  is  therewith  joined,  as  the  Son  of  God 
may  be  named  man  by  reason  that  God  and  man  in  the 
person  of  Christ  are  united ;  to  this  they  add  how  the 
words  of  Christ  commanding  us  to  eat  must  needs  im- 
port, that  afi  he  hath  coupled  the  substance  of  his  flesh 
and  the  substance  of  bread  together,  so  we  together 
49hould  receive  both ;  which  labyrinth  as  the  other  sort 
doth  justly  shun,  so  the  way  which  they  take  to  the 
same  inn  is  somewhat  more  short,  but  no  whit  more 
certain.  For  through  God's  omnipotent  power  they 
imagine  that  transubstantiation  followeth  upon  the  words 
of  consecration,  and  upon  transubstantiation  the  par- 
ticipation of  Christ's  both  body  and  blood  in  the  only 
shape  of  sacramental  elements. 

So  that  they  all  three  do  plead  God's  omnipotency : 
sacramentaries  to  that  alteration  which  the  rest  confess 
he  accomplisheth ;  the  patrons  of  transubstantiation,  over 
and  besides  that,  to  the  change  of  one  substance  into  an 
another;  the  followers  of  consubstantiation  ta  the 
kneading  up  of  both  substances  as  it  were  into  one 
lump. 

Touching  the  sentence  of  antiquity  in  this  cause; 

first,  forasmuch  as   they  knew  that  the  force  of  this 

sacrament  doth   necessarily  presuppose   the  verity  of 

Christ's  both  body  and  blood,  they  used  oftentimes  the 

Bame  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  Christ  hath  as  truly 

the  substance  of  man  as  of  God,  because  Yifite^ex^v?^ 

^J^et,  and  thoBe  graces  which  ftoYf  faom  \iia/m  ^\. 
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he  is  man.  So  tlmt  if  he  have  no  such  being,  neither 
can  the  sacrament  have  any  such  meaning  as  we  all 
(M>nfess  it  hath.  Thus  Tertullian*,  thus  Irenaeus^  thus 
Theodoret®  disputeth. 

Again,  as  evident  it  is  how  they  teach  that  Christ  is 
personally  there  present,  yea,  present  whole,  albeit  a 
part  of  Christ  be  corporally  absent  from  thence ;  that 
Christ*,  assisting  this  heavenly  banquet  with  his  per- 
sonal and  true  presence®,  doth,  by  his  own  divine 
power,  add  to  the  natural  substance  thereof  supernatural 
eflBicacy,  which' addition  to  the  nature  of  those  conse- 

*  ^'Acceptum  panem,  et  distributum  discipulis,  corpus  ilium  suum 
fecit, '  hoc  est  corpus  meum  *  dicendo,  id  est,  figura  corporis  met  Figura 
autem  non  fuisset,  nisi  veritatis  esset  corpus :  caeterum,  vacua  res,  quod  est 
phantasma,  figuram  capere  non  posset.**  TertuU.  contra  Marc.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  40. 

^  *<  Si  autem  non  sal?etur  htec,**  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  should  be  true 
which  heretics  have  taught,  denying  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the  very 
nature  of  man,)  **  videlicet,  nee  Dominus  sanguine  suo  redemit  nos,  neque 
ealix  Eucharistiae  communicatio  sanguinis  ejus  est,,  nee  panis  queni 
frangimus  communicatio  corporis  ejus  est.  Sanguis  enim  non  est  nisi 
a  venis  et  camibus  ct  a  reliqua  qua?  est  secundum  hominem  substantia." 
hen.  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

'  Ei  roivuy  rov  6vtos  tr^aros  iunirvwd  iffri  rh  ^€ia  fiwrrfipiOt  <r&fia  (ipa 
iar\  Kcd  vw  rod  Sctnr&rov  rh  (Tw/ao,  oIk  us  ^tSniTOS  ^inrw  fieraSXridky  &\\^ 
t^^ias  Ii6^  &yawXfia$4y,     Theodor.  hxHrfxuros, 

^  **  Sacramenta  quidem  quantum  in  se  est  sine  propria  virtute  esse  non 
possunt,  nee  ullo  modo  se  absentat  majestas  mysteriis.'*  Cypr,  de  Ccen, 
cap.  7. 

*"  **  Sacramento  visibili  ineffabiliter  divina  se  infudit  essentia,  ut  esset 
religioni  circa  sacramenta  devotio.**  Idem,  cap.  6.  **  Invisibilis  sacerdos 
visibiles  creaturas  in  substantiam  corporis  et  sanguinis  sui  verbo  suo 
secreta  potestate  convertit  ....  In  spiritual  ibus  sacramentis  verbi 
praecipit  virtus  et  servit  effectus.**     Euseb.  Emisen,  Horn.  5.  de  Pasch. 

'  T^  a^fiSoXa  rov  8€<nroriicoG  at^^MrrSs  rt  Ktd  aifiaros  &AXa  fitv  cieri  wph 
T^9  Upceruais  ^tucX^o'ccvt,  lurh  94  y«  tV  ^iitKiiaiv  fieraidWeTai  irol  trtpa 
yiwrrau  *AAA*  ovfc  ohtc^ias  i^iarofrai  *pwr§»s.  M^vci  yitp  #irl  r^s  wpordpas 
uiffias  Kol  rov  ffxhl^urros  koI  rov  ctSovy,  Ktd  dpard  iari  koX  mrrii  oTa  koH 
wp^€pap  fv,  potirai  8i  &w9p  iyiyeroy  Ktd  'wurrtierai,  iral  wpoaKvvtircu  &s 
iwtam  ivra  &w§p  wurrt^etat,  Theodor.  i*  Ex  quo  a  Domino  dictum  est. 
Hoc  &cite  in  meam  commemorationem,  Haec  est  caro  mea,  et  Hie  est 
sanguis  mens,  quotiescynque  his  verbis  et  hac  fide  actum  est,  panis  iste 
supersubstantialis  et  ealix  benedictione  solenni  sacratus  ad  totius  homiqis 
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crated  elements  changeth  them^  and  niaketh  them  that 
unto  us  which  otherwise  they  could  not  be ;  that  to  us 
they  are  thereby  made  such  instruments  as  mystically* 
yet  truly,  invisibly  yet  really,  work  our  communion  or 
fellowship  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  in 
that  he  is  man  as  God ;  our  participation  also  in  the 
fruit,  grace,  and  efficacy  of  his  body  and  blood,  where- 
upon there  ensueth  a  kind  of  transubstantiation  in  us,  a 
true  change^  both  of  soul  and  body,  an  alteration  from 
death  to  life.  In  a  word,  it  appeareth  not  that  of  all 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  any  one  did  ever 
conceive  or  imagine  other  than  only  a  mystical  partici- 
pation  of  Christ's  both  body  and  blood  in  the  sacra* 


vitam  salutemque  proficit.**  Cypr.  de  Com.  cap.  3.  *'  Immortalis  ali« 
monia  datur,  a  eommunibus  eibis  differens,  oorporalis  lubstantue  letinens 
speciem  sed  yirtutis  divinae  invisibili  efficientia  probans  adesse  praesaitiam.*' 
Rid,  cap.  2. 

^  "  Sensibilibus  sacramentis  inest  viUe  aeterme  effectus,  et  non  tnn 
eorporali  quam  spiritual!  transitione  Christo  unimur.  Ipse  enim  et  panit 
et  caro  et  sanguis,  idem  cibus  et  substantia  et  vita  faetus  est  Eecleflia 
suae  quam  corpus  suum  appellat,  dans  ei  participationem  spiritus." 
Cyprian,  de  Can.  cap.  5.  "  Nostra  et  ipsius  oonjunctio  nee  miscet  per- 
sonas  nee  unit  substantias,  sed  effectus  consociat  et  confoederat  voluntates.* 
Ibid.  cap.  6.  "Mansio  nostra  in  ipso  est  manducatio,  et  potus  quasi 
quaedam  ineorporatio.**  Ibid.  cap.  9.  **  Hie  est  in  Patre  per  naturam 
divinitatis,  nos  in  eo  per  corporalem  ejus  nativitatem,  ille  rursus  in  nobis 
per  Sacramentorum  mysterium."     Hilar,  de  Trin.  lib.  viiL 

'^  **  Panis  bic  azjrmus  cibus  verus  et  sincerus  per  speciem  et  saeramentum 
nos  tactu  sancti6cat,  fide  illuminat,  veritate  Cbristo  conformat."  Qpr. 
de  Ceen.  e.  6.  "  Non  aliud  agit  participatio  corpmis  et  sanguinis  Chnsti 
quam  ut  in  id  quod  sumimus  transeamus,  et  in  quo  mortui  et  sepulti  et 
corresuscitati  sumus  ipsum  per  omnia  et  spiritu  et  came  gestemus.**  Leo 
de  Pass.  serm.  14.  '*  Quemadmodum  qui  est  a  terra  panis  pereipims 
Dei  vocationem  (id  est  facta  invocatione  divini  numinis)  jam  non  conN 
munis  panis  est,  sed  Eucbaristia,  ex  duabus  rebus  constms  terrena  et 
coelesti :  ac  et  corpora  nostra  percipientia  Eudiaristiam  jam  non  sunt 
corruptibilia,  spem  resurrectionis  haboitia.**  /ren.  lib.  ir.  ei^.  84. 
"  Quoniam  salutaris  caro  verbo  Dei  quod  naturaliter  nta  est  ooxguneta 
yivi^ca  effecta  est,  quando  earn  comedimus,  tunc  vitam  habemus  in  nobisy 
I/Ij  cami  conjunct!  qute  vita  effectft  est.^  C|fnl*  in  JolwMi.  \Ui.  tr. 
<!i<V'  I'^ 
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ment^  neither  are  their  speeches  concenung  the  change 
of  the  elements  themselves  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  such  that  a  man  can  thereby,  in  conscience, 
assure  himself  it  was  their  meaning  to  persuade  the  world 
either  of  a  corporal  consubstantiation  of  Christ  with 
those  sanctified  and  blessed  elements  before  we  receive 
th^n,  or  of  the  like  transubstantiation  of  them  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ:  which  both  to  our 
mystical  communion  with  Christ  are  so  mmecessary, 
that  the  fathers,  who  plainly  hold  but  this  mystical 
communion,  cannot  easily  be  thought  to  have  meant 
any  other  change  of  sacramental  elements  than  that 
which  the  same  sjHritual  communion  did  require  them 
to  hold. 

These  things  considered,  how  should  that  mind 
which,  loving  truth,  and  seeking  comfort  out  of  holy 
mysteries,  hath  not,  perhaps  the  leisure,  perhaps  not 
the  wit  nor  capacity,  to  tread  out  so  endless  mazes  as 
the  intricate  disputes  of  this  cause  have  led  men  into, 
how  should  a  virtuously  disposed  mind  better  resolve 
with  itself  than  thus :  —  "  Variety  of  judgments  and 
opinions  argueth  obscurity  in  those  things  whereabout 
they  differ.  But  that  which  all  parts  receive  for  truth, 
that  which  every  one  having  sifted  is  by  no  one  denied 
or  doubted  of,  must  needs  be  matter  of  infallible  cer- 
tainty. Whereas,  therefore,  there  are  but  three  ex- 
positions made  of  *  this  is  my  body : '  the  first,  ^  This  is 
in  itself,  before  participation,  really  and  truly  the  na- 
tural substance  of  my  body,  by  reason  of  the  co- 
existence which  my  omnipotent  body  \iat\i  m\k  >Jft& 
eanctMed  client  of  bread,'  which,  is  tha  liwXJtv^x^xil^ 
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interpretation ;  the  second,  *  This  is  itself,  and  before 
J)articipation,  the  very  true  and  natural  substance  of  mjr 
body,  by  force  of  that  deity  which  with  the  words  of 
consecration  abolisheth  the  substance  of  bread,  and  snb^ 
stituteth  in  the  place  thereof  my  body,'  which  is  the 
Popish  construction ;   the  last,    *  This  hallowed  food, 
through  concurrence  of  divine  power,  is  in  verity  anii 
truth,  unto  faithful  receivers,  instrumentally  a  cause  of 
that  mystical  participation  whereby,  as  I  make  myself 
wholly  theirs,  so  I  give  them  in  hand  an  actual  posses- 
sion  of  all  such  saving  grace  as  my  sacrificed  body  call 
yield,  and  as  their  souls  do  presently  need,  this  is  to 
them,  and  in  them,  my  body : '    of  these   three  re- 
hearsed interpretations,  the  last  hath  in  it  nothing  but 
what  the  jest  do  all  approve  and  acknowledge  to  be 
most  true,  nothing  but  that  which  the  words  of  Christ 
are  on  all  sides  confessed  to  enforce,  nothing  but  that 
which  the  Church  of  God  hath  always  thought  neces^ 
sary,  nothing  but  that  which  alone  is   sufficient  fof 
every  Christian  man  to  believe  concerning  the  use  and 
force  of  this  sacrament ;  finally,  nothing  but  that  where- 
with the  writings  of  all  antiquity  are  consonant,  and  all 
Christian  confessions  agreeable.     And  as  truth,  in  what 
kind  soever,  is  by  no  Hnd  of  truth  gainsayed,  so  the 
mind  which  resteth  itself  on  this  is  never  troubled  with 
those   perplexities  which  the   other  do  both  find  by 
means  of  so  great  a  contradiction  between  their  opin- 
ions and  true  principles  of  reason  grounded  upon  expe- 
rience, nature,  and  sense.     Which,  albeit  with  boister- 
ous courage  and,  breath  they  seem  oftentimes  to  blow 
away,  yet  whoso  observ^th  how  again  they  labour  and 
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sweat,  by  sobtletj  of  wit,  to  make  aome  ahow  of  agn 
ment  between  their  peculiar  conceita  and  the  gene 
edicts  of  nature,  must  needs  percdve  they  atmggle  wi 
that  whidi  thej  cannot  fully  master.  Besides,  sith 
that  whidi  is  proper  to  themselves,  their  discoursea  t 
hungry  and  unpleasant,  full  of  tedious  and  irkscx 
hbour,  heartless,  and  hitherto  without  fruit;  on  t 
other  side,  read  we  them,  or  hear  we  others,  be  they 
our  own  or  of  andenter  times,  to  what  part  soever  tl 
be  thought  to  incline  touching  that  whereof  there 
controvert,  yet  m  this,  where  they  all  speak  but  i 
thing,  their  discourses  are  heavenly,  their  words  sw 
as  the  honeycomb,  their  tongues  melodiously  tuned 
struments,  their  sentences  mere  consolation  and  jc 
are  we  not  hereby,  almost  even  with  voice  from  hcav 
admonished  which  we  may  safeliest  cleave  unto? 

"  He  which  hath  said  of  the  one  sacrament,  ^  Ws 
and  be  clean,'  hath  said  concerning  the  other  likcw 
*  Eat,  and  live.'  If,  therefore,  without  any  such  j 
ticukr  and  solemn  warrant  as  this  is,  that  poor 
tressed  woman  coming  unto  Christ  for  health  could 
constantly  resolve  herself,  *  May  I  but  touch  the  s 
of  his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole,'  what  movcth  ui 
argue  of  the  manner  how  life  should  come  by  br 
our  duty  being  here  but  to  take  what  is  offered, 
most  assuredly  to  rest  persuaded  of  this,  that  can 
but  eat,  we  are  safe  ?  When  I  behold  with  mine 
some  small  and  scarce  discernible  grain  or  seed  whc 
nature  maketh  promise  that  a  tree  shall  cuixve^^TA'i 
aftenranfe  oftbat  tree  any  skilful  atl'Acex  \Mv\ex! 
tofrme  some  exquisite  and  cuiioua  ^otV,  \ ' 
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the  events  I  move  no  question  about  performanoe  &&Kt 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  Shall  I  simply  credit  natnn 
in  thmgs  natural,  shall  I  in  things  artificial  rely  myself 
on^never^nngtomaTlHandm 
is  above  both  art  and  nature  refuse  to  believe  the  Author 
of  both^  except  he  acquaint  me  with  his  ways.,  and  Ixf 
the  secret  of  his  skill  before  me  ?  "Where  God  faimsdf 
doth  speak  those  things  which  either  for  height  and 
sublimity  of  matter,  or  else  for  secresy  of  performanoe^ 
we  are  not  able  to  reach  unto,  as  we  may  be  ignorani 
without  danger,  so  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  confess  we 
are  ignorant.  Such  as  love  piety  will,  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth,  know  all  things  that  God  commandeth,  but 
especially  the  duties  of  service  which  they  owe  to  Groi 
As  for  his  dark  and  hidden  works,  they  prefer,  as  be^ 
cometh  than  in  such  cases,  simplicity  of  faith  before 
that  knowledge  which,  curiously  sifting  what  it  should 
adore,  and  disputing  too  boldly  of  that  which  the  wit  of 
man  cannot  search,  chiUeth  for  the  most  part  all  warmth 
of  zeal,  and  bringeth  soundness  of  belief  many  times 
into  great  hazard.  Let  it  therefore  be  sufficient  for 
me,  presenting  myself  at  the  Lord's  table,  to  know 
what  there  I  receive  from  him,  without  searching  or 
inquiring  of  the  manner  how  Christ  performeth  his. 
promise ;  let  disputes  and  questions,  enemies  to  piety, 
abatements  of  true  devotion,  and  hitherto  in  this  cause 
but  over  patiently  heard,  let  them  take  their  rest ;  let 
curious  and  sharp-witted  men  beat  their  heads  about 
what  questions  themselves  will,  the  very  letter  of  the 
woirJ  of  Christ  giveth  plain  Becurity  that  these  mys- 
tenes  doy  aa  nsula,  fasten  us  to  Taia  verj  eioa»,  ^Sfc^^  \rj. 
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them  we  draw  oati  as  toudung  efficacy,  force,  s 
Tutoe,  even  the  blood  of  his  gored  side ;  in  the  wom 
of  our  Bedeemer  we  there  dip  our  tongues,  we  are  dj 
red  both  wiAin  and  without,  our  hunger  is  satisfi* 
and  onr  thirst  for  ever  quenched*  They  are  thii 
wondeifid  wiiich  he  feeleth,  great  which  he  seeth^  a 
unheard  of  which  he  uttereth,  whose  soul  is  posseai 
of  this  Paschal  Lamb,  and  made  joyful  in  the  streuj 
of  this  new  wine.  This  bread  hath  in  it  more  than 
sobstance  niiich  our  eyes  behold ;  this  cup,  halloa 
with  solemn  benediction,  availeth  to  the  endless  life  s 
irelfiure  both  of  soul  and  body,  in  that  it  serveth  as  m\ 
for  a  medicine  to  heal  our  infirmities  and  purge  < 
rins,  as  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiying ;  with  touch: 
it  Banctifieth ;  it  enlighteneth  with  belief ;  it  truly  o 
formeth  us  unto  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  th 
dements  are  in  themselves  it  skilleth  not ;  it  is  enoi 
tibat  to  me  which  take  them  they  are  the  body  \ 
blood  of  Christ,  his  promise  in  witness  hereof  suffice 
bis  word  he  knoweth  which  way  to  accomplish ;  v 
should  any  co^tation  possess  the  mind  of  a  fait! 
c(»mnunicant  but  this,  '  0  my  God,  thou  art  true ; 
my  soul  thou  art  happy  ?'" 

Thus,  therefore,  we  see  that  howsoever  m 
ojttnions  do  otherwise  vary,  nevertheless,  touching  \ 
, .  ciB*  ^  *^^  ^^®  supper  of  the  Lord,  we  may  with  < 
^.lejj  ^^  of  the  whole  Christian  world  conclude  they 
jTaU  I  ^^^^^  ^^  one  to  initiate  or  begin,  the  othc: 
^^  ^ !  consummate  or  make  perfect,  our  life  in  Chrlat. 
ege^l  ^^^^^^  In  administering  t\ie  sa.<t?c»xsv^^v\.  ^ 
^^/  C  6 
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T)ody  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  supposed  faults  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  not  greatly  materiial,  and  therei* 
fore  it  shall  suffice  to  touch  them  in  few  words,  ^*  The 
first  is,  that  we  do  not  use  in  a  generality  once  for  all 
to  say  to  communicants,  *  Take,  eat  and  drink,'  but  unto 
every  particular  person,  *  Eat  thou,  drink  thou ;'  which 
is  according  to  the  popish  manner,  and  not  the  form  that 
our  Saviour  did  use.  Our  second  oversight  is  by  gefr» 
ture.  For  in  kneeling  there  hath  been  superstition; 
sitting  agreeth  better  to  the  action  of  a  supper ;  and 
our  Saviour,  using  that  which  was  most  fit,  did  himself 
not  kneel.  A  third  accusation  is  for  not  examining  all 
communicants,  whose  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  tho 
Gospel  should  that  way  be  made  manifest:  a  thing 
every  where,  they  say,  used  in  the  Apostles'  times;  be-» 
cause  all  things  necessary  were  used,  and  this,  in  thdr 
opinion,  is  necessary,  yea,  it  is  commanded,  inasmuch  as 
the  Levites*  are  commanded  to  prepare  the  people  for 
the  Passover,  and  examination  is  a  part  of  their  pre- 
paration, our  Lord's  supper  in  place  of  the  Passover. 
The  fourth  thing  misliked  is  that  against  the  Apostle's 
prohibition^  to  have  any  familiarity  at  all  with  noto- 
rious offenders :  papists,  being  not  of  the  Church,  are 
admitted  to  our  very  communion  before  they  have  by 
their  religious  and  gospel-like  behaviour  purged  them- 
selves of  that  suspicion  of  popery  which  their  former 
life  hath  caused.  They  are  dogs,  swine,  unclean  beasts, 
foreigners,  and  strangers  from  the  Church  of  God,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  though  they  offer 
themselves.     We  are  fifthly  condemned,  inasmuch  as, 

«  2  Chron,  xxxv.  6  ^  "V^  C«t,  n.  \\, 
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when  there  have  been  store  of  people  to  hear  sermon 
and  service  in  the  churchy  we  suffer  the  communion  to 
be  nunistered  to  a  few*  It  is  not  enough  that  our  book 
of  common  prayer  hath  godly  exhortations  to  move  all 
thereunto  which  are  present ;  for  it  should  not  suffer 
a  few  to  communicate^  it  shoidd  by  ecclesiastical  dis- 
dplme  and  civil  punishment  provide  that  such  as 
would  withdraw  themselves  might  be  brought  to  com- 
municate, according  both  to  the  law  of  God  and  the 
ancient  church  canons.*  In  the  sixth  and  last  place 
Cometh  the  enormity  of  imparting  this  sacrament  pri- 
vately unto  the  sick." 

Thus  far  accused,  we  answer  briefly  to  the  first ;  ^  that, 
seeing  God  by  sacraments  doth  apply  in  particular  unto 
every  man's  person  the  grace  which  himself  hath  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  there  is  no  cause 
why,  administering  the  sacraments,  we  should  forbear  to 
express  that  in  our  forms  of  speech,  which  he  by  his 
word  and  gospel  teacheth  all  to  believe.     In  the  true 
sacrament,  "  I  baptize  thee"  displeaseth  them  not.     If 
**  Eat  thou"  in  the  other  offend  them,  their  fancies  are 
no  rules  for  churches  to  follow. 

Whether  Christ  at  his  last  supper  did  speak  generally 
once  to  all,  or  to  every  one  in  particular,  is  a  thing  un- 
certain.    His  words  are  recorded  in  that  form  which 

^  Numb.  ix.  13.  ;   Can.  ix.  Apost.     Concil.  2.  Brae.  cap.  83. 

**  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  166.  **  Besides  that  it  is  good  to  leave  the  popish 
form  in  those  things  which  we  may  so  conveniently  do,  it  is  best  to  come 
as  near  the  manner  of  celebration  of  the  supper  which  our  Saviour  Christ 
used  as  may  be.  And  if  it  be  a  good  argument  to  prove  that  therefore 
we  must  rather  say  Tcike  thou  than  Take  ye,  because  the  sacrament  is  an 
application  of  the  benefits  of  Christ,  it  bc^oveth  tVial  \.\ve  i^i^^ic^^vet  ^Qi\i\!^ 
direct  his  admonitions  particularly  one  after  anolYieT  uivlo  «J\  ^oafc  ^wVyOsx 
bear  bis  sermon,  which  is  a  thing  absurd.'* 
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0erveih  best  for  the  setting  down  with  historical  b: 
what  was  spoken^  they  are  no  manifest  proof  that  \i§ 
spake  but  once  unto  all  which  did  then  commmuca(%: 
much  less  that  we  in  speaking  unto  every  communicBnl 
severally  do  amiss«  although  it  were  clear  thai  vt 
herein  do  otherwise  than  Christ  did*  Our  imitation,  ol 
him  consisteth  not  in  tying  scrupulously  ourselves  unto 
his  syllables^  but  rather  in  speaking  by  the  heavenlj 
direction  of  that  inspired  divine  wisdom  which  teachetli 
divers  ways  to  one  end^  and  doth  therein  control  their 
boldness  by  whom  any  profitable  way  is  censured  as 
reprovable  only  under  colour  of  some  smaU  differenoa 
from  great  examples  going  before.  To  do,  throughout, 
every  the  like  circumstance  the  same  which  Christ  did 
in  this  action,  were,  by  following  his  footsteps  in  that 
sort,  to  err  more  from  the  purpose  he  aimed  at  than  we 
now  do  by  not  Mowing  them  with  bo  nice  and  Beyew 
strictness. 

They  little  weigh  with  themselves  how  dull,  how 
heavy,  and  almost  how  without  sense  the  greatest  part 
of  the  common  multitude  every  where  is,  who  think  it 
either  unmeet  or  unnecessary  to  put  them,  even  man  by 
man,  especially  at  that  time,  in  mind  whereabout  they 
are.  It  is  true  that  in  sermons  we  do  not  use  to  repeat 
our  sentences  severally  to  every  particular  hearer,  —  a 
strange  madness  it  were  if  we  should.  The  softness  of 
wax  may  induce  a  wise  man  to  set  his  stamp  or  image 
therein ;  it  persuadeth  no  man  that  because  wool  hath 
the  like  quality,  it  may  therefore  receive  the  like  im- 
pressioiL  So  the  reason  taken  from  the  use  of  sacra- 
nients,  in  that  they  are  instruments  ot  gcwi^  \flAa  «^«t^ 
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pffticular  man,  may  with  good  congniitj  lead  the 
Chnrdi  to  frame  accordingly  her  words  in  administra* 
tkm  of  sacraments^  because  they  easily  admit  this  form, 
vhich  being  in  sermons  a  thing  impossible  without  ap- 
J^t  ridiculous  absurdity,  agreement  of  sacnuncnte 
widi  sermons  in  that  which  is  alleged  as  a  reasonable 
proof  of  conveniency  for  the  one  proveth  not  the  same 
allegation  impertinent  because  it  doth  not  enforce  the 
odier  to  be  administered  in  like  sort.  For  equal 
principles  do  then  avail  unto  equal  conclusions  when 
Ae  matter  whereunto  we  supply  them  is  equal,  and  not 

Our  kneeling  at  communions  is  the  gesture  of  piety.' 

If  we  did  there  present  ourselves  but  to  make  some 

show  or  dumb  resemblance  of  a  spiritual  feast,  it  may 

be  that  sitting  were  the  fitter  ceremony ;  but,  coming 

aa  receivers  of  inestimable  grace  at  the  hands  of  God, 

what  doth  better  beseem  our  bodies  at  that  hour  than 

to  be  sensible  witnesses  of  minds  imfeignedly  humbled  ? 

Our  Lord  himself  did  that  which  custom  and  long  usage 

Jiad  made  fit ;  we,  that  which  fitness  and  great  decency 

hath  made  usual. 

The  trial  of  ourselves  before  we  eat  of  this  bread 
and  drink  of  this  cup  is  by  express  commandment  every 
man's  precise  duty.  As  for  necessity  of  calling  others 
unto  account  besides  ourselves,  albeit  we  be  not  there- 
unto drawn  by  any  great  strength  which  is  in  their 
arguments,  who  first  press  us  with  it  as  a  thing  neces- 

*  T.  C  Ifli.  i  p.  16L5.     <*  Kneefing  carrieth  a  sbow  o^  'wot^V^,  toMVn% 
Mgreetb  better  with  the  action  of  the  supper,     {^enati  «&dV!Ctt  K\aii0^s9k 
kneeled  not" 
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esujy  by  affirming  that  the  Apostles  did  use  it%  si4 
then  prove  the  Apostles  to  have  used  it  by  affirming  it  : 
to  be  necessary ;  again^  albeit  we  greatly  muse  how 
they  can  avouch  that  God  did  conunand  the  Levites  i» 
prepare  their  brethren  against  the  feast  of  the  Passover^ 
and  that  the  examination  of  them  was  a  part  of  their 
preparation,  when  the  place  alleged  to  this  purpose  doth 
but  charge  the  Levites  saying,  ^*  Make  ready  look'* 
hecliem,  for  your  brethren,"  to  the  end  they  may  do  ao* 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Moses ;  where* 
fore  in  the  selfsame  place  it  followeth  how  lambs  and 
kids  and  sheep  and  bullocks  were  delivered  unto  the 
Levites,  and  that  thus  "  the  service  was  made  ready;" 
it  followeth  likewise  how  the  Levites  having  in  such 
sort  provided  for  the  people,  they  made  provision  for 
^^  themselves  and  for  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron;" 
90  that  confidently  from  hence  to  conclude  the  neces- 
sity of  examination,  argueth  their  wonderful  great  for* 
wardness  in  framing  all  things  to  serve  their  turn. 
Nevertheless,  the  examination  of  communicants,  when 
need  requireth,  for  the  profitable  use  it  may  have  in 
such  cases,  we  reject  not. 

Our  fault  in  admitting  popish  communicants,  is  it  in 
that  we  are  forbidden^  to  eat,  and  therefore  much  morQ 
to   communicate,   with  notorious  malefactors?      The 


^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  164.  All  things  necessary  were  used  in  the  churches 
of  God  in  the  Apostles*  times ;  but  examination  was  a  necessary  thing, 
therefore  used.  **  In  the  Book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  6.)  the 
Levites  were  commanded  to  prepare  the  people  to  the  receiving  of  the 
Passover,  in  place  whereof  we  have  the  Lord's  supper.  Now,  examin- 
ation being  a  part  of  the  preparation,  it  followeth  that  here  is  ccHnniand- 
ment  of  the  examination.** 
^  1  Cor.  y,  11.  ;  T.  C.  lib.  L  p.  167, 
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name  of  a  papist  is  not  ^ven  unto  any  man  for  being 
I  notorions  malefactor.  And  the  crime  wherewith  we 
ire  charged  is  suffering  of  papists  to  conununicate ;  so 
that,  be  their  Hfe  and  conversation  whatsoever  in  the 
sight  of  men,  their  popish  opinicns  are  in  this  case  hud 
as  bars  and  exceptions  agsdnst  them,  yea,  those  opinions 
which  they  have  held  in  former  times,  although  they 
now  both  profess  by  word  and  offer  to  show  by  fact  the 
contrary.*  All  this  doth  not  justify  us,  which  ought 
not,  they  say,  to  admit  them  in  any  wise,  till  their 
goepel-like  behaviour  have  removed  all  suspicion  of 
popery  from  them,  because  papists  are  ^^  dogs,  swine, 
beasts,  foreigners  and  strangers"  from  the  house  of 
God ;  in  a  word,  they  are  "  not  of  the  Church." 

What  the  terms  of  " gospel-like  behaviour"  may  in- 
clude is  obscure  and  doubtfuL  But  of  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  present  world,  firom  which 
they  separate  all  papists,  we  are  thus  persuaded. 
Church  is  a  word  which  art  hath  devised  thereby  to 
sever  and  distinguish  that  society  of  men  which  pro- 
fesseth  the  true  reUgion  from  the  rest  which  profess  it 
ttoL  There  have  been  in  the  world  from  the  very  first 
Toundation  thereof  but  three  religions :  Paganism,  which 
ived  in  the  blindness  of  corrupt  and  depraved  nature ; 
Judaism,  embracing  the  Law,  which  reformed  heathen- 
sh  impiety,  and  taught  salvation  to  be  looked  for 
;hrough  one  whom  God  in  the  last  days  would  send 

*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  1 67.     **  Although  they  would  receive  the  communion, 
^et  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  until  such  time  as  by  their  religious  and 
^pel-like  behaviour  they  have  purged  themselves  of  iVval  ^ws^vdckYv  oti^ 
yoperjr  which  their  former  life  and  conversation  balYi  caus^  Xo  \^  ^ow- 
e/mi " 
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and  exalt  to  be  Lord  of  all ;  finally^  Christiaa  belifi^ 
which  yieldeth  obedience  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chriet^ 
and  acknowledgeth  him  the  Saviour  whom  Grod  iai 
promise.     Seeing^  then^  that  the   Church  is  a  nauM    ' 
which  art  hath  given  to  professors  of  true  religion;  as 
they  which  will  define  a  man  are  to  pass  hj  those  qut* 
lities  wherein  one  man  doth  excel  another^  and  to  take 
only  those  essential  properties  whereby  a  man  doth 
differ  from  creat\u*es  of  other  kinds ;  so^  he  that  wiB 
teach  what  the  Church  is,  shall  never  rightly  perform 
the  work  whereabout  he  goeth,  till  in  matter  of  rdi» 
gion   he    touch    that    difference   which   severeth  the 
Church's  religion  from  theirs  who  are  not  the  Churdu 
Keligion  being,  therefore,  a  matter  partly  of  contempli* 
tion,  partly  of  action,  we  must  define  the  Church,  whioh 
is  a  religious  society,  by  such  differences  as  do  properly 
explain  the  essence  of  such  things ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the   object  or  matter  whereabout  the  XM)ntemplalion8 
and  actions  of  the  Church  are  properly  conversant 
For  so  all  knowledges  and  all  virtues  are   defined. 
Whereupon,  because  the  only  object  which  separateth 
ours  from  other  religions  is  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  none 
but  the  Church  doth  believe,  and  whom  none  but  the 
Church  doth  worship,  we  find  that  accordingly  the 
Apostles  do  every  where  distinguish  hereby  the  Churdi 
from  infidels  and  from  Jews,  accoimting  "  them  which 
.call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  to  be  his 
Church. 

If  we  go  lower,  we  shall  but  add  unto  this  certain 
casual  and  variable  accidents,  which  are  not  properly 
of  the  being,  but  make  only  for  the  happier  and  better 
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lally,  Cliristb  irJ  Icing  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  either  in  deed,  or  in  i 
QM)cl  of  JcfiL'  &  qunions  and  conceits.  This  is  the  error  of  all  p 
riour  wliom  G<>!i  ckfinitions  that  lutherto  have  been  brought.  The; 
Church  ii  a  la  fine  not  the  Church  by  that  which  the  Church  o 
•8  of  true  religi'^a:  tially  is,  but  by  that  wherein  they  imagine  their 
to  vsi^  ^0'  ^^■'^'^  "^™  perfect  than  the  rest  are.  Touching  par 
I  another,  and  toai    cminency  and  perfection,  parts  likewise  of  impcrfle 

and  defect,  in  the  Church  of  God,  they  are  inf 
iim  degrees  and  differences  no  way  possible  1 
drawn  unto  any  certain  account  There  is  not  the 
contention  and  variance,  but  it  blemisheth  some 
the  unity  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Ch 
which  notwithstanding  may  have,  not  only  wi 
offence  or  breach  of  concord  her  manifold  variet: 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  but  also  her  strife 
contentions  many  times,  and  that  about  matters  < 
small  importance,  yea,  her  schisms,  factions,  and 
other  evils  whereunto  the  body  of  the  Church  ie 
ject,  sound  and  sick  remaining  both  of  the  same  1 
M  long  as  both  parts  retain  by  outward  profcssior 
vital  substance  of  truth  which  maketh  Christian  re! 
to  differ  from  theirs  which  acknowledge  not  our 
Jesus  Christ  the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind,  gi 
credit  to  his  glorious  Gospel,  and  have  his  sacran 
the  seals  of  eternal  life,  in  derision. 

Now  the  privilege  of  the  visible  Churcli  of  Ga 
of  that  we  speak)  is  to  be  herein  like  the  ark  of  ] 
that,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  all  wi 
it  are  lost  sheep ;  yet  in  this  was  tlic  ark  of  Noi 
vileged  above  the  Church,  tUt  y^Wm  uv^w^  ^ 

•Horn. 
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whicli  were  in  the  one  could  perish^  numbers  in  thi; 
other  are  cast  away,  because,  to  eternal  life,  our  profess ' 
sion  is  not  enough.     Many  things  exclude  from  tbs 
kingdom   of   God,   although    from  the   Church  th^  ' 
8eparate  not. 

In  the  Church  there  arise  sundry  grievous  storms,  Iff 
means  whereof  whole  kingdoms  and  nations  profesfflog 
Christ  both  have  been  heretofore  and  are  at  this  present 
day  divided  about  Christ.  During  which  divisions  aol 
contentions  amongst  men  albeit  each  part  do  justify 
itself,  yet  the  one  of  necessity  must  needs  err  if  there 
be  any  contradiction  between  them,  be  it  great  or  little  > 
and  what  side  soever  it  be  that  hath  the  truth,  the  samd 
we  must  also  acknowledge  alone  to  hold  with  the  true 
Church  in  that  point,  and  consequently  reject  the  othef 
as  an  enemy  in  that  case  fallen  away  from  the  true 
Church. 

Wherefore  of  hypocrites  and  dissemblers',  whofl6 
profession  at  the  first  was  but  only  from  the  teeth  out-, 
ward,  when  they  afterwards  took  occasion  to  oppugn 
certain  principal  articles  of  faith,  the  Apostles  whicli 
defended  the  truth  against  them  pronounced  them 
^^  gone  out "  from  the  fellowship  of  sound  and  sincere 
believers,  when  as  yet  the  Christian  religion  they  had 
not  utterly  cast  off. 

In  like  sense  and  meaning  throughout  all  ages  here- 
tics have  justly  been  hated  as  branches  cut  off  from  the 
body  of  the  true  Vine,  yet  only  so  far  forth  cut  off  as 
their  heresies  have  extended.  Both  heresy  and  many 
pther  Climes  which  wholly  sever  feora.  God,  do  a^vet 

»  X  John,  u.  \9. 
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from  the  Church  of  God  in  part  only.     "  The  mystery 
«f  jriety,"  Baith  the  Apostle,  "  is  without  peradventure 
great,  Grod  hath  been  manifested  in  the  flesh,  hath  been 
justified  in  the  Spirit,  hath  been  seen  of  angels^  hath 
been  preached  to  nations,  hath  been  believed  on  in  the 
world,  hath  been  taken  up  into  glory."*     The  Church 
a  pillar  and  foundation  of  this  truth,  which  no  where  is 
known  or  professed  but  only  within  the  Church,  and 
they  all  of  the  Church  that  profess  it.     In  the  mean- 
while it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  profess  this  who 
are  not  therefore  cleared  simply  from  all  either  faults 
or  errors  which  make  separation  between  us  and  the 
wellspring  of  our  happiness.     Idolatry  severed  of  old 
the  Israelites,  iniquity  those  scribes  and  Pharisees  from 
God,  who  notwithstanding  were  a  part  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  —  a  part  of  that  very  seed  which  God  did 
himself  acknowledge  to  be  his  Church.     The  Church 
of  God  may  therefore  contain  both  them  which  indeed 
are  not  his,  yet  must  be  reputed  his  by  us  that  know 
aot  their  inward  thoughts,  and  them  whose  apparent 
jvickedness  testifieth,  even  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
vorld,  that  God  abhorreth  them.     For  to  this  and  no 
)ther   purpose   are  meant    those  parables   which   our 
Saviour  in   the   Gospel  hath   concerning  mixture  of 
►'ice  with  virtue,  light  with  darkness,  truth  with  error, 
ks   well  an  openly  known  and   seen  as  a  cunningly 
doked  mixture. 

That  which  separateth  therefore  utterly,  that  which 
jutteth  off  clean  from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  is 
jlain  sLpostacjr,  direct  denial,  utter  rejection,  oi  \)afe\^\i^^ 

*  i  Tim.  iii.  16, 
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ChristiAn  faiths  as  far  as  the  game  is  professedly  diS* 
ferent  from  infidelity.  Heretics,  as  touching  ihM 
points  of  doctrine  wherein  they  fail;  schismatics)  fH  i 
touching  the  quarrels  for  which,  or  the  duties  whereii^  ' 
they  divide  themselves  from  their  brethren;  looser 
licentious,  and  wicked  persons,  as  touching  their  sevend 
offences  or  crimes,  have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  of 
God,  the  Church  which  is  soimd  and  sincere  in  ib 
doctrine  that  they  corrupt,  the  Church  that  keepetk 
the  bond  of  unity  which  they  violate,  the  Church  thit 
walketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousness  which  they  trans- 
gress ;  this  very  true  Church  of  Christ  they  have  left, 
howbeit  not  altogether  left  nor  forsaken  simply  tte 
Church,  upon  the  main  foundations  whereof  they  ooor 
tinue  built,  notwithstanding  these  breaches  whereby 
they  are  rent  at  the  top  asunder. 

Now,  because  for  redress  of  professed  errors  and 
open  schisms  it  is  and  must  be  the  Church's  care  thft 
all  may  in  outward  conformity  be  one,  as  the  laudabk 
polity  of  former  ages,  even  so  our  own  to  that  end  and 
purpose  hath  established  divers  laws,  the  moderate 
severity  whereof  is  a  mean  both  to  stay  the  rest  and  to 
reclaim  such  as  heretofore  have  been  led  awry.  But 
seeing  that  the  ofiices  which  laws  require  are  always 
definite,  and  when  that  they  require  is  done  they  go  no 
farther,  whereupon  sundry  iU-affected  persons,  to  sate 
themselves  from  danger  of  laws,  pretend  obedience, 
albeit  inwardly  they  carry  still  the  same  hearts  which 
they  did  before,  by  means  whereof  it  falleth  out  that 
receiving  unworthily  the  "bleared  a«^T«xfieat  at  our 
bandsy  they  eat  and  drink  tlieir  o^na.  3kaxMi3aJL\oTi\  \\.\s^ 
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finr  remedy  of  this  mischief  here  determined%  t 
wlKHn  the  kw  of  the  reahn  doth  pimiBh  unless  t 
oommumcatej  such,  if  they  offer  to  obey  law^  the  Chu 
notwitbfltandiiig  should  not  admit  without  probal 
before  had  of  their  gospel-like  behaviour. 

TVherem  they  first  set  no  time  how  long  this  g 
posed  probation  must  continue ;  again  they  nomii 
no  certain  judgment  the  verdict  whereof  shall  appi 
men's  behaviour  to  be  gospel-like ;  and  that  whic 
r       the  Churi'    ^'^  material,  whereas  they  seek  to  nmke  it  more  1 
hieli  tlio^  ^    ^  dissemblers  to  be  received  into  the  Church  than 


ne  is  profeiei" 
i^  as  touchii?'^ 
foil:  schL^QK^ 
)r  the  ilutie?  n-- 
leir  brethren:'^ 
touching  their?' 
>n  the  true  Cbn 
1  and  sincere - 
Church  that  k? 


Cllri^t  they  W^^-        «  T.  C  lib.  L  p.  167.    "  If  the  place  of  the  fifth  to  the  Corinthia 
1    «  siraiJ^'     ^'^  *^  ^"^  ^^^^"^^  have  any  fkmiliarity  with  notorious  oflTendc 
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Moogst  his  disciples,  and  those  only  which  were,  as  St  Paul  spei 
within,  it  is  evident  that  the  papists,  being  without,  and  foreigner 
Jj^gm  from  the  Church  of  God,  ought  not  to  be  received  if  they  ^ 
«fe  themselves :  and  that  minister  that  sliall  give  the  supper  t 
Ifflfd  to  him  which  is  known  to  be  a  papist,  and  which  hath  never 
Ijy  dear  renouncing  of  popery  with  which  he  hath  been  defiled, 
Pwnne  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  doth  give  the  meat  that  is  prt 
» the  children  unto  dogs,  and  he  bringcth  into  the  pasture  wh 
Prorwed  for  the  sheep,  swine  and  unclean  beasts,  contrary  to  the  fail 
fr^that  ought  to  be  in  a  steward  of  the  Lord's  house,  as  he  is. 
«ert  that  I  doubt  not  but  many  of  those  which  are  now  papists  p 
^fflMtion  of  God,  which  God  also  in  his  good  time  will  call 
Pledge  of  his  truth;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  ought  to  be  ub 
"*""*ter  and  unto  the  Church,  touching  the  ministering  of  sacrame 
•wngers  and  as  unclean  beasts.  ....  The  ministering  of  th( 
■o*mente  unto  them  is  a  declaration  and  seal  of  God's  favour  a 
**J«tion  with  them,  and  a  plain  preaching  partly  that  they  be  i 
™oy  from  their  sins,  partly  that  they  are  of  the  household  of  G< 
w«  as  the  Lord  wiU  feed  to  eternal  life,  which  is  not  lawful  to  b 
e^l  *J^j7****^^  "e  °ot  of  the  household  of  faith.  And  ther. 
wtade  that  the  compelling  of  papists  unto  the  communion,  a 
S;  ^"li*"^  Jetting  of  them  go,  when  as  they  be  to  be  punisl 
»ar  stubbornness  in  popery  (with  this  coudiUoxv,  \^  \\vtN  VvW  x^^ 
^muDjoi,;  «  very  unlawful,  when  as,  aWhoMtYv  vVv^n  ^c.m\^  ^ 
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and  polity  as  yet  hath  done^  they  make  it  in  trutt 
more  easy  for  such  kind  of  persons  to  wind  themselYei  ^ 
out  of  the  law  and  to  continue  the  same  they  were  j 
The  law  requireth  at  their  hands  that  duty  which  in  ] 
conscience  doth  touch  them  nearest,  because  the  greatest  j 
difference  between  us  and  them  is  the  sacrament  of  the  j 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  whose  name  in  the  serrice  \ 
of  our  communion  we  celebrate  with  due  honour,  wUdi  \ 
they  in  the  error  of  their  mass  profane.  As,  therefore^  \ 
on  our  part  to  hear  mass  were  an  open  departure  from 
that  sincere  profession  wherein  we  stand ;  so,  if  they  on 
the  other  side  receive  our  communion,  they  give  us 
the  strongest  pledge  of  fidelity  that  man  can  demand. 
What  their  hearts  are  God  doth  know.  But  if  they 
which  mind  treachery  to  God  and  man  shall  once  ap- 
prehend this  advantage  given  them,  whereby  they  may 
satisfy  law  in  pretending  themselves  conformable  (for 
what  can  law  with  reason  or  justice  require  more?)^ 
and  yet  be  sure  the  Church  will  accept  no  such  offer, 
till  their  gospel-Ukie  behaviour  be  allowed ;  after  that 
our  own  simplicity  hath  once  thus  fairly  eased  them 
from  sting  of  law,  it  is  to  be  thought  they  will  learn 
the  mystery  of  gospel-like  behaviour  when  leisure 
serveth  them.  And  so,  while  without  any  cause  we 
fear  to  profane  sacraments,  we  shall  not  only  defeat  the 
purpose  of  most  wholesome  laws,  but  lose  or  wilfully 
hazard  those  souls  from  which  the  likeliest  means  of 
full  and  perfect  recovery  are  by  our  indiscretion  with- 
held. 

For  neither  doth  God  thus  bind  us  to  dive  into  men's 
consciences^  nor  can  their  fraud  and  deceit  hurt  any 
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man  but  themselves.  To  hira  they  seem  such  as  they 
we ;  but  to  us  they  must  be  taken  for  such  as  they  seem. 
In  the  eye  of  God,  they  are  against  Christ  that  are  not 
truly  and  sincerely  with  him ;  in  our  eyes,  they  must 
be  received  as  "  with  Christ,"  that  are  not  to  outward 
show  "against  him." 

The  case  of  impenitent  and  notorious  sinners  is  not 
like  unto  theirs  whose  only  imperfection  is  error  severed 
from  pertinacy ;  error  in  appearance  content  to  submit 
itself  to  better  instruction ;  error  so  far  alreadv  cured  as 
to  crave  at  our  hands  that  sacrament  the  hatred  and 
utter  refusal  whereof  was  the  weightiest  point  wherein, 
Heretofore,  they  swerved  and  went  astray. 

In  this    case,    therefore,    thev    cannot    reasonablv 

charge  us  with  remiss  dealing,  or  with  carelessness  to 

'I'hom  we  impart  the  mysteries  of  Christ;  but  they  have 

given  us  manifest  occasion  to  think  it  requisite  that  we 

earnestly  advise  rather  and  exhort  them  to  consider  as 

they  ought  their  sundry  oversights,  first  in  equalling 

undistinctly  crimes  with  errors,  as  touching  force  to 

make  uncapal)le  of  this  sacrament :  secondly,  in  suflPer- 

inff  indignation  at  the  faults  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 

blind  and  withhold  their  judgments  from  seeing  that 

(vhich  withal  they  should  acjknowledge,  concerning  so 

much  nevertheless  still  due  to  the  same  Church,  as  to  be 

held  and  reputed  a  j)art  of  the  house  of  God,  a  limb  of 

the  visible  Church  of  Christ :  thirdly,  in  imposing  upon 

:;he  Church  a  burden  to  enter  farther  into  men's  hearts, 

ind  to  make  a  deeper  search  of  their  consciences,  than 

iny  law  of  God  or  reason  of  man  enforceth :  fourthly, 

md  lastly,  in  repelling,  under  colour  of  longer  trial, 

vol..  //.  D 
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such  from  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  grace,  as  are  both 
capable  thereof  by  the  laws  of  God,  for  any  thing  we 
hear  to  the  contrary,  and  should  in  divers  considerations 
be  cherished  according  to  the  merciful  examples  and 
precepts  whereby  the  Gospel  of  Christ  hath  taught  us 
towards  such  to  show  compassion,  to  receive  them  with 
lenity  and  all  meekness,  if  any  thing  be  shaken  in  them 
to  strengthen  it,  not  to  quench  with  delays  and  jea- 
lousies that  feeble  smoke  of  conformity  which  seemeth 
to  breathe  from  them,  but  to  build  wheresoever  there  is 
any  foundation,  to  add  perfection  unto  slender  b^in- 
nings,  and  that,  as  by  other  offices  of  piety,  even  so  by 
this  very  food  of  life  which  Christ  hath  left  in  his 
Church,  not  only  for  preservation  of  strength,  but  alflO 
for  relief  of  weakness. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  selves,  in  whom  the  next 
thing  severely  reproved  is  the  paucity*  of  communi-. 
cants :  if  they  require  at  communions  frequency,  we 
wish  the  same,  knowing  how  acceptable  unto  God  such 
service  is  when  multitudes  cheerfully  concur  unto  it*: 
if  they  encourage  men  thereunto,  we  also  (themselves 
acknowledge  it)  arc  not  utterly  forgetful  to  do  the  like; 
if  they  re([uire  some  public  coaction  for  remedy  of  that 
wliercin,  by  milder  and  softer  means,  little  good  is  done, 
tliey  know  our  laws  and  statutes  provided  in  that  be- 
half, whcrcunto  whatsoever  convenient  help  may  be 
added  more  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  what  cause  have  we 
given  the  world  to  think  that  we  are  not  ready  to 
hearken  to  it,  and  to  use  any  good  mean  of  sweet  com- 
puhion  '^  to  have  this  high  and  heavenly  \>aacvy3Lfc\.\«c?yij 

*  T,  C.  lib.  J.  p.  147.  *•  2  Cbton.  xxx.  IS.     PwVia  «w^.  V- 

'  JLuke^  xjv,  S3. 
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furnished  ?  Only  we  cannot  so  far  yield  as  to  judge  it 
convenient  that  the  holy  desire  of  a  comjxjtent  number 
should  be  unsatisfied^  because  the  greater  part  is  careless 
and  undisposed  to  join  with  them. 

Men  should  not  (they  say)  be  permitted,  a  few  by 
iliemselyes,  to  communicate,  when  so  many  are  gone 
away,  because  this  sacrament  is  a  token  of  our  conjunc- 
tion with  our  brethren ;  and  therefore,  by  communicating 
apart  from  them,  we  make  an  apparent  show  of  dis- 
traction. I  ask,  then,  on  which  side  unity  is  broken  ? 
r  whether  on  theirs  that  depart,  or  on  theirs  who,  being 
left  behind,  do  conununicate  ?  First,  in  the  one  it  is  not 
denied  but  that  they  may  have  reasonable  causes  of  de- 
parture, and  that  then  even  they  are  delivered  from  just 
blame.  Of  such  kind  of  causes  two  are  allowed: 
namely,  danger  of  impairing  health,  and  necessary  busi- 
ness requiring  our  presence  otherwhere.  And  may  not 
a  third  cause,  which  is  unfitness  at  the  present  time, 
detain  us  as  lawfully  back  as  either  of  these  two  ?  True 
it  is,  that  we  cannot  hereby  altogether  excuse  ourselves ; 
for  that  we  ought  to  prevent  this,  and  do  not.  But  if 
we  have  committed  a  fault  in  not  preparing  our  minds 
before,  shall  we  therefore  aggravate  the  same  with  a 
worse,  the  crime  of  unworthy  participation  ?  He  that 
abstaineth  doth  want,  for  the  time,  that  grace  and  com- 
fort which  religious  communicants  have;  but  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  receiveth  death :  that 
which  is  life  to  others  tumeth  in  liim  to  poison. 

Notwithstanding,  whatsoever  be  the  cause  for  which 
men  abstain,  were  it  reason  that  the  fault  of  one  part 
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afaoald  anv  wav  abridxre  their  benefit  that  are  not 
£iiiltT  ?  There  is  in  all  the  Scripture  of  God  no  one 
syllable  which  doth  C'^ndemn  c^»mmunicating  amongst 
a  few  when  the  re?t  are  depart ed  fi\im  them. 

As  for  the  la^t  thin^.  which  is  our  impartii^ 
this  sacrament  privately  unto  the  sick ;  whereas  there 
have  been  of  iJd  i  they  grant  j  t^  o  kinds  of  necessity 
wherein  this  sacrament  might  l»e  pri^-ately  adminis- 
tered* ;  of  which  twu  the  one  Wing  erroneously  ima- 
gined^ and  the  other  ( they  say )  C4:intinuing  no  longer  in 
use,  there  remaineth  unto  us  no  necessity  at  all,  for 
which  that  cust4:im  should  be  retained.  Tlie  fidsely 
surmised  necessity  is  that  whereby  some  have  thougiit 
all  such  excluded  from  possibility  of  sal\'ation  as  did 
depart  this  life  and  never  were  made  partakers  of  the 
holy  Eucharist.  The  other  cause  of  necessity  waa^ 
when  men,  which  had  faUen  in  time  of  persecution,  and  j 
liad  afterwards  rcix^nted  them,  but  were  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived again  unto  the  fellowsliip  of  this  communion, 
did  at  the  hour  of  their  death  request  it,  that  so  they 
might  rest  with  greater  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind, 
lieing  thereby  assunxl  of  de|)arture  in  unity  of  Christ  8 
Church,  which  virtuous  desu-e  the  fathers  did  think  it 
great  impiety  not  to  satisfy.  This  was  Serapion's  case 
of  necchsity.  Serapion,  a  faitliful  aged  person,  and  al- 
ways of  very  uprigiit  lite,  till  fear  of  persecution  in  the 
end  cauHcd  him  to  shrink  back,  after  long  sorrow  for 
his  scandalous  oflence,  and  suit  oftentimes  made  to  be 
purdoned  of  the  Church,  fell  at  length  into  grievons 
MckneHu,  and  Wmg  ready  to  yield  up  l\ie  ^aswX»^» 

■   T.  C.  i.  146. 
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then  more  instant  than  ever  before  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. Which  sacrament  was  necessary  in  this  case : 
not  that  Serapion  had  been  deprived  of  everlasting  life 
without  it,  but  that  his  end  was  thereby  to  him  made 
the  more  comfortable.  And  do  we  think  that  all  cases 
of  such  necessity  are  clean  vanishe<l  ?  Sui)pose  that 
some  have  by  mispersuasion  lived  in  sclii!?m,  withdrawn 
themselves  from  holy  and  public  assemblies,  hated  the 
prayers  and  loathed  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
fiJsely  presimiing  them  to  be  fraught  with  impious  and 
anti-christian  corruptions  ;  which  error  the  God  of 
mercy  and  truth  opening  at  the  length  their  eyes  to  see, 
they  do  not  only  repent  them  of  the  e\'il  which  they 
have  done,  but  also,  in  token  thereof,  desire  to  receive 
comfort  by  that  whereunto  they  have  offered  disgrace 
(which  may  be  the  esse  of  many  poor  seduced  souls  even 
at  this  day),  God  forbid  we  should  think  that  the 
Church  doth  sin  in  permitting  the  wounds  of  such  to 
Le  suppled  with  that  oil  which  this  gracious  sacrament 
I    doth  yield,  and  their  bniised  minds  not  only  need  but 

There  is  nothing  which  the  soul  of  man  doth  desire 
in  that  last  hour  so  much  as  comfort  against  the 
natural  terrors  of  death,  and  other  scruples  of  conscience 
which  commonly  do  then  most  trouble  and  perplex  the 
weak,  towards  whom  the  very  law  of  God  doth  exact 
at  our  hands  all  the  helps  that  Christian  lenity  and  in- 
dulgence can  afford.  Our  general  consolation  depart- 
ing this  life  is  the  hope  of  that  glorious  and  blessed 
resurrection*  which  the   Apostle    St.  Pa\A^   n'aHi'^iXVv, 

'  ^  Cor.  XK.  21.  b  pY^VL  m.  W- 
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^eafdffraa-kv^  to  note  that,  u  aQ  men  shall  hafe 
avaarafl'tv,  and  be  raised  again  from  the  dead,  so 
just  shall  be  taken  np  and  exalted  above  the  re;st.  iri      m^^v 
the  power  of  Gtxl  doth  but  raise,  and  noc  exalr. 
life  and  this  reanrreetion  of  oiir  LonlJesiL?  Christ  kte' 
all  men,  as  touching  the  ^uificiency  of  that  he  InA 
done ;  but  that  which  maketh  us  partakers  thereof  ii 
oar  particular  communion  with  Christ,  and  this  aacn*. 
ment  a  principal  mean  as  well  to  strengthen  the  bonl 
as  to  multiply  in  us  the  fruits  of  the  same  eommumda; 
for  which  cause  St.  Cyprian**  termeth  it  a  joyful  *©• 
lemnity  of  expedite  and  speedy  resurrection ;  Ignatii»% 
a  medicine  which  procureth  immortality  and  preventetli 
death ;  Irenaeua*,  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies  lo  eter- 
nal life,  and  their  pre?<ervatiTe  fitim  corruption.     Xow 
because  that  sacrament,  which  at  all  times  we  may  re- 
ceive unto  this  effect,  is  then  most  acceptable  and  mort 
firnitful,  when  any  special  extraordinary  occasion,  nearly 
and  presently  urging,  kindleth  our  desires  towards  it. 
their  severity,  who  cleave  unto  that  alone  which  is 
generally  fit  to  be  d«me,  and  so  make  all  men  s  condition 
alike,  may  arid  much  affliction  to  divers  troubled  and 
grieved  mind^*,  of  whose  particular  estate  particular 
•^Tt  being  had,  according  to  the  charitable  order  of 
trch  wherein  we  live,  there  ensue th  unto  God 

r  iK  T^f  yyjs  (waptri^.       Theophyl.      Udrrts  oi  Mptrwoi  a«- 
W9i  8)  wurrel  dt^unhneu  rStv  kyaBm¥,     Ammon.  Vide  1  Thes*. 

""  '^tturreetionU  laetabunda  solenmia."*      Ctfpr.  dn   €**»• 

WBf  hrriZtntinf  fi^  ^qmw,     Igaat.  Epist.  ad  Ephais. 

fnjtandum  est  ex  MflemnVbua,  taxoeii  v&A«^iiuSa& 
didum  c»t.**     Lib.  elxxxiii.  fL  de  Be^.  3^^ 
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rdnt  glory  which  hiB  ri^teoufl  Bunts  comforted  in  thei 
greatest  distresses  do  yield ;  and  unto  them  which  ha^ 
their  reasonable  petitions  satisfied,  the  same  conteni 
mentj  tranquillity,  and  joy,  that  others  before  them,  b 
means  of  like  satisfaction,  have  reaped,  and  wherein  n 
are  all,  or  should  be,  desirous  finally  to  take  our  leave  < 
the  world,  whensoever  our  own  uncertain  time  of  mo 
iflsured  departure  shall  come. 

Concerning,  therefore,  both  prayers  and  sacrament 
together  with  our  usual  and  received  form  of  admini 
taring  the  same  in  the  Church  of  England,  let  th 
much  suffice. 
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WHAT  COMFORTS  FLOW  FROM  THE  SACRAMENT 

OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

[JOHN  HACKBT,  D.D.] 


But  as  if  many  spouts  should  opcu  into  one  cistern,  so 
all  comforts  consj)iro  to  meet  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Nothing  else  hut  the  actual  enjoying 
of  heaven  is  above  it.  .  The  Church,  which  dispenseth 
all  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  can  bring  forth  no  better. 
Children  that  are  come  to  age  can  ask  no  more  than 
the  whole  portion  of  their  father's  goods  that  come  unto 
them;  and  what  is  that  but  the  blood  of  Christ?  nud 
this  is  the  new  testament  in  that  blood.  Christ  is 
mine,  his  body  is  mine,  his  blood  is  mine,  all  is  mine ! 
"  Oh  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  the  Lord 
Ood  oumi|:>otent,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
come."*  And  the  Spirit  saith,  "Write,  lilessed  are 
they  tliat  are  called  to  the  marriage  su{)per  of  the 
Lamb."**  It  is  much  to  be  received  into  the  covenant 
with  God  by  the  former  sacniment :  is  it  not  more  to 
be  kept  in  covenant  by  the  other  ?  It  is  nmch  in  bap- 
tism to  be  brought  from  death  to  life :  but  what  is  Ufa 
without  nourishment  to  preserve  it  ?     This  keeps  us  in 

*  Rev.  xix,  7.  **  Vw.  9. 
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the  lease  of  the  old  covenant^  that  the  years  of  it  shall 
never  run  out  and  expire. 

This  is  food  to  keep  us  in  health  and  strength,  that 
we  never  decay  and  faint.  By  it  we  lay  hold  of  the 
promise,  "My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee."*  Then  why 
should  I  not  embolden  my  heart  with  holy  security 
against  all  fears ;  for  the  Lord  hath  put  himself  into  my 
hand,  and  into  my  mouth,  and  into  my  spirit :  of  what 
then  should  I  be  afraid  ?  This  is  that  courage  which 
our  liturgy  sounds  forth,  as  with  a  shrill  tnuni)et,  to  all 
that  come  to  this  banquet  well  prepared.  It  begins, 
that  **  it  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  all  them  that  receive 
it  worthily ; "  it  bids  us  "  come  with  a  full  trust  in  God's 
mercy,  and  with  a  quiet  conscience ;  "  it  proclaims  aloud, 
"  Hear  what  comfortable  words  our  Saviour  Christ 
saith  unto  all  that  truly  come  unto  him :  ^  So  God 
'  loved  the  world,'  &c.  ^  This  is  a  true  saying,' "  &c. 
It  hath  gathered  the  sallies  of  spiritual  joy,  as  it  were, 
into  a  bundle  of  myrrh.  It  adds,  "  Christ  hath  in- 
stituted and  ordained  holy  mysteries,  as  pledges  of  his 
love,  and  for  a  continual  remembrance  of  his  death,  to 
our  great  and  endless  comfort."  And  if  all  this  put 
together  will  not  blandish  our  conscience,  and  stablish 
our  joy,  we  would  be  dull  and  spirit-broken,  though  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  come  and  say  unto  us,  as  he 
did  unto  Gideon,  "  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty 
man  of  valour."^  For  an  angel  of  the  Lord  cannot 
plead  so  much  to  the  solace  of  the  heart  as  the  great 

«  Jsaiab,  Uv,  10,  ^  Judg.  nv.  \^. 
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Angel  of  the  Coyenant  hath  done  in  these  great  deuMm- 
strations  of  love  as  foUoweth. 

1.  First ;  as  baptism  was  the  former,  so  this  is  the 
second,  visible  publication  of  God's  apparent  mercy.  It 
is  not  a  bare  message,  but  a  lively  apprehension  of 
them  by  palpable  means ;  not  in  a  vision  or  a  dream, 
but  in  a  real  object.  Call  to  mind  that  the  Lord  was 
angry  with  Solomon  because  liis  heart  was  turned  froni 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  had  appeared  unto  him 
twice.*  Once  the  Lord  hath  appeared  unto  us  in  the 
token  of  his  love  by  water ;  and  once  again  he  appears 
unto  us  in  the  elements  of  his  holy  table.  Twice  he 
hath  appeared  to  bless  thee.  Therefore,  "  eat  thy  bread 
with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart"  ^ 
For  if  you  turn  away  from  comfort  when  the  Lord 
hath  appeared  twice  unto  you  to  give  it  you,  he  will  be 
angry,  and  leave  you  to  a  thick  darkness  of  sorrow, 
such  as  fell  upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

2.  Secondly ;  the  Lord  can  appear  comfortably  unto 
us,  though  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  camp,  as  he  did  to  Joshua  ^;  or  in  a  flame  of  fire, 
as  he  did  to  Manoah  ^ ;  or  in  a  tempest  upon  the  sea,  as 
he  did  to  the  Apostles  * ;  or  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  he 
did  to  Mary  Magdalen.'  But  here  he  appears  unto  ub 
in  a  feast,  which  is  a  time  of  innocent  delight.  The 
glory  of  God,  which  we  look  for,  is  set  forth  unto  us  in 
that  which  our  senses  apprehend  for  sweetness  and 
jdeasiu'e ;  as,  ^*  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  that  yc 
may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom':" 

*  /  Kinga^  xL  39.  "  Eccleft.  ix.  7.  *  J«»*»-  "•  13- 

''Judlgr.  xiii.  20.  '  Matt.  xW.  27.  *  l«ftni,xi..\\. 

'  Luke,  Mxii.  S9. 
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which  is  translated  from  bodily  pleasure  to  spiritual, 
that  in  the  heaven  of  blessedness  the  soul  shall  feed 
continually  as  at  a  banquet,  of  which  we  hare  now  a 
taste  in  the  kingly  provision  of  Chrigt's  supper.     It  ii« 
a  kingly  feast^  although  imparted  in  a  little  pittance  of 
bread  and  wine ;  yet  it  is  more  costly  and  precious  in 
that  which  it  signifies  than  Solomon  and  all  his  cuurt 
had  for  their  diet  day  by  day.'     We  are  brought  to  eat 
at  the  king's  table,  a^  Mephibosheth  was,  like  one  of  the 
king's  sons.^     To  eat  together  is  a  communion  of  mure 
than  ordinary  acquaintance.     Do  you  note  the  endear- 
ing favour  of  God  in  that  ?     And  what  are  wc,  that 
are  not  thrust,  as  our  kind  might  look  for  it,  to  gather 
up  crumbs  under  the   board,  but   to  eat  oiu*  portion 
before  the  Lord,  with  the  Lord,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  ?     For  he  that  brake  bread,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Apostles,  gives  it  to  us,  as  our  High  Priest,  though  he 
be  in  heaven.     I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
the  guest-chamber  with  a  quiet  and  unshaken  heart ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  not  invited  us  as  Absalom  did  Amnou, 
to  kill  u^,  nor  as  Esther  did  Hainan,  to  accuse  us ;  but 
as  Melchisedec  brought  forth  bread  and  wine  to  Abra- 
ham, to  bless  ue?.     He  gives  us  Asher's  portion ;  bread 
tliat  shall  be  fat,  and  royal  duinties.*^     Only  the  case  is 
altered  if  Christ  shall  say,  "  The  hand  of  .him  that  be- 
trays mc,  the  hand  of  him  that  loves  me  not,  the  hand 
of  him  that  believes  not  in  mc,  the  hand  of  him  that 
will  not  keep  my  sayings,  is  on  the  table  ;  "  thjit  wreteh 
shall  be  thrown  out,  and  be  fed  with  bread  of  sorrow 

»  Kings,  iV  22.  "2  Sam.  ix.  11.  '^  O^tii.  iXvl. 
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and  water  of  affliction ;  nay^  where  there  shall  not  be  a 
drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 

3.  Thirdly ;  that  which  astonisheth  the  communicant 
and  ravisheth  his  heart  is,  that  this  feast  affords  no 
worse  meat  than  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour. 
Those  he  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world ;  these  are  the 
repast  of  this  supper,  and  these  we  truly  partake.  For 
there  is  not  only  the  visible  reception  of  the  outward 
signs,  but  an  invisible  reception  of  the  thing  signified. 
There  is  far  more  than  a  shadow,  than  a  type,  than  a 
figure.  Christ  did  not  only  propose  a  sign  at  that 
hoiu*,  but  also  he  gave  us  a  gift,  and  that  gift,  really 
and  effectually,  is  himself^  which  is  all  one,  as  you  would 
say,  spiritually  himself;  for  spiritual  union  is  the  most 
true  and  real  union  that  can  be.  That  which  is  pro- 
mised and '  faith  takes  it,  and  hath  it,  is  not  fiction, 
fancy,  opinion,  falsity,  but  substance  and  verity.  Being 
strengthened  with  power,  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  inward 
mind,  Christ  dwelleth  in  our  hearts  by  faith.*  As  by  a 
ring,  or  a  meaner  instrument  of  conveyance,  a  man  may 
be  settled  in  land,  or  put  into  an  office ;  and  by  such 
conveyances  the  ratification  of  such  grants  are  held  to 
be  real ;  how  much  more  real  is  the  gift  and  receipt  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  when  conveyed  unto  us  by  the 
confirmation  of  the  eternal  Spirit !  For  observe,  it  is 
the  same  Spirit  that  is  in  Christ  and  that  is  in  us,  and 
we  are  quickened  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit.^  There- 
fore it  cannot  choose  but  that  a  real  union  must  follow 
between  Christ  and  us,  as  there  is  a  union  between  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  by  the  animation  of  one  souL 

*  Ephes.  ilL  17.  "  Rom.  win.  11. 
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But  fiedth  is  the  mouth  wherewith  we  eat  his  body  and 
drink  his  blood ;  not  the  mouth  of  a  man^  but  of  a  faith- 
ful man ;  for  we  hunger  after  him^  not  with  a  corporeal 
appetite^  but  a  spiritual ;  therefore  our  eating  must  be 
spiritual,  and  not  corporeal.  Yet  this  is  a  real,  a  sub- 
stantial partaking  of  Christ  crucified,  broken,  his  flesh 
bleeding,  his  wounds  gaping ;  so  he  is  exhibited,  so  we 
are  sure  we  receive  him,  which  doth  not  only  touch  our 
outward  senses  in  the  elements,  but  pasfs  through  into 
the  depth  of  the  soul.  For  in  true  divinity,  real  and 
spiritual  are  equipollent;  although  with  the  papists 
nothing  is  real  unless  it  be  C()rix)rcal ;  wliich  is  a  gross 
way  to  defraud  us  of  the  sublime  and  soul-ravishing 
virtue  of  the  mystery ;  "  a  mystery  neither  to  be  set 
out  in  words,  nor  to  be  comprehended  sufficiently  in  the 
mind,  but  to  be  adored  with  faith,"  says  Calvin.*  But 
herein  we  pledge  Christ  in  the  cup  of  love ;  herein  we 
renew  the  covenant  of  forgiveness  strongly  assured  by 
the  sprinkling  of  blood :  the  life  is  in  the  blood ;  and, 
without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  of  sins,  be- 
cause death  is  the  wages  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  greatest 
dishonour  that  can  be  done  to  God;  and  death  in 
Christ's  person  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  can  be 
made.  He  died,  and  gave  himself  for  me  ;  he  died,  and 
gave  himself  to  me,  as  he  was  dead  in  his  gored  and 
pierced  body,  that  his  sacrifice  might  be  in  me,  and  in 
all  those  that  are  redeemed  by  it.  We  read  of  some 
mothers  that,  in  a  great  famine,  have  eaten  their  own 
children  ^ ;  but  what  mother,  in  the  time  of  famine,  did 
ever  give  her  own  flesh  to  save  the  life  of  her  child  ? 

*  Lib.  Instit  e.  17.  sect  5.  ^2  Kings,  vL 
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But  Christ  hath  given  himself  for  us^  that  we  might 
not  perish.  *^  O  Lord,  I  owe  all  my  life  to  thee^  be- 
cause thou  hast  laid  down  thy  life  for  me.  Oh  let  me 
bleed  out  my  sins,  that  thy  blood  may  fill  all  the  veins 
of  my  spirit.  Oh  let  my  body  be  transfigured  to  the  hea- 
venly by  cleanliness  and  chastity,  by  being  used  only 
for  thy  worship  and  service,  that  the  body  of  my  Sa- 
viour may  come  under  the  roof  of  it.  Then,  when  the 
King  shall  set  forth  his  table,  and  give  himself  to  me 
in  his  wonderful  feast,  my  spikenard  shall  send  forth  a 
sweet  smell  ^ ;  my  soul  shall  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  shall  rejoice  in  Christ  my  Savioiu*." 

"  We  have  found  the  Messias,"  says  Philip  to  Na- 
thanael;  and  where  have  we  found  him?  At  a  feast :  a 
feast  of  his  own  body  and  blood,  but  set  out  with  no 
more  cost  and  show  than  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  sip  of 
wine.  In  this  manner  it  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  om- 
nipotency  of  God's  pleasure  to  institute  it,  with  the 
efficacy  of  a  strong  faith  concurring  to  receive  it.  The 
Church  had  done  very  ill,  if,  of  its  own  head,  it  had 
made  so  mean  a  representation  of  Christ ;  but  the  Lord 
must  be  obeyed,  and  ought  to  be  admired  in  the  hu- 
mility of  liis  ordinance,  who  hath  not  given  us  rich 
viands  and  full  cups,  but  made  the  feast  out  of  the 
fragments  of  the  meanest  creatures.  Let  them  that 
will  make  themselves  fit  to  be  his  guests  bring  a  pre- 
paration of  humility  suitable  to  the  exility  of  those  ob- 
lations. "  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied,  they 
shall  praise  the  Lord,  and  seek  him  ^ ; "  and  at  that  sea- 
son let  the  riotous  remember  Iiis  fulness  of  bread,  and 

*  Cant  i.  12.  *>  Psalm  xxii.  26. 
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excess  of  wine.  Grod  is  honoured  in  a  little,  and  his 
liberality  is  abused  in  the  excess  of  his  creatures.  And 
it  is  worth  the  noting,  that  the  elements  which  we  are 
invited  to  take  are  of  fruits  that  grow  out  of  the  earth, 
to  show  that  the  earth,  which  was  cursed  fur  Adam's 
sake,  is  blessed  for  Christ's  sake.  As  it  brings  forth 
thorns  and  thistles,  to  call  to  mind  our  rebellion ;  so  it 
brings  forth  bread  and  wine,  to  call  to  mind  our  redemp- 
tion. Neither  doth  God  supply  us  with  bread  only  out 
of  the  furrows  of  the  earth,  but  sometime  it  liath  fallen 
out  of  the  clouds  of  heaven.  "  Behold,"  says  God,  "  I 
will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  vou.''*  This  was 
manna,  called  "  the  corn  of  heaven."  ^  This  was  the 
spiritual  meat,  or  angels'  food,  in  which  the  old  believers 
in  the  wilderness  did  eat  Christ  with  an  implicit  faith. 
Our  outward  sign  is  the  bread  of  the  earth,  true  bread 
that  grows  in  the  fields  ;  yet  the  bread  signified  is  that 
which  the  "  Father  hath  given  us  from  heaven."  ®  Brea<l 
is  a  great  part  of  man's  nourishment ;  so  Christ  crucified 
is  the  sole  refection  of  faith.  Bread  is  champed  in  the 
mouth  to  make  it  fit  for  the  stomach ;  so  the  body  of 
Christ  was  ordained  to  be  slain  before  it  could  profit 
us.  **  If  the  corn  of  wheat  fall  not  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit."  ^  By  his  life  we  learn  to  live,  and  by  his 
death  we  are  made  alive.  Bread,  when  it  is  ground 
between  our  teeth  and  eaten,  is  turned  by  concoction 
into  the  substance  of  our  body,  which  explains  our  mys- 
tical union  with  Christ,  that  we  are  made  one  spirit 

•  ExocL  xvi.  4.  ••  Psalm  Ixxviii.  24. 

'  John,  vi.  31.  **  John,  xii.  24. 
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with  him  by  faith,  as  this  sensible  food  is  converted  into 
our  flesh  and  bone. 

Beside,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  outward  signs,  it 
is  God's  meaning  we  should  conceive  how  he  loves  the 
gathering  together  of  many  into  one,  which  is  thus  to 
be  qualified.     At  a  common  supper,  or  any  meal,  all 
that  are  at  the  board  feed  of  the  game  meats ;  yet  every 
one  feeds  to  himself,  and  to  none  beside ;  so  every  com- 
municant eats  Christ  to  himself,  and  the  just  shall  live 
by  his  own  faith.     Nevertheless,  it  is  a  sacrament  to 
combine  and  to  knit  together,  holding  us  fast  into  one 
communion,  that  there  may  be  no  breaking  asunder  of 
the  parts  and   members.     Many  grains  of  wheat  are 
kneaded  into  one  loaf;  many  grapes  are  trodden  that 
their  liquor  may  be  pressed  into  one  cup.     "  We,  being 
many,  are  one  bread,  and  one  body;  for  we  are  all 
partakers  of  that  one  bread."  *     Now,  natural  learning 
will  teach  us  what  a  comfort  there  is  in  union,  and  that 
fractions  and  dissolutions  are  painful  and  grievous.  Be- 
hold, how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  !  behold,  what 
a  strengthening  to  the  mystical  body,  to  continue  in 
one  fellowship  and  breaking  of  bread,  to  link  faith  and 
love  together  in  Jesus  Clirist !     It  was  but  one  deliver- 
ance common  to  all  Israel,  whose  solemnity  was  kept  at 
the  Passover,  though  every  lamb  was  eaten  by  itself  in 
a  several  family.     So  it  is  one  cup  of  salvation  which 
God  hath  given  us  to  drink,  though  distributed  to  the 
faithful  according  to  the  multitude  of  persons;  and  it  is 
one  bread  of  which  we  do  all  eat,  though  some  have  one 
^sbare  of  it  and  some  another.  It  is  nccesaaty  that  many 

•  1  Cor.  X.  n. 
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pieces  be  broken  off  from  one  loaf^  to  typify  the  body 
of  the  Lord  broken  for  ud^  and  that  the  benefits  of  his 
jNUdion  are  distributed  among  us. 

There  are  many  instances  that  are  pregnant  to  prove 
how  pieces  of  something,  broken  and  divided  into  many 
shares,  do  impoi*t  a  communication  of  somewhat  among 
the  dividers.  The  heathen,  at  the  making  of  a  league, 
M  now  and  then  break  a  flint  stone  into  pieces ;  and 
they  that  entered  into  a  league  kept  the  parts  in  token 
of  a  covenant.  Some,  upon  a  contract  of  marriage,  will 
I  break  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  two  halves  are  reserved 
by  the  contmctors.  Shall  I  go  further,  and  yet  come 
nearest  to  our  case  ?  The  Roman  soldiers  parted  our 
Saviour's  garments  among  them,  and  in  that  symbolical 
acddent  is  shown  that  the  Gentiles  should  share  in  the 
aatisfaction  of  his  death.  So  Peter  takes  this  morsel  of 
bread,  John  another,  &c. ;  yet  Christ  is  not  divided. 
The  same  ticket,  as  it  were,  in  words,  in  substance,  is 
put  into  every  hand,  on  which  is  written,  "  Take  and 
eat  it  in  remembrance  of  me." 

"Take  it,"  says  Christ,  and  be  not  afraid,  at* 
Saul  was,  to  take  a  kingdom,  since  Christ  hath  ap- 
pointed it :  be  not  afraid,  as  David  was,  to  be  a 
^ng's  son,  since  such  honour  is  predestinated  to  thee. 
-T'ake  it,  and  fear  not,  as  Peter  did,  saying,  "De- 
part from  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man;"  it  is 
lie  Lord's  delight  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
^  lost."  Take  it,  and  take  heed  you  let  not  go  your 
^old ;  the  thing  is  fast  and  firm,  if  you  do  not  let  it  go 
uid  lose  it.  Take  it,  but  not  to  hold  the  igiVe^avMC^'^  vi^ 
be  world  and  youv  sinful  lugts  in  youx  gri^  lo^^^rXJtot  \ 
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if  jour  hands  be  full  of  these  things^  you  can  never  hold 
this.  Take  it^  and  take  Christ  with  it;  for  he  that 
made  the  testament  in  his  blood  hath  set  the  seal  unto 
the  testament,  which  gives  you  interest  and  possession 
of  the  redemption  by  his  blood.  Take  it,  and  reach  out 
your  hand,  to  signify  that  you  receive  Christ  with  the 
hand  of  faith.  They  are  too  nice,  for  fear  of  I  know 
not  what,  in  the  Roman  Church,  of  losing  a  crumb,  or 
so  forth,  that  they  put  the  body  of  Christ  into  the 
mouth  of  their  disciples,  and  in  pretence  that  they  give 
it  as  a  mother  doth  her  breast  into  the  moutli  of  her 
child ;  whereas  we  receive  this  sacrament,  not  as  babes, 
but  as  those  that  are  grown  to  the  measure  of  a  good 
age.  ^  And  if  we  be  not  worthy  to  take  it  into  our 
hands,  we  are  not  worthy  to  receive  it  in  our  mouths. 
Take  it,  and  eat  it ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  be  sprinkled 
without,  but  to  feed  on  Christ,  and  to  digest  him  within. 
If,  upon  the  supply  of  com,  and  beasts,  and  cattle,  Paul 
might  say,  that  ^*God  hath  filled  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness* ;"  if  we  are  glad  of  that  which  sus- 
tains us  for  a  time,  and  yet  we  must  die ;  how  glad  will 
we  be  to  eat  of  that  as  will  give  us  such  a  life  that  will 
endure  for  ever !  "  Eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,"  says  the 
serpent  to  Eve,  ^*  and  you  shall  not  die  ; "  but  he  lied 
unto  her.  Therefore,  to  dissolve  the  works  of  the  devil, 
our  Saviour  hath  appointed  that  which  we  shall  eat,  and 
assured  the  promise  of  everlasting  life  unto  it.  Eat,  as 
Jonathan  did  of  the  honeycomb,  that  you  may  be  lusty 
to  pursue  your  enemies ;  and  though  Satan  has  sworn 
your  death,  as  Saul  did  Jonathan's  ^  the  Lord  will  de- 

*  Acts,  ziv.  17.  M  Sam.  xit.  44. 
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liver  you.  Pine  not  away  with  the  conBumption  of  an 
evil  conscience;  but  eat,  and  be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  his  mercy ;  as  the  spirit  of  the  Egyptian,  who 
was  half  dead,  came  to  him  again,  when  he  had  eaten 
a  little.'  Eat,  and  grind  the  bread  between  your  teeth, 
to  show  the  Lord's  death.  For  Christ  could  have  said, 
"This  is  my  body  slain;  this  is  my  body  crucified ;^^ 
but  he  had  rather  say,  "  This  is  my  body  broken  for 
you;"  to  show  the  great  injuries  of  his  suiFerings.  Eat, 
then,  and  remember  you  eat  the  body  as  it  was  broken ; 
and  remember  that  you  drink  the  blood  as  it  flowed  out 
of  his  wounds. 

To  keep  these  things  in  remembrance  is  the  great 

design  of  the  sacrament ;  an  object  which  keeps  the 

fimcy  of  the  soul  waking,  that  otherwise,  it  may  be, 

would  fall  asleep.      In  the  eixth  of  St.  John,  Christ 

preacheth  over  and  over  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking 

his  blood,  without  a  sacrament,  by  the  power  of  faith. 

But  to  keep  it  in  fresh  and  frequent  meditation,  the 

Lord  hath  given  us  a  palpable  and  signal  token,  as  if* 

ne  would  engrave  it  upon  the  palms  of  our  hands,  and 

upon  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,  upon  the  membranes  of 

^Ur  brain,  and  upon  the  foreskin  of  our  heart.     This  is 

*  blessing  twice  and  twenty  times  given,  because  it  is 

iSiven  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten.     They  that  love 

^thers  would  live  in  the  memory  of  those  they  love  :  it 

^*i  because  Christ  loves  us  entirely,  that  he  would  be 

Remembered  of  us.     And  no  friend  will  say  to  another, 

**  Remember  me  when  I  am  gone,"  but  that  he  means 

Reciprocally  to  remember  his  friend,  to  whom  he  spake 

"  1  Sam.  zsx.  12, 
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it.  J£  you  will  remember  Christ,  he  will  remember 
you.  And  the  thief  on  the  cross  will  teach  you  that  it 
is  good  to  continue  in  his  memory :  "  Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."  O  blessed 
Christ  I  thou  art  good,  and  dost  good :  thou  hast  not 
only  provided  an  invaluable  benefit  for  thy  Church,  but 
dost  put  it  into  our  hands  that  we  may  not  lose  it;  and 
dost  bring  it  into  oui*  eyes  by  clear  ostension,  that  we 
may  not  forget  it.  We  are  apt  to  remember  injuries 
and  to  forget  benefits ;  unthankfulness  will  undo  us,  if 
we  take  not  heed  of  it.  Oh,  rub  over  your  memory,  and 
consider  the  noble  \vorks  of  the  Lord,  especially  this 
great  work,  how  he  suffered  for  us  unto  death.  Ee- 
member  seriously  this  one  thing  as  you  ought,  and  God 
will  let  you  forget  nothing  that  will  do  you  good. 
There  is  no  grievous  sin  which  we  incui',  but  for  the 
present  Christ  is  forgotten,  as  if  he  had  never  come  to 
charge  us  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 
But  look  upon  his  wounds  which  bleed  for  our  trans- 
gressions, and  it  will  stanch  the  flux  of  sin,  and  make 
our  hearts  bleed,  because  we  have  forgotten  obedience. 
In  our  distresses,  our  sickness,  and  losses,  we  cry  out 
that  God  hath  forgotten  us ;  he  hath  forgotten  to  be 
gracious,  and  shuts  up  his  loving-kindness  in  displeasure. 
But  distrust  him  not :  a  mother  cannot  forget  her  child, 
much  less  such  a  father.  Every  tribulation  which  he 
inflicts  is  but  a  thorn  in  our  sides  to  prick  us  and  awake 
us,  because  we  have  forgotten  God. 

And  remember  the  death  of  Christ,  not  only  casting 
^our  eyea  back  to  the  large  liistoTiea  oi  \\.  m  \Jafc  <i^»- 
^Jsj  as  if  that  would  suffice ;  but  affecteai7,^T«ift>2tfsS2i, 
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lealously ;  and  then  eveiy  thing  else  will  come  to  mind 
to  perfect  holiness.     When  we  remember  his  death,  we 
are  sure  he  is  past  death,  and  risen  again,  now  to  die  no 
more,  and  that  he  is  ascended  into  heaven,  and  makes 
intercession  for  us.     We  have  obtained  that  faith  that 
we  partake  in  the  new  testament  of  his  blood,  and 
that,  our  names  being  found  in  the  testament,  we  are 
heirs  of  God,  co-heirs  with  Christ.     The  custom  of  the 
world  will  teach  us  that  an  heir  is  bound  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  testator,  to  see  every  thing  performed  that 
he  hath  charged  and  bequeathed.     Do  your  part  like  a 
good  executor,  with  a  righteous  administration,  in  re- 
membrance of  him.     But  forgctfulness  cannot  creep 
upon  us,  when  there  is  so  visible  a  monument  before  us 
to  bring  it  often  into  our  thoughts.     Luther  says,  "  It 
will  help  a  man  more  in  the  study  of  piety,  to  meditate 
profoundly  upon  Christ's  passion  one  day,  than  to  read 
over  all  the  Psalms  of  David."     A  bold  comparison : 
it  will,  indeed,  ravish  the  soul  with  trembling,  to  con- 
sider how  much  Christ  loved  us,  by  how  much  he  suf- 
fered for  us :  it  will  make  us  look  upon  sin  with  horror, 
^hich  begat  such  torment  and  ignominy  to  the  innocent 
Lamb  of  God ;  it  will  comfort  our  weak  faith,  that  he 
^ho  hath  done  so  great  things  for  us  will  not  abandon 
'*8 ;  and,  having  subdued  our  enemies,  will  not  let  them 
^enew  the  battle  to  overcome  us :  it  will  encourage  us 
to  lay  down  our  life  for  him,  who  hath  laid  down  his  life 
for  us.     "  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet :  I  will 
be  glad  in  the  Lord."'     He  hath  drunk  up  the  cup  of 
Borrow,  that  I  might  drink  of  nothing  but  the  cup  of 

»  Psalm  civ.  34. 
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salvation.     This  is  the  wine%  which,  being  given  unto 
him  that  hath  a  heavy  heart,  confutes  all  the  objectioiu 
of  injSdelity,  despair,  an  evil  conscience,  or  whatsoever   | 
the  tempter  can  suggest  against  the  hope  of  my  glorifi- 
cation.    Says  the  son  of  Sirach*^,  "  The  remembrance 
of  Josias  was  as  sweet  as  honey  in  all  mouths,  and  as 
music  at  a  banquet  of  wine."     If  the  name  of  Josiaa 
was  so  precious  for  restoring  religion,  what  melody  is 
there  in  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  name,  what  music 
in  his  banquet,  which   is   the  very  mercy-seat  from 
whence  the  voice  of  the  Lord  gives  the  principal  oracles 
of  consolation  I  whose  definition  I  have  reserved  to  be 
the  last  words  of  all :   Consolatio  est  conveniens  unio  p(h 
tenticB  cum  ohjecto  ;  as  our  best  scholars  have  it,  "  Con- 
solation is  convenient  union  of  any  faculty  with  its  ob- 
ject.**  As  when  the  eye  meets  with  light,  it  is  the  com- 
fort of  the  eye ;  when  the  ear  meets  with  harmony,  it  is 
the  comfort  of  the  ear.    AVhat  is  the  most  transcendent 
consolation,  therefore,  but  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
God,  the  best  object,  in  a  real  and  most  significative 
manner,  the  union  of  the  spirit  with  Christ  in  the  sa- 
crament of  his  holy  supper  1     To  whom  be  praise,  and 
glory,  and  tlianksgiving.     Amen. 

■  Prov.  xxxi,  6.  ^  Ecclus.  xlix.  1. 
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A  BRIEF  DISCOURSE  UPON  THE  CHURCH 

CATECHISM. 

[THOMAS  COMBER,  D.D.] 


There  are  so  many  excellent  expositions  of  this  Cate- 
chism^ that  it  is  as  unnecessary  in  itself  as  inconsistent 
with  my  purposed  brevity,  to  explain  the  several  par- 
ticulars thereof;  and  yet.  I  must  not  wholly  pass  by 
this  useful  and  judicious  composure,  concerning  which 
I  will  therefore  only  make  these  general  remarks:  — 

1.  That  the  duty  of  catechising  is  of  divine  institu- 
tion, and  hath  been  observed  in  all- ages  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  this  Catechism  is  in  all  points  agreeable  to  the 
primitive  forms.  3.  That  the  method  thereof  is  exact, 
shall  be  demonstrated  by  its  proper  analysis.  4.  That 
all  persons  concerned  ought  to  promote  the  learning 
and  understanding  thereof. 

First,  We  affirm  that  catechising  is  of  divine  insti- 
tution, and  hath  been  observed  in  all  ages  of  the  Church ; 
the  former  of  which  might  be  proved  by  many  places 
of  Holy  Scripture,  but  two  or  three  plain  texts  shall 
suffice.  In  the  Old  Testament,  God,  by  Moses,  com- 
mands the  Jews  "  to  teach  his  laws  diligently  to  their 
children,"  Deut.  vi.  7. ;  and  by  Solomon  he  enjoins  us, 
"  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go," 

vol/.  JI.  E 
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Prov.  xxil.  6.  In  the  New  Testament^  Christiaa  par 
rents  are  charged,  to  "  bring  up  their  children  in  iifi 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  Ephes.  vL  4. : 
which  precepts  are  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  fJl 
pious  parents  and  masters  from  the  beginning.  Thus 
did  Abraham  instruct  his  children,  before  the  Law, 
Gen.  xviii.  19. ;  David  his,  under  the  Law,  1  ChroxL 
xviii.  9. ;  and  thus  Timothy's  parents  taught  him  under 
the  Gospel,  2  Tim.  i.  5.,  iii.  15.  But  besides  this  do- 
mestic instruction,  Moses,  by  God's  command,  enjoins 
the  priests  to  teach  the  laws  of  God  to  children  in  die 
public  assembly,  Deut.  xxxi.  11,  12.;  and  Jesus  renews 
the  same  charge  to  his  ministers  in  that  command  to 
St.  Peter,  ^*  Feed  my  lambs,"  John,  xxL  15.  Li  obe- 
dience to  which  divine  laws,  the  duty  of  ministers'  m- 
structing  the  younger  sort  hath  been  duly  observe^ 
as  well  among  Jews  as  Christians :  for  the  Jews,  Jo8&- 
phus  tells  us,  they  were  above  all  things  careful  tbut 
their  children  might  be  instructed  in  the  Law%  and 
there  was  in  every  village  a  person  who  was  called  the 
"  instructor  of  babes,"  to  which  St.  Paul  seems  to 
allude,  Rom.  ii.  20. ;  and  Buxtorfius  relates  the  method 
which  they  proceeded  in :  until  ten  years  of  age  they 
taught  them  the  Law,  and  frc^n  thence  until  fifteen 
years  of  age  they  instructed  them  in  the  Talmud*;  to 
which  Grotius  adds  out  of  their  own  authors®,  that  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  they  use  to  bring  them  to  the 
house  of  God,  there  to  be  publicly  examined ;  andl  bring 
approved,  were  then  declared  to  be  "  children  of  the 

*  Joseph.  Antiquit  L  4.  c.  8.  ^  "B\ix\oti.  ^'jn.  ^m^^^  ^  ^. 

*  Grotius  in  Luc.  ii.  42. 
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fteocpty^  that  is,  obliged  to  keep  the  Law.    And  whereas 
our  Saviour  came  up  to  this  catechising  at  twelve  years 
old,  it  was  because  of  his  pregnancy,  according  to  that 
ttying  of  the  Rabbins,  **  The  ingenious  do  run  before  the 
eammand."     This  general  practice  of  the  Jews  was 
imitated  by  the  Christians,  as  all  their  other  pious  usages 
were ;  which  makes  St.  Ambrose  say,  that  this  custom 
was  derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  * ;  and  since 
our  Saviour  had  also  approved  and  commanded  it,  in 
particular  to  St.  Peter,  he  ordained  St.  Mark  to  be  the 
first  catechist  at  Alexandria ;  and  Eusebius  notes,  that 
in  the  year  181,  when  Fantaenus  was  the  instructor  of 
that  school  of  young  Christians,  this  office  had  flourished 
there  for  a  long  time*:  to  Pantaenus  succeeded  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  wrote  his  excellent  catechism  called 
naLSdycayo9,   or   ''  The  Child's  Guide,''   and   left   the 
place  to  Origen®,  who  afterwards,  being  advanced  to 
preach  to  elder  Christians,  appointed  Heraclas  to  cate- 
chise the  more  ignorant*;  to  whom  Dionysius  was  suc- 
cessor.®    The  like   officer  no  doubt  there  was  in  all 
other  Christian  churches,  though  it  be  not  so  fully  re- 
corded.    At  Carthage,  St.  Cyprian  ordained  Optatus  a 
reader  to  catechise  the  new  converts.^    St.  Cyril  also 
bore  this  office  at  Jerusalem  in  his  youth,  and  then  he 
wrote   those   expositions  of  the  Catechism  which   are 
extant  at  this  day.  (St.  Hieron.  de  Scriptor,  Eccles.)  It 
were  an  endless  task  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  the 
fathers  say  concerning  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 

*■  Ambros.  Comment,  in  Ephes.  iv, 

*>  Euseb.  Hist  L  5.  c.  10,  t  E.usfe\).  \.  6.  <i.  ^. 

-^  Ibid.  I  6,  c.  12,        «  Ibid.  L  6.  c.  22.        *  C^^T.  a^  CVexa.  «^.  *2.\. 
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this  duty,  and  no  man,  who  hath  but  sipped  of  antiquity;^ 
can  be  ignorant  what  care  was  taken  in  the  primitiy^ 
times  to  instruct  ihd  catechimiens  in  the  fundamentals 
of  religion,  in  some  places  for  two  whole  years  together', 
besides  the  more  solemn  catechising  of  them  in  the  forty 
days  of  Lent* ;  which  sufficiently  shows  they  thought 
it  of  great  concernment  to  the  Christian  religion,  that 
the  younger  sort  were  well  instructed.     There  was  in- 
deed some  difference  between  the  persons  which  were 
cateclused  then,  and  those  which  we  instruct  now ;  for 
then   generally   the  catechumens  were  such  as  were 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  but  (having  been  bom  of 
heathen  parents)  were  not  yet  baptized ;  so  that  they 
catechised   them  before  their  baptism,    as  we  do. also 
those  who  are  not  baptized  till  they  come  to  riper  years. 
But  (since   there  are  few  such   now,  and  almost  all 
Christians  are  baptized  in  their  infancy)  we  are  ne- 
cessitated to  catechise  those  that  are  already  baptized : 
and  provided  the  duty  be  done,  and  that  this  instruct 
tion  be  given  to  converts  or  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  thereof,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  it 
should  be  before  baptism ;  as  our  Saviour  himself  seems 
to  declare,  in  that  he  hath  placed  teaching  as  well  after 
as  before  baptism,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.     **  Go  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them,  &c.     Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :" 
intimating  we  must  teach  new  converts  before  baptism, 
and  may  teach  others  afterwards.    Nor  yet  is  this  cate- 
chising  after   baptism   any  ways   dissonant  from  the 

«  Concil,  Ellibentan,  Can.  42.  An. 
^  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Pammach.  Cyril.  HiexowA.  Ca.\«  lA.^%\a%.  \. 
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judgment  of  the  primitive  Church;  for  they  then  de- 
termined that  where  it  was  not  possible  to  catechise 
before  baptism^  it  was  sufficient  to  do  it  afterwards ; 
as  in  the  case  of  such  as   were  hastily  baptized  in 
sickness:  theses  were  by  the  ancient  canons  to  be  in- 
stracted  in  the  creed  after  their  baptism*;  and  there  is 
a  famous  instance  of  this  in  the  baptism  of  St.  Easily 
whom  the  bishop  kept  for  some  time  after  in  his  house^ 
that  he  might  instruct  him  in  the  thmgs  pertaining  to 
eternal  life*^    And  a  learned  writer  affirms^  that   all 
baptized  persons  in  the  primitive  times,  although  they 
had  been   catechised  before,  yet  were  wont  to   stay 
several  days  after  their  baptism,  to  be  more  fully  cate- 
chised  in   all  things   necessary  unto   salvation^:  and 
therefore  there  is  much  more  reason  for  us  to  catechise 
children,   that  were  not  at  all  capable   of  being  in- 
structed before  they   were  baptized.     And  hence   it 
comes  to  pass,  that  aU  the  churches  in  the  world  now, 
though  differing  in  many  other  things,  do  all  agree  in 
this,  that  it  is  necessary  to  catechise  children  and  young 
people  in  the  grounds  of  Christian  religion :  the  Papists 
and  Protestants,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  do  all  con- 
sent in  this  matter,  ais  I  shall  show  more  fully  here- 
after: this  being  sufficient  to  prove  the  first  proposi- 
tion ;  viz.  That  catechising  is  of  divine  institution,  and 
ever  was  observed  by  the  churches  of  God  in  all  ages. 

Secondly,  We  shall  make  it  evident,  that  this  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  is  in  all  points  agree- 

a  CoDcil.  Laodicen.  Can.  59. ;  et  Concil.  Eliber.  Caa.  ^%» 

•*  S.  Ampbiloclus  in  Vit  S.  Basil. 

''  VIcecomes  de  Ant  Bapt.  Kit.  1.  5.  c.  53. 
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able  to  the  primitive  forms:*  for,  first,  it  is  certain  we 
do  observe  the  same  form  or  mamier  in  our  catechising 
as  they  did  in  the  primitive  times,  that  is,  by  way  of 
question  and  answer.     So  Philip  catechised  the  eunuch, 
Acts,  viii.  17. ;  and  so  the  persons  to  be  baptized  were 
catechised  in  the  first  ages,  as  we  proved  before.  (Dise. 
of  Bapt.  sect.  L  §  8.)      Hence   St.  Peter  calls  it  the 
**  answer  of  a  good  conscience,"   1  Pet.  iii.  21. ;  and 
accordingly  he   enjoins  the  Christian  people   *'  to  be 
ready  to  give  an  accoimt  of  their  hope  to  every  one 
that  asks  them,"  1  Pet.  iii.  15.     The  same  is  confirmed 
also  by  the  definition  of  an  ancient  author,  who  saith, 
^*  Catechism  is  the  knowledge  of  religion  first  delivered 
to  the  ignorant  by  the  catechist,  and  then  by  them  re- 
peated over  again*;"  which  appears  further  from  the 
very  original  of  the  word,  being  derived  from  ^jgaa^ 
that  is,  an  echo,  or  a  repeated  soimd,  because  the  cate- 
chist did  first  teach  them,  and  then,  by  way  of  ques- 
tion, try  if  they  had  learned  what  he   delivered  to 
them :  which  gave  good  grounds  to  the  authors  of  the 
Roman  Catechism  to  say,    "  That  the  manner  of  the 
Apostles'  catechising,  which  the  Church  yet  imitates  in 
the  mysteries  of  baptism,  consisted  of  questions  and 
answers."  (PrcBfat  ad  Catech,  Bom.)   As  to  the  manner, 
therefore,  we  imitate  the  primitive  Church.     Secondly. 
And  so  we  do  also  in  the  matter  of  our  Catechism;  for 
the  catechisms  of  the  first  ages  were  not  like  those  of 
our  modem  divines ;  whose  systems  of  theology  were 
but  only,  as  Clem.  Alexandrinus  informs  us,  (ruvrofios 

«W  Karexfyrov  Kcd  vd\iv  &iro8o9€T(ra  W  abrov.  S.  CVemetks, 
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waiSela,  a  Inrief  hutructian;  the  catechumens  of  old 
being  obliged  to  learn  no  more  than  to  say  those  things 
hy  heart  which  thej  were  to  repeat  at  their  baptism ; 
that  isy  the  Renunciation,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,,  as  we  learn  fix>m  divers  passages  of  the  fathers ; 
and  we   seldom  find  mention  of  any  more  than  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  principal  parts  of 
the  catechising  of  the  ancients.     The   sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople  ordains,    that  the  catechu- 
mens shall  learn  the  Creed.*     St.  Hicrom  also  testifies, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  his  time,  ^^  to 
instruct  those  who  were  to  be  baptized  for  forty  days 
together  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity."^     St. 
Augustin  hath  written  a  peculiar  exposition  of  the  Creed 
to  the  catechumens,  in  many  places  whereof  he  shows 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  African  Church  to  catechise 
young  Christians  principally  in  the  Creed®;  not  ex- 
cluding the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  the  same  father  doth 
teach  to  the  catechumens,  and  explain  it  to  them  in  his 
two  and  fortieth  Homily.     As  to  this  Church  of  Bri- 
tain, it  is  very  likely  there  was  no  other  catechism  here 
of  old,  but  only  the  exposition  of  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer :  for  venerable  Bede  affirms,  that  in  his 
time   they  taught   to  young    converts    the  Apostles' 
Creed.^     And  the  most  ancient  canons  of  the  Saxons 
do  enjoin  the  priests  *^  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  Creed 

»  *OTi  9u  robs  fpuTi^ofiiyovs  r^v  vltniv  iKHctyOdveiv.   Can.  68.  ita  Concil. 
Laod.  Can.  46. 

**  Hieron.  ad  Pammac.  Epist.  61. 

*  August,  de  Symbolo  ad  Catechismum.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.,  lib.  3.  cap.  1., 
lib.  4.  cap. 

<»  ^Novee  vitse  auditoribus  sjmbolum  ftdei  tTftdim\x&  c\v3Lodi  ^x  ^xio^vi- 
cim  ApostoloB  ardinatum  est."  Com,  in  E$dr,  u. 
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• 

and  the  Lord's  Prayer*,  as  being,  I  suppose,  the  Cate- 
chism of  that  age.  Whence  St.  Ansehn  calls  catechism^ 
"  the  doctrine  which  was  at  first  delivered  to  us  by 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer."'*  As  for  the  Ten 
Commandments,  although  they  are  not  named  in  the 
most  ancient  writers,  as  part  of  the  primitive  Catechism^ 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  they  were  taught  to  young 
Christians  also ;  because  the  baptized  were  to  promise 
to  live  after  God's  commandments,  as  we  showed  be- 
fore. (Disc,  of  Baptism,  sect.  1.  §  8.)  And  St.  Ambrose 
saith  he  instructed  those  who  were  to  be  initiated  in 
moral  duties ;  {Ambr.  lib.  de  initiand.  initio ;)  with  whom' 
agreed  St.  Augustine,  affirming  that  the  catechumens 
were  not  only  to  be  taught  the  faith,  but  also  the  rules 
of  good  life ;  adding,  that  though  the  brevity  of  Scrip- 
ture do  not  express  it,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  Philip 
delivered  the  eunuch  such  rules  also.^  Howbeit,  I  find 
the  Ten  Commandments  enjoined  to  be  taught  and  ex- 
plained to  the  people  in  some  old  coimcils  of  this  na- 
tion^, which  shows  they  have  long  had  a  place  in  the! 
Catechism  used  in  this  Church.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  primitive  and  ancient  Catechism  did  not  consist 
of  more  than  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  are  all  the  ancient  parts  of 
ours,  only  the  doctrine  of  the  two  sacraments  (which 

^  <*  Ut  dominicam  orationem  et  symbolum,  presbyter!  discant  et 
doceant."  Synod,  Cloves.  Can,  10.  Excerpt.  Egherti  Can,  6.  ap„  Spebn, 
torn.  1. 

*>  **  Doctrina  quae  in  exordio  tradita  est  nobis  per  symbolum  et  ora- 
tionem Dominicam.'*  AnseL  Com,  in  Heb,  6. 

°  **  Nullo  modo  dubitandum  est,  et  ilia  in  Catechismo  dicta  esse  quae 
ad  vitam  moresque  pertinent.**  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Operib,  cap.  9. 

<*  Cone.  Lamb.  An.  Dom.  1281.  cap.  de  Informat.  simplic.  Item  in 
Const.  Georg.  Arch.  Ebor.  An.  1486.  Spelm.  Cone.  torn.  2. 
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were  of  old  more  largely  explicated  to  baptized  persons, 
witness  St.  Cyril's  Mystagogical  Catecheses)  was  pru- 
dently added  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  because  their 
Catechism  is  chiefly  dedgned  to  fit  young  Christians 
for  the  holy  communion.    But  though  I  affirm  the  parts 
of  ancient  catechism  delivered  to  catechumens  to  learn 
were  no  more  than  ours,  I  deny  not  but  the  primitive 
Church  did  expound  these  things  more  largely  to  the 
catechumens,  mating  them  understand  the  meaning  of 
them,  and  proving  their  expKcations  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture;   which  expositions  are  called  exorcisms  by  St. 
Cyril*;  and  St.  Clemens  saith^,  "  Let  the  catechumen 
be  taught  in  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  who  is 
not  begotten ;  of  God  the  Son,  the  only  begotten ;  and 
of  Gt)d  the  Holy  Ghost :  let  him  be  taught  the  order 
of  the  creatures,  the  methods  of  providence,  and  why 
the  world  was  created."     And  in  Dionysius,  the  cate- 
chist  teacheth  his  young  Christian  "  the  perfect  way  of 
coming  to  God,  and  leading  the  divine  life."  (Eccles. 
Hierar.)     And  this  also  is   required  by  our  Church, 
(dm.  59.),  and  performed  by  our  ministers,  who  usually 
spend  the  afternoon  of  the  Lord's  day  in  explaining 
these   necessary  and  fundamental  articles  and  duties, 
to  such  as  can  say  the  Catechism:  so  that  we  come 
as  near  to  the  best  antiquity  in  this  our  Catechism, 
as  it  is  possible  (In  our  circumstances)  for  us  to  do. 
I  will  therefore  proceed  to  show  the  excellent  method 
of  this  Catechism,   and  then   exhort   all  to   the   use 
thereof. 

*  Cyril.  Hierosol.  praefat.  ad  Cateches.  p.  4,  5.     *E<f>opKlf€iv,  rovreari 
Kofrux*^  iarUrrovs.     Balsamon  Not.  ad.  Concil.  Loadicen.  Can.  26. 
**  Clement.  Const  lib.  7.  cap.  39. 
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Whatfloeyer  hath  been  hitherto  said  of  the  diyine 
institution  of  catech]fling»  and  the  excellency  of  this 
Catechism,  both  for  its  agreeableness  to  antiquity  and 
its  own  exact  method,  tends  chiefly  to  the  kst  particukr ; 
which  is,  fburthty,  to  exhort  all  persons  to  promote  the 
kaming  and  understanding  thereof:  for,  doubtless, 
catechisiDg  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  Christian 
duties.  H^edppus  tells  us  that,  by  this  way  of  cate- 
chisingy  the  Christian  religion  was  suddenly  spread  oyer 
most  parts  of  the  known  world  within  forty  years  after 
Christ.  And  as  it  was  thus  planted,  so  it  must  be  thus 
pr^seryed ;  for  if  we  neglect  to  instruct  our  posterity, 
religion  would  die  with  this  generation,  and  the  next 
age  would  become  barbarous  and  atheistical;  and  there- 
fore all  churches  haye  been  yery  careful  to  enjoin  the 
practice  of  catechising.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares 
it  to  be  the  best  means  to  preserye  and  propagate  their 
religion,  to  compose  a  catechism,  and  command  all  parish 
priests  to  instruct  their  people  in  it.  {ConciL  Trident, 
sess.  24.  cap.  7.)  Luther,  also,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Keformation,  writ  two  catechisms,  and  not  only  pre- 
scribed but  used  this  duty  himself,  declaring  he  delighted 
in  it  mcKre  than  in  all  his  other  offices.  *  The  like  care 
was  taken  in  this  matter  by  Calvin  at  Geneya,  and  by 
all  the  eminent  reformers  in  all  nations,  as  well  as  in 
tiiis  of  ours ;  so  that  Sir  Edwin  Sands  observes,  that 
nothing  did  more  conduce  to  enlarge  the  Protestant 
futh  than  the  diligent  catechising  used  by  the  reformed 
divines;  yea,  the  Romanists  confess  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  their  Catechism,  saying,  "  Our  age  is  sadly 

*  Luther,  in  Psalm  exxyi.  torn.  4.  p,  57. 
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sensible  what  miscliief  they  have  done  the  Church,  not 
only  by  their  tongues,  but  especially  by  those  writings 
which  they  are  wont  to  call  catechisms."  (Pr<Bfat.  ad 
Catech,  Bom.)  And  doubtless  there  can  be  no  means  so 
likely  to  prevent  the  designs  of  the  Papists,  to  root  out 
the  increase  of  atheists,  and  to  unite  those  differences 
which  faction  hath  made  among  us,  as  constant  abd 
careful  catechising  the  younger  sort,  who  are  the  very 
hopes  of  the  next  generation.  The  Athenians,  inquiring 
at  the  oracle  how  their  commonwealth  might  become 
happy,  were  told,  they  should  be  fortunate  if  they  did 
hang  their  most  precious  things  at  their  children's  ears ; 
by  which  was  meant,  instructii^  them  in  the  principles 
of  piety  and  virtue* :  and,  doubtless,  the  counsel  is  very 
proper  for  us  at  this  time.  The  Cretians  taught  their 
children  three  things  in  their  youth :  1.  The  laws  of 
their  country ;  2.  The  praises  of  their  gods;  3.'  The 
encomiums  of  such  as  had  been  valiant  men^ ;  supposing 
this  would  make  them  just,  religious,  and  courageous. 
But  we  Christians  have  the  express  command  of  Gt)d 
for  the  early  instruction  of  our  children;  and  we  have 
many  reasons  to  engage  our  care  therein.  First.  The 
consideration  of  the  natural  ignorance  of  children  in 
good  things,  who,  though  they  learn  evil  easily,  and 
without  a  tutor,  yet  cannot  be  taught  virtue  without 
much  difficulty,  and  many  instructions® ;  so  that,  if  we 
do  not  catechise  them  early  and  often,  they  will  know 
no  more  of  divine  things  than  brutes,  and  only  become 

»  Caussin  par.  Hist  1.  12.  c.  2.       "»  iEUian.  Var.  Hist  L  ^.  c  39. 
^  "  Ranim  et  difficile  est  fieri  bonum,  facile  et  pronum  est  esse  maluiiif' 
et  hac,  sine  magistro,  sine  exemplo^  doctrin^  statim  imbuimur."  Qpr. 
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Wise  to  do  eTiL  Secondly.  Let  us  reflect  apon  the 
miseries  to  which  those  children  are  exposed,  which  are 
not  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  religion.  It  is  almost 
impossible  but  they  should  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
a  good  conscience :  ereiy  wind  turns  them,  eyery  rock 
splits  them,  and  they  stick  upon  erery  sand,  who  want 
this  skill  to  be  th^  pilot ;  they  may  easily  be  drawn 
into  atheism  or  idolatry,  popery  or  enthusiasm:  and 
generally  they  £gJ1  either  into  damnable  errors  or  deadly 
sins,  and  so  ruin  their  precious  souls  to  all  eternity.  Xo 
wonder,  then,  that  God,  ^^  who  would  have  all  to  be 
saved,  would  have  all  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,"  (1  Tim.  iL  4.)  since  without  this  knowledge 
there  is  no  hope  of  salvation ;  and  children  had  bet- 
ter never  been  bom  than  be  left  thus  to  perish  eter- 
nally by  the  cruel  negligence  of  their  inhuman  parents. 
Thirdly.  This  kind  of  instruction  by  catechising  is  the 
foundation  of  all  other  improvements :  reading,  preach- 
ingy  reproof,  and  exhortation  are  all  cast  away  upon 
uncatechised  persons ;  but  if  they  be  first  well  prin- 
cipled, then  they  may  profit  by  all  other  duties.  If  this 
be  first  well  done,  then  we  may  expect  they  will  grow 
in  wisdom  and  in  grace ;  this  will  make  them  good 
subjects,  dutiful  children,  useful  members  of  church  or 
state.  And  whatever  height  any  persons  have  arisen 
unto,  either  in  knowledge  of  religion  or  practice  of 
virtue*,  this  was  the  groundwork  upon  which  they 
built,  and  therefore  must  not  be  despised.  Let  me, 
therefore,  earnestly  press  all  persons  that  are  concerned 

*  **  Nod  contemoenda  sunt  parva,  sine  quibus  magna  constare  non 
possunt.**  Bier,  ad  Lot.  ep.  7. 
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to  promote  this  profitable  and  necessary^  pious  and 
primitive  exercise.  And^  1.  Let  ministers  remember 
their  Lord's  command  to  his  great  Apostle,  and  be  sure 
not  to  despise  to  feed  his  lambs*  St  Ambrose,  St 
Augustine,  and  the  greatest  of  the  fathers  of  the  aincient 
Church,  did  not  disdain  this  office ;  and  it  is  certain 
their  sermons  can  never  do  good  upon  an  uncatechised 
congregation;  but  by  constant  catechising  they  shall 
arm  their  people  against  heresies  as  well  as  evil  practices, 
and  take  the  best  course  to  set  them  early  in  the  ri^t 
way  to  heaven.  Let  parents  and  masters  privately  con- 
descend to  instruct  them,  and  then  publicly  bring  them 
to  God's  house  to  be  examined,  where  their  ready 
answers  will  be  as  great  an  honour  as  a  comfort  to  those 
who  have  instructed  them.  "  He  that  teacheth  his 
child  the  Law,"  saith  R.  Nachman,  •^  is  worthy  to  sit 
in  the  presence  of  God ;  but  he  that  doth  not,  it  were 
well  for  him  if  he  were  blind,  that  he  might  not  see  the 
disgrace  that  will  befall  him."  And,  doubtless,  the 
obedience  and  piety  which  children  and  servants  learn 
by  this  duty  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  aU  the  pains  that 
are  taken  with  them  therein ;  nor  will  any  good  masters 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  teach  the  meanest  of  their  servants, 
when  they  consider  that  King  Louis  IX.  of  France 
catechised  his  kitchen  hoy,  saying,  ^  He  hath  a  soid, 
which  was  bought  with  Christ's  precious  blood,  as  well 
as  mine."  3.  Let  children  be  willing  to  come,  not  being 
ashamed  to  learn,  for  it  is  no  shame  to  be  ignorant  when 
we  desire  to  be  instructed ;  but  the  only  shame  is  to 
resolve  to  continue  ignorant  still.  I  add,  that  not  only 
children  in  age,  but  in  understanding  also,  must  ccHne 
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to  public  catechising ;  even  servants,  and  all  others  wl 
know  not  the  first  principles  of  religion,  as  St.  Pai 
teacheth  us  (Heb.  v.  13.),  and  our  canons  require.  Tl 
older  they  are,  the  more  haste  they  had  need  to  mal 
to  get  this  necessary  instruction,  without  which  if  the 
die  they  are  in  evident  peril  of  damnation.  And 
ministers,  parents,  masters,  and  those  under  their  charj 
do  all  join  their  endeavours  herein,  the  success  wou 
soon  convince  us  how  admirable  a  form  of  catechisii 
we  have,  and  how  necessary  and  beneficial  it  is  for  f 
to  learn  and  understand  it. 
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ON  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTION. 

CBISHOP  BEVERID6E.3 


THOUGHTS   UPON   CHRISTIAN   EDUCATION. 


If  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  were  well 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind^  what  excellent  fruit 
would  they  produce  I  The  earth  would  put  on  another 
face,  bearing  some  resemblance  of  heaven  itself;  idolatry, 
with  all  sorts  of  wickedness  and  vice,  would  be  every 
where  discountenanced  and  suppressed,  for  all  would  wor- 
ship the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  him  only.  There 
would  be  no  more  wars,  nor  rumours  of  wars ;  kingdom 
would  not  rise  against  kingdom,  nor  nation  against  na- 
tion, but  all  princes  would  be  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  their  subjects  at  unity  among  themselves, 
striving  about  nothing  but  which  should  serve  God  best, 
and  do  most  good  in  the  world.  Then  piety,  and  justice, 
and  charity  would  revive  and  flourish  again  all  the 
world  over,  and  particularly  in  the  church  and  kingdom 
to  which  we  belong.  Then  the  prayers  would  be  read 
twice  a  day  in  every  parish,  as  the  law  requires,  and  all 
people  would  heartily  join  together  in  offering  them  up 
to  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  world.  Then  all  that 
are  of  riper  years  would,  at  least  every  Lord's  day, 
celebrate  the  memory  of  the  deat\i  ot  Ci^xm\.,\yj.^\5MjcL 
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their  sins  are  expiated^  and  the  Most  High  God  recon- 
ciled to  them,  and  become  their  God  and  Father.  And 
as  all  sorts  of  people  would  thus  continually  worship 
God  in  his  own  house,  so,  wheresoever  they  are,  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  serve  and  honour  him; 
"  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  they  do,  they 
would  do  all  to  his  glory."  And  as  for  their  fellow-ser- 
vants, they  would  all  "  love  as  brethren,"  and  every  one 
**  seek  another's  good  as  well  as  their  own."  **  Whatsoever 
they  would  that  men  should  do  to  them,  they  would  do 
the  same  to  all  other  men."  In  short,  all  would  then 
**  deny  ui^odliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godlily  in  this  present  world,"  and  so 
walk  hand  in  hand  together  in  the  narrow  way  that 
leads  to  everlasting  life.  This  would  be  the  happy 
state  of  all  mankind  if  they  were  but  well-grounded  in 
that  religion  which  the  eternal  Son  of  God  hath  planted 
upon  earth. 

But  not  to  speak  of  other  people,  we  of  this  nation 
rarely  find  any  such  effect  of  this  religion  among  our- 
selves, though  it  be  as  generally  professed,  and  as 
clearly  taught  among  us,  as  ever  it  was  in  any  nation. 
There  are  but  few  that  are  ever  the  better  for  it ;  the 
most  being  here  also  as  bad,  both  in  their  principles  and 
practices,  as  they  which  live  in  the  darkest  comers  of 
the  earth,  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  never  yet 
shined.  Though  the  kingdoms  in  general  be  Christian, 
there  are  many  heathens  in  it,  people  that  were  never 
christened;  many  that  were  once  christened,  and  are 
now  turned  heathens  again,  living  as  "  \j'it\iO\x\,  Gto^m 
the  world;  "  many  that  would  still  be  tliO\Ag\it  CVtv^NS^W. 
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and  yet  have  apostatised  so  far  as  to  lay  aside  both  the 
sacraments  which  Christ  ordained^  and  every  thing  eke 
that  can  show  them  to  be  so ;  many  that  **  privily  bring 
in  damnable  heresies^  even  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  so  bring  upon  themselves  swift  de» 
struction ; "  many  that  ^^  follow  their  pernicious  ways, 
by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  is  evil  spoken  oS, 
and  through  covetousness  with  feigned  words  make 
merchandise  of  men,"  as  St.  Peter  foretold,  2  Pet.  iL  1, 
2,  3.  Many  "  who  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine, 
but  after  their  own  lusts,  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  itching  ears;"  and  so  fulfil  the  prophecy  of 
St.  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv.  3.  And  of  those  who  still  continue 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  outward 
profession  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  there  are  many 
who,  although  ^*  they  profess  to  know  God,  yet  in  works 
they  deny  him,  being  abominable  and  disobedient,  and 
unto  every  good  work  reprobate,"  Tit.  L  16.  Many, 
did  I  say  ?  I  wish  I  could  not  say  almost  alL  But, 
alas !  it  is  too  plain  to  be  denied. 

For,  of  that  vast  company  of  people  that  are  called 
Christians  in  this  kingdom,  how  few  are  there  that  live 
as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  finish  the  work 
which  God  hath  given  them  to  do,  even  glorify  him  in 
the  world  ?  How  many  that  refuse  or  neglect  to  wor- 
ship and  serve  him  upon  his  own  day  ?  How  few  that 
do  it  upon  any  other  day,  when  they  have  any  thing  else 
to  do  ?  How  many  that  never  received  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  in  their  whole  lives  ?  How  few 
that  receive  it  above  two  or  three  times  in  the  year, 
how  often  soever  they  are  invited  to  it  ?    How  many 
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ire  the  proud,  the  paafidonate,  the  coyetoiiSy  the  mtem- 
perate,  the  incontment,  the  unjustj  the  profane  and 
impious,  in  comparison  of  the  humble,  and  meek,  and 
liberal,  and  sober,  and  modest,  and  righteous,  and  holy 
«mong  us  ?  The  disproportion  is  so  vastly  great,  that 
none  but  Grod  himself  can  make  the  comparison ;  so 
litde  of  Christianity  is  uow  to  be  found  amongst  Chris- 
tians themselves ;  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  so  much  shame  as  well  as 
grief,  to  all  that  have  any  r^ard  for  the  honour  of 
Christ  their  Saviour,  that  they  cannot  but  be  very 
8(dicitous  to  know  how  it  comes  to  'pass  that  his  doctrine 
and  precepts  are  so  generally  slighted  and  neglected  as 
they  are  in  our  days,  and  how  they  may  be  observed 
befter  for  the  future  than  now  they  are  ?  Both  which 
questions  may  be  easily  resolved ;  for  we  cannot  wonder 
that  of  the  many  which  profess  the  Christian  religion 
there  are  so  few  that  live  up  to  it,  when  we  consider 
how  few  are  duly  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  it. 

The  religion  which  Christ  hath  revealed  to  the  world 
is  by  his  grace  and  blessing  settled  and  established 
among  us,  so  as  to  be  made  the  religion  of  the  kingdom 
in  general ;  and  therefore  all  that  are  bom  in  it  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  according  to  his  order  or  institution,  soon 
after  baptized,  and  so  made  his  disciples,  or  Christians 
by  profession.  And  the  Church  takes  security  of  those 
who  thus  bring  a  child  to  be  baptized,  that  when  it 
comes  to  be  capable  of  it,  it  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
Catechism  which  she  for  that  purpose  hath  set  forth, 
containing  all  the  principles  of  that  reli^on  into  which 
it  was  baptized.     But  notwithstanding  this  hath  been 
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neglected  for  many  years,  whereby  it  is  come  to  part 
tliat  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  people  in  this  kingdom 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  religion  they  profess,  baft 
only  to  profess  it  as  the  religion  of  the  country  where 
they  live ;  they  may,  perhaps,  be  very  zealous  for  it,  is 
all  people  are  for  the  religion  in  which  they  are  bom 
and  bred,  but  take  no  care  to  frame  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  it,  because  they  were  never  rightly  informed 
about  it,  or  at  least  not  soon  enough,  before  error  or 
sin  hath  got  possession  of  them,  which  one  or  other  of 
them  commonly  doth  before  they  are  aware  of  it ;  for 
they  are  always  "  as  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight 
of  men  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive,"  Eph.  iv.  14.     And  whatsoever  am  gets  d(H 
minion  over  them,  there  it  reigns  and  domineers  in  their 
mortal  bodies,  so  tliat  they  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof, 
in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  to  them  out  of  (Jod's 
own  word ;  for  tliey  arc  no  way  edified  by  any  thing 
they  hear,  in  that  the  foundation  is  not  first  laid  upon 
which  they  should  build  up  themselves  in  that  mort 
holy  faith  that  is  preached  to  them.     The  word  they 
hear  is  as  "  seed  that  falls  by  the  way  side,"  or-"  upon 
a  rock,"  or  "  else  among  thorns,"  and  so  never  comes  to 
perfection ;  their  hearts  not  being  prepared  beforehand 
and  rightly  disposed  for  it,  by  having  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  first  infused  into  them. 

Tliis,  therefore,  being  the  great  cause  of  that  shame- 
ful decay  of  the  Christian  religion  that  is  so  visible 
among  U8,  we  can  never  expect  to  see  it  TcpMieSL\3CD\«» 
^e  great  duty  of  catechising  be  revived,  and  \5afc  ^aw* 
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that  are  made  about  it  be  strictly  observed,  all  the 
kingdom  oyer ;  as  most  certainly  they  ought  to  be,  not 
only  as  they  are  the  laws  both»of  the  Church  and  State 
under  which  we  live,  but  likewise  for  that  they  are 
groimded  upon  the  word  of  God  himself,  who  expressly 
oommands  the  same  thing  by  his  Apostle,  saying, 
f*  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  but 
bring  them  up  in  the  multure  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord." 

-  For  here,  by  "  nurture,"  we  are  to  understand,  as  the 
Greek  word  ircuJbeia  signifies,  that  discipline  which 
parents  ought  to  exercise  over  their  children  to  prevent 
their  falling  into,  or  continuing  in,  any  wicked  course. 
And  by  the  *^  admonition  of  the  Lord  "  is  meant  the  cate- 
chising, or  puttii^  them  in  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
.Christ,  and  of  what  he  would  have  them  believe  and  do 
that  they  may  be  saved.  For  the  original  word  vovdeatay 
which  we  translate  admonition,  properly  signifies  cate- 
chiong.  (KarrfK^iv  vovdsrelVi  HesycL)  And  there-: 
fore  to  catechise  or  instruct  children  in  the  knowledge 
d  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  duty  here  laid 
upon  ail  parents  by  Almighty  God  himself;  and  all 
that  neglect  to  educate  or  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  admonition  of  the  Lord,  by  catechising  or  teaching 
them  the  principles  of  his  religion,  they  all  live  in  the 
breach  of  a  plain  law,  a  law  made  by  the  supreme  Law- 
giver of  the  world,  and  must  accordingly  answer  for  it 
it  the  last  day. 

Wherefore  all  that  are  sensible  of  the  great  account 
Rrhich  they  must  give  ot  all  their  actions,  at  tWt  \imft  A^ 
be  Judge  of  the  whole  world,  cannot  but  msike  3^  xoxvOcl 
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conscience  of  this  as  of  any  duty  whatsoever,  so  as  to 
use  the  utmost  of  their  care  and  diligence  that  their 
dliildren  may  ^^  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,^  and  eo  be  ^'  wise 
unto  salvation.''  Neither  is  this  any  hard  matter  for 
those  to  do  who  live  in  the  communion  of  our  Churdiy 
haying  such  a  Catechism  ot  Buimnaty  of  the  Chmtitt 
religion  drawn  up  to  their  hands,  which  is  easy  both 
for  parents  to  teach  and  for  children  to  learn ;  and  yet 
so  full  and  comprehensive,  that  it  contains  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  any  man  to  know  in  order  to  his  being  saved: 
as  you  may  clearly  see,  if  you  do  but  cast  your  eye 
upon  the  method  and  contents  of  it ;  which  may  be  aO 
reduced  to  these  five  heads :  —  the  Baptismal  Vow,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Loitfe 
Prayer,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  ordained 
by  our  Lord  Christ 

It  begins  where  a  child  begins  to  be  a  Christian,  and  , 
therefore  hath  a  Christian  name  given  him,  even  at  his  , 
baptism,  "  wherein  he  wa«  made  a  member  of  Christ* 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven : "  which  great  privileges  belong  to  all  that  are 
baptized,  and  to  none  else;   none  else  being  in  the 
number  of  Christ's  disciples :  for  our  Lord  Christ,  a 
little  before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  left  orders  with 
his  Apostles,  and,  in  them,  with  all  that  should  succeed 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  make  all  nations  his  disciples,  by  baptizing  them  **ia 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  as  the 
original  words  plainly  import.  Matt.  xxviiL  19.     And 
therefore,  as  people  of  all  nations  are  capable  of  being 
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oade  his  disciples,  so  none  now  are  nor  ever  can  be 
oade  so  any  other  way  than  by  being  baptized  accord* 
Dg  to  his  order.  But  they  who  are  not  thus  made  his 
lisciples  by  being  ^^  baptized  unto  him,"  are  not  the 
^  members  of  Christ ; "  and  if  they  be  not  the  ^^  mem- 
bers of  Christ,"  they  cannot  be  the  "  children  of  Qt)d,'' 
Dor  haye  any  right  to  the  ^^  kingdom  of  heayen,"  that 
bdng  promised  only  to  such  as  ^^  belieye  and  are  bap- 
tized," Mark,  xvi.  16.  And  our  Saviour  himself  else- 
where also  saith,  "  That  except  a  man  be  bom  again  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  Grod,"  John,  iii.  5.  Whereby  we  may  perceiye 
the  great  necessity  of  this  sacrament,  where  it  may  be 
had,  as  our  Church  obseryes  in  her  office  for  the  minis- 
tration of  it  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years* 

It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  when  our  Saviour 
ordained  baptism  to  be  the  way  or  means  of  admitting 
persons  into  his  Church,  or  the  congregation  of  his 
disciples,  lest  we  should  think,  as  some  have  done,  that 
lie  meant  it  only  of  those  who  are  of  riper  years,  he 
used  the  most  general  terms  that  could  be  invented, 
requiring  that  "  all  nations  "  should  be  so  baptized ;  and 
if  "  all  nations,"  then  children  also,  which  are  a  great, 
if  not  the  greatest,  part  of  every  nation.  And,  accord- 
ii^y,  his  Church  hath  always  baptized  children  as  well 
M  adult  persons.  When  any  who  were  come  to  years 
of  discretion  were  willing  and  desirous  to  become 
Christ's  disdiples,  that  they  might  learn  of  him  the  way 
to  heaven,  they  were  made  so  by  being  baptized ;  and 
if  they  had  children,  they  were  also  baptized  at  the 
nme  time  with  their  parents :  and  so  were  the  OoSLdcr^xi. 
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which  were  afterwards  bom  to  them ;  they  also  were 
baptized  soon  after  they  were  bom.  And  that  it  is  our 
Saviour's  pleasure  that  children  also  should  be  brought 
into  his  Churchy  appears  likewise  in  that  when  his 
disciples  rebuked  those  who  brought  children  to  him^ 
he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them^  ^^  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. "  Mark, 
X.  14. 

.  But  seeing  they  who  are  thus  baptized  according  to 
the  institution  of  Christ  are  thereby  made  his  disciples^ 
and  in  him  the  ^^  children  of  God,"  it  is  necessary  they 
should  then  promise  to  believe  and  live,  from  that  time 
forward,  according  as  he  hath  commanded ;  which  pro- 
mise, therefore,  all  that  are  grown  up  always  used  to 
make  every  one  in  his  own  person,  and  for  that  purpose 
were  and  ought  to  be  catechised  beforehand,  and  pui 
in  mind  of  what  they  were  to  promise  when  they  were 
baptized,  and  therefore  were  called  catechumens.  But 
children  not  being  capable  of  making  any  such  promise 
themselves,  in  their  own  persons,  they  were  always 
admitted,  and  required  to  do  it  by  their  guardians,  that 
is,  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers,  which  brought 
and  offered  them  to  be  baptized;  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  take  care  that  they  be  afterwards  catechised, 
or  instructed  in  the  principles  of  that  religion  into 
which  they  were  admitted,  and  put  in  mind  of  the  pro- 
mise which  they  then  made  of  framing  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  it. 

This  promise,  therefore,  which  children  make  at  their 
baptism  by  their  sureties,  and  which  is  implied  in  the 
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rerj  nature  of  the  oacnment,  whether  thej  have  ai 
raretiefl  or  no,  it  oonsista  of  three  geDeral  heada. 

First,  '^That  thej  will  renounce  the  devil  and  all  1 
works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  worl 
ind  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

Secondly,  *'  That  thejr  will  believe  all  the  articles 
ike  Christian  faitL" 

Thirdly,  « That  they  wiD  keep  Gorl's  holy  wiU  a 
commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days 
their  life." 

Which  three  things,  under  which  the  whole  substai: 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  contained,  being  all  promii 
by  children  when  they  are  baptized  into  it,  it  is  t 
wlutely  necessary  that  they  liC  after^-anls  [lut  in  mii 
80  soon  as  they  arc  capable,  of  the  jiromise  which  th 
then  made,  and  of  the  oUigation  which  lies  upon  th. 
to  perform  it :  for  otherwise  it  can  never  1x5  exficcl 
that  they  should  cither  do,  or  so  much  a^  know 
whereas  the  instructing  them  in  this,  the  first  jiart 
the  Catechism,  will  prepare  and  disjxise  them  for 
understanding  all  the  rest. 

Particularly  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  next  tauj 
them,  containing  all  those  articles  of  the  Christian  fa 
which  they  promised  to  believe,  and  nothing  elac ; 
tMng  but  what  is  grounded  uprm  plain  texts  of  Sci 
twe,  and  hath  been  always  lx;lievcd  by  the  wl 
catholic  Church,  in  all  ages  and  places  all  the  w( 
over.  Here  are  none  of  those  private  opinions  i 
controverted  points  which  have  so  low%  ik\A\xi\\>w5w 
Church,  and  serve  only  to  perpW  T^i^xe^  tov^wSs 
^^^^  off  from  the  more  «u\)ii\,aTv\:YsOi  m^^^ 

yoL.  II. 
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duties  of  religion,  as  we  have  found  by  wofnl  expe- 
rience, which  our  Church  hath  taken  all  possible  cace  to 
prevent,  l^  inserting  no  other  articles  of  faidl  into  the 
catechism  which  her  manbers  are  to  learn,  than  wlurt 
are  contained  in  this  creed,  received  and  approved  dT  by 
the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  then  acquainting  tfiem 
what  they  chiefly  learn  in  it,  even  to  "  bdieve  in  Ged 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghoet^"  in 
whose  name  they  were  christened,  and  therefore  most 
continue  in  this  faith,  or  cease  to  be  Christians. 

The  other  thing  which  they  who  are  baptized  pro- 
mise is,  ^*  That  they  will  keep  God's  commandmeBts," 
which  therefore  are  next  taught  in  the  Catechism,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  human  inventions  or  constitutions : 
those  Ten  Commandments  which  the  supreme  Lawgiver 
himself  proclaimed  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  afterwards 
wrote  with  his  own  finger  upon  two  tables  of  stone. 
These  they  all  are  bound  to  learn,  beeause  they  are 
bound  to  keep  them  all,  a£$  they  will  answer  it  at  the 
last  day,  when  all  mankind  shall  be  judged  by  them. 

But  no  man  can  keep  these  commandments  without 
G^'s  special  graoe>  which  we  have  no  ground  to  eaqiect 
without  praying  to  him  for  it.  And  therefore  children 
are  in  the  next  place  taught  how  to  pray  according  ta 
that  form  which  Christ  himsdf  composed,  and  com- 
manded us  to  say  whensoever  we  pray,  Luke,  xL  2. 
And  as  he  who  believes  all  that  is  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  believes  aU  that  he  need  believe ;  and  he  that 
keeps  all  the  Ten  Commandments,  doth  all  that  he  need 
to  do ;  so  he  that  prays  this  prayer  aright,  prays  for  aU 
things  which  he  can  have  need  o£    So  that  in  this  short 
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Gitochism,  which  children  of  fiye  years  old  may  learn, 
ibey  are  taught  all  that  is  needful  for  them,  either  to 
believe,  or  do,  or  pray  for. 

The  last  part  of  the  Catechism  is  concerning  the  two 
sacraments  which  Christ  hath  ordained  in  his  Church, 
86  '^generally  necessary  to  salvation,  that  is  to  say, 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper;"  both  which  our 
Church  hath  there  explained  with  such  extraordinary 
prudence  and  caution,  as  to  take  in  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  of  either  of  them,  without  touch- 
ing upon  any  of  the  disputes  that  have  been  raised 
about  them,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Christian  re- 
H^on. 

Seeing,  therefore,  this  Catechism  is  so  full,  that  it 
contains  all  that  any  man  needs  to  know,  and  yet  so 
short,  that  a  child  may  learn  it;  I  do  not  see  how 
parents  can  bring  up  their  children  in  the  ^^  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  "  better  than  by  instructing 
tbem  in  it.  I  do  not  say,  by  teaching  them  only  to  say 
it  by  rote,  but  by  instructing  them  in  it,  so  that  they 
may  tmderstand,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  they  are  capable, 
the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  all  the  words  and  phrases 
m  every  part  of  it ;  for  wHch  purpose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary  to  observe  these  rules. 

First,  you  must  begin  betime,  before  your  children 
have  got  any  ill  habits,  which  may  be  easily  prevented, 
but  are  not  so  easily  cured.  When  children  are  bap- 
tized, being  **  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit," 
as  the  guilt  of  their  original  sin  is  washed  away  in  the 
layer  of  regeneration,  so  that  it  will  never  be  imputed 
to  them,  unless  it  break  forth  afterwaxds  mto  2/^tv\siiL 
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transgressions ;  so  they  receive  also  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  prevent  all  such  eruptions,  by  enabling  them  to  resist 
the  ^^  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil;" 
to  believe  and  serve  God  according  as  they  then  pro- 
mised ;  so  far  at  least  that  ^^  sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  them,  that  they  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,- 
seeing  now  they  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  the 
grace  of  Christ."  Rom.  vi.  12.  14.     But  that  the  seeds 
of  grace  which  were  then  sown  in  their  hearts  may  not 
be  lost  or  stifled,  but   grow    up  to  perfection,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  may  be  taught,  so  soon  as '. 
they  are  capable  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  to 
avoid  the  evil  and  do  the  good  ;  and  to  believe  and  live 
as  they  promised  when  they  were  endued  with  grace  to 
do  it.     "  Hast  thou  children?"  saith  the  son  of  Sirach, 
*^  instruct  them,  and  bow  down  their  neck  from  their 
youth."  Eccles.  vii.  23.     "  Give  thy  son  no  liberty  in 
his  youth,  and  wink  not  at  his  follies.     Bow  down  his 
neck  while  he  is  young,  and  beat  him  on  the  sides  while 
he  is  a  child ;  lest  he  wax  stubborn  and  be  disobedient 
unto  thee,  and  so  bring  sorrow  to  thine  heart."    Ch.  xxx. 
11,  12.     Whereas  ^^  he  that  gathereth  instruction  from 
his  youth,  shall  find  wisdom  till  his  old  age."  Ch.  vi. 
18.  According  to  that  of  the  Wise  Man :  ^^  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Prov.  xxii.  6.    As  Timothy 
*f  from  a  child  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures."  2  Tim. 
iii.  15.    And  that  was  the  reason  that  he  was  so  expert 
in  them  when  he  became  a  man.     Which,  therefore, 
that  your  children  may  also  be,  the  first  thing  they 
Jearn  must  be  their  Catechism,  where  they  are  taught  all 
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the  great  truths  and  duties  that  are  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  necessary  to  salvation. 

But  how  can  such  parents  do  this  that  cannot  read 
nor  say  the  Catechism  themselves  ?     This^  I  fear^  is  the 
case  of  too  many  among  us.     There  are  .many  who, 
having  not  been  taught  to  read  when  they  were  young, 
neglect  or  think  scorn  to  learn  it  afterwards,  and  so 
lose  all  the  benefit  and  comfort  which  they  might  re- 
ceive by  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    But  this,  I 
.confess,  is  not  so  necessary,  especially  in  our  Church, 
where  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  so  constantly  read  in 
public,  that  if  people  would  as  constantly  come  and 
hearken  to  them,  they  might  be  "  wise  unto  salvation," 
although  they  cannot  read ;  as  few  heretofore  could,  at 
least  in  the  primitive  times,  vvhen,  notwithstanding, 
they  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their 
duty  to  him,  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  the  greatest 
scholars  in  the  world.     But  then,  considering  that  they 
could  not  read,  they  supplied  that  defect  by  attending 
more  diligently  to  what  they  heard  out  of  God's  holy 
word,   and  laying  it  up  in  their  hearts,  so  that  they 
understood  all  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  were  able  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  same,  as 
well  as  if  they  could  read.     But  this  is  not  our  case ; 
for  now  there  are  many  who  can  neither  read  nor  so 
much  as  say  the  Catechism,  having  never  learned  it 
themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  teach  it  their 
children.     Such  as  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  who  "  when, 
for  the  time,  they  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  have  need 
that  one  teach  them  again  which  be  the  first  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  are  become  such  as  have 
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need  of  milk^  and  not  of  strong  meat''  Heb.  v.  12. 
And  what  must  such  do?  They  certainlj^  as  they 
tender  their  own  good^  must  be  doubly  diligedt  in  the 
use  of  all  means  that  may  tend  to  their  edification  and 
instruction.  And  as  they  desire  the  good  of  their  chil- 
dren^  they  must  send  them  to  school,  or  provide  8(»ne 
other  person  to  teach  them ;  which  if  the  parents  neg- 
lect to  do,  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  of  every 
child  should  put  them  in  mind  of  it,  and  see  that  tbe 
child  be  taught,  so  soon  as  he  is  able  to  learn,  what  a 
solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession  he  made  by  th«n 
at  his  baptism.  And  that  he  may  know  these  tkii^ 
Ae  better,  they  must  call  upon  him  to  hear  sermons; 
and  chiefly  they  must  provide  that  he  may  learn  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  all  other  things  which  a 
Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health, 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  Church  Catechion,  and 
then  to  bring  them  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed  by 
him. 

But  for  that  purpose,  when  children  have  been  taught 
the  Catechism,  they  must  be  sent  to  -the  minister  or 
curate  of  the  parish  where  they  live,  ihat  he  may  ex- 
.amine  and  instruct  them  in  it ;  examine  whether  they 
can  say  it,  and  instruct  them  so  as  to  make  them  under- 
stand it.     For  though  the  words  be  all  as  plain  as  they 
can  be  well  made,  yet  the  things  signified  by  those 
words  are  many  of  them  so  high,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  that  children  should  reach  and  apprehend  them 
without  help ;  which,  therefore,  tliey  m\]fi>t  %o  \ft  ^k»i 
^nhuster  for,  whose  duty  and  office  U\a  to  wicyMMss^*^^ 
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with  the  Aill  sense  and  meaning  of  every  word^  what  is 
agnified  by  it,  and  what  ground  they  have  to  believe  it 
in  God's  holy  word.  But  to  do  this  to  any  purpose 
requires  more  time  than  is  commonly  aUowedfor  it  in 
our  days ;  and  that  is  one  great  reason  there  are  so  few 
among  us  that  are  '*  built  up,"  as  they  ought  to  be,  ^^  in 
their  most  holy  faith''  Many  refuse  or  neglect  to  send 
their  children  to  be  catechised  at  all ;  and  they  who 
send  them,  send  them  so  little,  and  for  so  little  a  time, 
that  it  is  morally  impossible  they  should  be  much  the 
better  for  it :  as  many  have  foimd  by  experience ;  who, 
although  in  their  childhood  they  were  taught  the  Cate- 
chism, and  could  say  it  readily,  yet,  haying  not  been 
sufficiently  imtructed  in  it,  they  afterwainJa  forgot  it 
again,  and  knew  no  xnore  than  as  if  they  had  never 
learnt  it.  I  wish  this  be  not  the  case  of  too  many 
parents :  wherefore,  that  this  great  work  may  be  done 
effectually,  so  as  to  answer  its  end ;  as  children  should 
begin  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  able  to  learn  the  Cate- 
chism, and  go  on,  by  degrees,  till  they  can  say  it  per- 
fectly ly  heart ;  so,  when  they  can  do  that,  they  are 
still  to  continue  to  be  instructed  in  it  all  along,  till  they 
understand  it  all  so  well  as  to  be  fit  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  usually  may  be 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  several  capacities.  By  this  means, 
as  they  grow  in  years,  they  would  grow  also  in  grace, 
and  in  ^^  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  This  likewise  would  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  minister  to  take  pains  with 
them,  when  they  are  such  as  can  understand  what  he 
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saith  to  thcm^  and  will  continue  under  his  care  and  con- 
..duct  till  they  are  "  settled  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  and 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil ;"  and  so  shall  be  every  way  qualified  to  serve  Grod, 
and  do  their  duty  to  him,  "  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
he  shall  be  pleased  afterwards  to  call  them"  upon  earth, 
and  then  to  go  to  heaven,  -  r 

If  this  could  once  be  brought  about  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  all  children  that  are  bom  and  bred  up 
in  it  were  thus  fully  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  of  that  religion  which  he  hath  revealed  to 
the  world,  till  they  are  fit  for  the  holy  communion, 
and  ready  to  engage  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  next 
generation  would  be  much  better  than  this,  and  Chris- 
tianity would  then  begin  to  flourish  again,  and  appear 
in  its  native  beauty  and  lustre.  And  verily,  whatsoever 
some  may  think,  such  especially  as  were  never  cate- 
chised themselves,  this  is  as  great  and  necessary  a  duty 
as  any  that  is  required  in  all  the  Bible.  For  God  him- 
self, by  his  Apostle,  expressly  commands  all  parents 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  "  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord ;"  that  is,  as  I  have  showed,  to  cate- 
chise or  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord  Christ.  And  therefore  they  who  do  it  not, 
live  in  the  breach  of  a  known  law,  yea,  of  many  laws ; 
there  being  many  places  in  God's  holy  word,  where 
the  same  thing  is  commanded  in  other  terms  by  Al- 
mighty God  himself,  saying,  "  These  words  which  I- 
command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and  thou 

shalt  teach  them  diligently  thy  chMreii.'*'     \ieat.  n\.  7. 

dnd  again,  ^'  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  \xp  t\i^^  ^^^  '^ 
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your  heart,  and  in  your  soul^  and  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  between 
your  eyes,  and  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children.'' 
Chap.  xL  18,  19.  So,  also,  chap.  iv.  10.  This  is  that 
which  he  commands,  also,  by  the  TVise  Man :  '*  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  fix)m  it."  Prov.  xxii  6.  The  word  in 
the  original  which  we  translate  '^  train  up"  signifies  also 
to  dedicate  or  devote  a  child  to  the  service  of  God,  by 
instructing  him  how  to  do  it,  and  exercising  him  con- 
tinually in  it;  and  therefore,  in  the  margin  of  oiu* 
Bibles,  it  is  translated  ^^  catechise"  a  child ;  so  that  we 
have  here  both  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  this  duty : 
the  necessity,  in  that  it  is  commanded  to  train  up  or 
catechise  a  child  in  the  ways  of  Grod ;  and  the  useful- 
ness, in  that  what  a  child  is  thus  taught  will  remain 
with  him  all  his  life  long. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  God  hath  laid  so  strict  a  com- 
mand upon  all  parents,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  their  duty  to  liim,  they 
can  expect  no  other  but  that  he  should  take  particular 
notice  whether  they  do  it  or  not ;  and  reward  or  punish 
them  accordingly.  As  we  see  in  Abraham,  what  a 
special  kindness  had  God  for  him  upon  this  account. 
"  Shall  I  hide  from  him,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  that  thing 
which  I  do  ?  seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become 
a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  upon 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him."  But  why  had  he  such 
an  extraordinary  favour  for  Abraham  above  all  other 
men  ?  Grod  himself  gives  us  the  reason.  o5  \\.,  ^'vcnj^^ 
^^  I'or  I  know  that  be  will  command  lais  cYwiidxeiTL  iaxA\ikA 
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household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  wmjr  of  the 
Lord"  Gen.  xviiL  19.  This  ^was  the  reaaon  dnt 
Abraham  was  so  much  in  his  &your,  that  he  was  called 
the  ^^  friend  of  God"    James,  ii.  23. 

And  how  much  God  is  displeased  with  parents 
neglecting  to  bring  up  their  children  in  his  true  £udi 
and  fear,  and  suffering  them  to  grow  npandgoonin 
.  ecu,,  a  vice  ^Tprota^T^  «^ 
from  that  severe  judgment  which  he  inflicted  npon  £E 
«nd  his  whole  house  for  it ;  sajing  to  Samud,  ^  For  I 
have  told  him,  even  Eli,  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for 
ever,  for  the  iniquity  whidi  he  knoweth ;  because  his 
sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not 
And  therefore  I  have  sworn  to  the  house  of  £^  that 
the  iniquity  of  Eli's  bouse  shall  not  be  purged  with 
sacrifice  nor  olBfering  for  ever."  1  Sam.  uL  13,  14 
The  execution  of  which  dreadftil  judgment  is  left  upon 
record  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  standing  monument 
and  caution  to  all  parents,  to  take  heed  how  they  edu- 
cate their  children. 

Be  sure  the  saints  of  God,  in  all  ages,  have  taken  as 
much  care  to  bring  up  their  children  well,  as  to  live  well 
themselves ;  making  as  much  conscience  of  this  as  of  any 
duty  whatsoever  which  they  owe  to  God:  that  the 
children  which  he  hath  given  them  may  answer  his  end 
in  giving  them;  that  they  may  not  be  insignificant 
cyphers  in  the  world,  or  as  ftxdtless  trees  that  serve  only 
to  cumber  the  ground,  but  that  they  may  serve  and 
glorify  God  whilst  they  are  upon  earth,  so  as  to  be 
^^meet  to  he  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.''. 
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And  verily  all  puents  would  make  tins  their  con- 
tinual  care  and  Btudy,  if  they  minded  either  their  own 
or  th^  children's  good.  Many  complain^  not  without 
cause,  that  their  children  are  disobedient  and  undutiAil 
to  them ;  but  the  cause  is  chiefly  in  themselves.  When 
they  have  neglected  tlieir  duty  to  their  children,  how 
can  they  expect  dieir  children  should  perform  their  duty 
to  them  ?  They  were  never  taught  it ;  how  then  can 
they  do  it?  If,  therefore,  they  prove  stubborn  and  ob- 
stinate, —  if  they  give  themselves  up  to  all  manner  of 
vice  and  wickedness,  — if,  instead  of  a  comfort,  they  be 
a  grief  and  trouble  to  their  parents,  — their  parents 
must  blame  themselves  for  it :  and  when  they  come  to 
reflect  upon  it,  their  sin,  in  neglecting  their  duty  to  Grod 
and  their  children  in  their  education,  will  be  a  greater 
trouUe  to  tiiem  than  any  their  children  can  give  them. 
Whereas,  when  parents  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
**  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  if  their  children 
notwithstanding  happen  to  miscarry  afterwards,  they 
have  this  to  comfort  them,  that  they  did  their  duty,  and 
have  nothing  to  answer  for  upon  that  account. 

But  what  a  mighty  advantage  would  it  be  to  the 
children  themselves,  to  be  thus  continually  put  in  mind 
of  their  baptismal  vow,  the  articles  of  our  faith,  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  what  else  is  contained  in  the 
Catechism,  from  their  childhood  all  along  till  they  come 
to  be  men  or  women  ?  Their  minds  would  be  then 
filled  with  such  divine  truths,  and  with  so  great  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  that  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  heresy 
or  sin  to  enter^  at  least  not  so  as  to  get  'i^^^^^v^f^^xiL^ 
exerciae  any  dominion  there.     The  first  im^Tee}i\OTL^H55^^ 
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are  made  upon  us  are  not  soon  worn  out,  but  usually 
remain  as  long  as  we  live.  As' the  wise  man  observes^ 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shoidd  jgo,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Prov.  xxiL  6. 
When  one  hath  been  all  along  from  his  childhood 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  holy  will, 
it  will  stick  by  him,  so  as  to  be  a  constant  check  upon 
him,  to  keep  him  within  the  compass  of  his  duty  in  all 
ordinary  cases ;  and  if  anything  extraordinary  happen 
to  draw  him  aside,  it  will  make  him  restless  and  uneasy, 
till  he  hath  recovered  himself,  and  got  into  the  right 
way  again :  and  so  it  will  ieither  keep  him  innocent,  or 
make  him  penitent.  In  short,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod 
attending,  as  it  usually  doth,  this  great  duty,  when  it  is 
conscientiously  performed,  this  is  the  best  means  that 
parents  can  use,  whereby  to  breed  up  their  children  for 
heaven,  to  make  them  ^^  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints 
and  of  the  hoxisehold  of  Grod,"  both  in  this  world  and 
for  ever. 

Wherefore,  if  we  have  any  regard  either  to  our  own 
or  to  our  children's  eternal  welfare,  let  us  set  upon  this 
duty  in  good  earnest ;  let  us  bring  up  our  children  so 
long  in  the  «  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  tiU 
they  fully  know  hun,  and  all  that  he  would  have  them 
believe  and  do,  that  they  may  be  saved.  But  we  must 
be  sure  to  teach  them  by  our  example  as  well  as  in- 
structions :  we  must  not  tell  tiiem  one  thing,  and  do 
anotheor  ourselves;  but  show  them  how  to  keep  the 
faith  and  the  laws  of  Grod,  by  keeping  them  ourselves 
before  their  eyes,  all  the  while  we  live  together  upon 
earth :  that  when  ye  are  all  got,  one  after  another,  out  of 
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this  troublesome  and  naughty  worlds  we  and  our  chil- 
dren may  at  last  meet  together  in  heaven^  and  there 
praise  and  glorify  Almighty  God,  we  for  them  and  they 
for  us,  and  all  for  his  grace  and  truth  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

After  this  general  instruction  in  the  principles  of  our 
holy  religion,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  our  young 
Christian  is  capable  of  it,  to  inform  him  more  particu- 
larly in  the  nature  of  Grod,  and  the  great  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  into  which  we  are  all  baptized ;  which, 
therefore,  shall  be  my  next  subject. 
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2  Pet.  iiL  18. 

/////  ///•////>  In  fftncff,  and  in  the  knmdedge  of  Ae  Lord 
JpuNM  a/irtMi !  to  whom  he  glory  hath  nmo  and  for  ever. 

yNtitr,n   {*]mni\M\\iyf  like  '^thc  day-spruig  £rom  the 

i^fft/'  wiUi  a  iK!Mr  li^ht  did  not  only  enlighten  the 

w^^rldf  \mi  mnn.rA^\  the  mirnh^  of  men^  and  entertained 

\\tp,\t  r.Mri'mitiim,  and   seized  upon  their  warmer  and 

tiufffs  \mmimui  tiffw'Xionnf  it  vfwn  no  wonder  that  whcde 

tm\\nui^  wcro  ('^>iiv(;rtcd  at  a  Mormon,  multttodes  were 

\u?^inu\\y  profijMod,  and  their  underKtandings  followed 

\\mr  n.WfA^\!ufmf  and  their  wilk  followed  their  under- 

niMuWuyt^np  Mu\  i\uty  were  convinced  by  miracle^  and 

fff$^r**Amui  hy  f^rsu'Mf  Atul  jtsumonsLte  with  zeal,  and  wiady 

flh^ff^rmsfl  hy  their  f^ultn,  and  ravished  with  the  sane- 

tity  fff  the  ^Joctrine  and  the  holinew  of  their  ezamplea. 

AnrJ  thin  wa«  not  only  their  duty,  but  a  great  iniftanoe 

^j/' pncnidcDce,  that  by  the  great  re^^Mm  «n&.  yfs^  <i( 
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and  unshaken  by  scandal^  and  hardened  bj  perseeulion; 
and  that  these  first  lights  might  be  actual  preoedenta 
for  ever,  and  coj^  for  us  to  transciibe  in  all  descend- 
ing  ages  of  Christianity^  that  thither  we  might  run  to 
fetch  oil  to  enkindle  our  extinguished  lamps.  But 
then  piety  was  so  universalj  that  it  might  well  be 
enjoined  by  St.  Paul^  that  ^'  if  a  brother  walked  dis- 
orderly," the  Christians  should  avoid  his  company :  he 
forbade  them  not  to  accompany  with  tlie  heathens  that 
walked  disorderly ;  "  for  then  a  man  must  have  gone 
out  of  the  world;"  but  they  were  not  to  endure  so 
much  as  ^'to  eat  with"  or  ^'to  salute  a  disorderly 
brodier,"  and  ill-liying  Christian*  But  now,  if  we 
should  obs^nre  this  canon  of  St.  Paul,  and  refuse  to  eat 
or  to  converse  with  a  fornicator,  or  a  drunkard,  or  a 
poured  person,  or  covetous,  we  must  also  ^^go  out  of 
the  world : "  for  a  pious  or  a  holy  person  is  now  as  rare 
as  a  disorderly  Christian  was  at  first ;  and  as  Chris- 
tianity is  multiplied  every  where  in  name  and  title,  so 
it  is  destroyed  in  life,  essence,  and  proper  operation ; 
and  we  have  very  great  reason  to  fear  that  Christ's 
name  will  serve  us  to  no  end  but  to  upbraid  our  base- 
ness, and  his  person  only  to  be  our  judge,  and  his  laws 
as  so  many  bills  of  accusation,  and  his  graces  and  helps 
offered  us  but  as  aggravations  of  our  imworthiness, 
and  our  baptism  but  an  occasion  of  vow-breach,  and 
the  holy  communion  but  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  formality, 
or  sacril^e,  and  all  the  promises  of  the  Grospel  but  as 
pleasant  dreams,  and  the  threatenings  but  as  arts  of 
iiffiightment.  For  Christianity  lasted  pure  and  zealoufi^ 
li  kept  its  rules,  and  observed  its  own  iBiiTT^)  ^o^  \}d:£&^ 
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hundred  years^  or  thereabouts:  so  long  the  Church 
remained  a  virgin ;  for  so  long  they  were  warmed  with 
their  first  fires^  and  kept  imder  discipline  by  the  rod  of 
persecution :  but  it  hath  declined  ahnost  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  together ;  prosperity  and  pride,  wantonness 
and  great  fortimes,  ambition  and  interest,  false  doctrine 
upon  mistake  and  upon  design,  the  malice  of  the  devil 
and  the  arts  of  all  his  instruments,  the  want  of  zeal  and  j 
a  weariness  of  spirit,  filthy  examples  and  a  disreputation  ! 
of  piety  and  a  strict  life,  seldom  precedents  and  infinite  *. 
discouragements,  have  caused  so  infinite  a  declension  of 
piety  and  holy  living,  that  what  Papirius  Massonius, 
one  of  their  own,  said  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  In  Pantir 
fidhus  nemo  hodie  sanctitatem  requirit ;  optimi  putantur 
si  vel  leviter  malt  sinty  vel  minus  boni  quhm  cceteri  mortcJes 
esse  Solent;  "  No  man  looks  for  holiness  in  the  bishops  of 
Rome ;  those  are  the  best  popes  who  are  not  extremely 
wicked : "  the  same  is  too  true  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Christiaois;  men  axe  exceUent  pex^om  if  they  be  not 
traitors  or  adulterous,  oppressors  or  injurious,  drunkards 
or  scandalous,  if  they  be  not  ^^  as  this  publican,"  as  the 
vilest  person  with  whom  they  converse. 

*'  Nunc,  si  depositum  non  infitietur  amicus, 
Si  reddat  yeterem  cum  tota  a&rugine  follem ; 
Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis, 
Quaeque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna."    Juven.  Sat.  13.  60. 

He  that  is  better  than  the  dregs  of  his  own  age, 
whose  religion  is  something  above  profaneness,  and 
whose  sobriety  is  a  step  or  two  from  downright  intem- 
perance; whose  discourse  is  not  swearing,  nor  yet  apt 
to  edify,  whose  charity  is  set  out  in  piety,  and  a  gentle 
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yearnings  and  saying  **  Grod  help ! "  whose  alms  are  con- 
temptible^ and  his  devotion  infrequent ;  yet,  as  things 
are  now^  he  is  units  e  milUbus,  ^^  one  of  a  thousand,"  and 
he  stands  eminent  and  conspicuous  in  the  valleys  and 
lower. groimds  of  the  present  piety;  for  a  bank  is  a 
moimtain  upon  a  level:  but  what  is  rare  and  eminent 
in  the  manners  of  men  this  day,  would  have  been  scan- 
dalous, and  have  deserved  the  rod  of  an  Apostle,  if  it 
had  been  confronted  with  the  fervours  and  rare  devotion 
and  religion  of  our  fathers  in  the  GospeL 

Men  of  old  looked  upon  themselves  as  they  stood  by 
the  examples  and  precedents  of  martyrs,  and  compared 
their  piety  to  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  estimated  their 
zeal  by  flames  of  the  Boanerges,  St.  James  and  his 
brother;  and  the  bishops  were  thought  reprovable  as 
they  fell  short  of  the  ordinary  government  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John;  and  the  assemblies  of  Christians  were  so 
holy,  that  every  meeting  had  religion  enough  to  hallow 
a  house,  and  convert  it  to  a  church ;  and  every  day  of 
feasting  was  a  communion,  and  every  fasting-day  was  a 
day  of  repentance  and  alms,  and  every  day  of  thanks- 
giving was  a  day  of  joy  and  alms;  and  religion 
began  all  their  actions,  and  prayer  consecrated  them, 
and  they  ended  in  charity,  and  were  not  polluted  with 
design :  they  despised  the  world  heartily,  and  pursued 
after  heaven  greedily ;  they  knew  no  ends  but  to  serve 
Grod,  and  to  be  saved ;  and  had  no  designs  upon  their 
neighbours,  but  to  lead  them  to  God,  and  to  felicity ; 
till  Satan,  full  of  envy  to  see  such  excellent  days, 
mingled  covetousness  and  ambition  within  the  throngs 
and  conventions  of  the  Church,  and  a  vice  crept  into  an 
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office :  and  then  the  mutual  confidence  grew  leas,  and 
BO  charity  was  lessened;  and  heresies  crept  in,  and 
then  fiedth  began  to  be  sullied;  and  pride  crept  in, 
and  then  men  snatched  at  offices,  not  for  the  work,  but 
for  the  ^gnity ;  and  then  they  served  themselyes  more 
than  God  and  the  Church :  till  at  kst  it  came  to  that 
pass  where  now  it  is,  that  the  clergy  live  lives  no  better 
than  the  laity,  and  the  laity  are  stooped  to  imitate  the 
evil  customs  of  strangers  and  enemies  of  Christianity ; 
so  that  we  should  think  religion  in  a  good  condition,  if 
that  men  did  offer  up  to  God  but  the  actions  of  an 
ordinary,  even,  and  just  life,  without  the  scandal  and 
allays  of  a  great  impiety«  But  because  such  is  llie 
nature  of  things,  that  either  they  grow  towards  per- 
fection, or  decline  towards  dissolution,  there  is  no 
proper  way  to  secure  it  but  by  setting  its  growth 
forward :  for  religion  hath  no  station  or  natural  periods; 
if  it  does  not  grow  better,  it  grows  much  worse ;  not 
that  it  always  returns  the  man  into  scandalous  sinB^ 
but  that  it  establishes  and  fixes  him  in  a  state  of  indif- 
ferency  and  lukewarmness ;  and  he  is  more  averse  to  a 
state  of  improvement,  and  dies  in  an  incurious,  ignoranl^ 
and  imrelenting  condition. 

"  But  grow  in  grace."  That  is  the  remedy,  and  that 
would  make  us  all  wise  and  happy,  blessed  in  this 
world,  and  sure  of  heaven.  Concerning  which  we  aie 
to  consider.  First,  What  the  state  of  "  grace "  is  into 
which  every  one  of  us  must  be  entered,  that  we  may 
"  grow  "  in  it.  Secondly,  The  proper  parts,  acts,  and 
o£Sce8  of  ^^  growing  in  grace."  Thirdly,  The  signer 
consequences,  and  proper  Big;m£Lca^oika,\yj  -vYajSs^M^^ 
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jcannot  perceiye  the  ^owing^  j^  afterwards  we  may 
perceive  that  we  are  grown,  and  so  judge  of  the 
state  of  our  duty,  and  concerning  our  final  condition  of 
being  saved. 

1.  Concerning  the  state  of  grace,  I  consider  that  no 
man  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  grace  who  retains 
an  affection  to  any  one  sin.  The  state  of  pardon  and 
the  divine  favour  begins  at  the  first  instance  of  anger 
against  our  crimes,  when  we  leave  our  fondnesses  and 
kind  opinions,  when  we  excuse  them  not,  and  will  not 
endure  their  shame,  when  we  feel  the  smarts  of  any  of 
their  evil  consequents:  for  he  that  is  a  perfect  lover  of 
dn,  and  is  *^  sealed  up  to  a  reprobate  sense,"  endures  all 
that  sin  brings  along  with  it ;  and  is  reconciled  to  all 
its  niischiefs:  he  can  suffer  the  sickness  of  his  own 
drunkenness,  and  yet  call  it  pleasure ;  he  can  wait  like 
a  slave  to  serve  his  lust,  and  yet  count  it  no  disparage- 
ment ;  he  can  suffer  the  dishonour  of  being  accounted 
a  base  and  dishonest  person,  and  yet  look  confidently, 
and  think  himself  no  worse.  But  when  the  grace  of 
Grod  begins  to  work  upon  a  man's  spirit,  it  makes  the 
conscience  nice  and  tender;  and  although  the  sin  as 
yet  does  not  displease  the  man,  but  he  can  endure  the 
flattering  and  alluring  part,  yet  he  will  not  endure  to 
be  used  so  ill  by  his  sin ;  he  will  not  be  abused  and 
dishonoured  by  it.  But  because  God  hath  so  allayed 
the  pleasure  of  his  sin,  that  he  that  drinks  the  sweet 
should  also  strain  the  dregs  through  his  throat,  by 
degrees  God's  grace  doth  irreconcile  the  convert,  and 
discovers,  first,  its  base  attendants,  then  its  \^ot^^  ^^^- 
jBequenta,  then  the  displea/sure  of  God  •,  tlaat  \vet^  ^i«tt^- 
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mences  the  first  resolutions  of  leaving  the  sin^  and 
trying  if  in  the  service  of  God  his  spirit  and  the  whole 
appetite  of  man  may  be  better  entertained.     He  that 
is  thus  far  entered  shall  quickly  perceive  the  difference, 
and  meets  arguments  enough  to  invite  him  farther :  for 
then  God  treats  the  man  as  he  treated  the  spies  that 
went  to  discover  the  land  of  promise ;  he  ordered  the 
year  in  plenty,  and  directed  them  to  a  pleasant  and 
a  fruitful  place,  and  prepared  bunches  of  grapes  of  a 
nuraculous  and  prodigious  greatness,  that  they  might 
report  good  things  of  Canaan,  and  invite  the  whole 
nation  to  attempt  its  conquest :  so  God's  grace  repre- 
sents to  the  new  converts,  and  the  weak  ones  in  faith, 
the  pleasures  and  first  deUciousnesses  of  reUgion ;  and 
when  they  come  to  spy  the  good  things  of  that  way 
that  leads  to  heaven,  they  presently  perceive  them- 
selves eased  of  the  load  of  an  evil  conscience,  of  their 
fears  of  death,  of  the  confusion  of  their  shame,  and 
God's  Spirit  gives  them  a  cup  of  sensible  comfort,  and 
makes  them  to  rejoice  in  their  prayers,  and  weep  with 
pleasures  mingled  with  innocent  passion  and  religious 
changes.     And  although  God  does  not  deal  with  all 
men  in  the  same  method,  or  in  manners  that  can  regu^ 
larly  be  described,  and  all  men  do  not  feel,  or  do  not 
observe,  or  cannot  for  want  of  skill  discern,  such  acci- 
dental sweetnesses  and  pleasant   grapes  at  their  first 
entrance  into  religion;    yet  God  to  every  man  does 
minister   excellent  arguments  of  invitation,  and  such 
that  if  a  man  will  attend  to  them,  they  will  certainly 
move  either  his  affections  or  his  will,  his  fancy  or  his 
reason,   and  most  commonly  both.      But  while  the 
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Spirit  of  God  is  doing  this  work  in  man^  man  must  also 
be  avvsprfos  rov  ©fov,  **  a  fellow-worker  with  God ; "  he 
miist  entertain  the  Spirit,  attend  his  inspirations,  re- 
ceive his  whispers,  obey  all  his  motions,  invite  him 
&rther,  and  truly  renoimce  all  confederacy  with  his 
enemy,  sin ;  at  no  hand  suffering  any  ^^  root  of  bitter- 
ness'' to  spring  up,  not  allowing  to  himself  any  reserve 
of  carnal  pleasure,  no  clancular  lust,  no  private  oppres- 
sions, no'  secret  covetousness,  no  love  to  this  world  that 
may  discompose  his  duty.     For  if  a  man  prays  all  day, 
and  at  night  is  intemperate ;  if  he  spends  his  time  in 
reading,  and  his  recreation  -be  sinful;    if  he  studies 
religion,   and  practises  self-interest;   if  he  leaves  his 
swearing,  and  yet  retains  his  pride;    if  he  becomes 
chaste,  and  yet  remains  peevish  and  imperious ;  this 
man  is  not  changed  from  the  state  of  sin  into  the  first 
stage  of  the  state  of  grace,  he  does  at  no  hand  belong 
to  God ;  he  hath  suffered  himself  to  be  scared  from  one 
am,  and  tempted  from  another  by  interest,  and  hath 
left  a'  third  by  reason  of  his  inclination,  and  a  fourth 
for  shame,  or  want  of  opportunity;  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  not  yet  planted  one  perfect  plant  there  ;  God 
may  make  use  of  the  accidentally  prepared  advantages; 
but  as  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  not  begun  the  proper 
and  direct  work  of  grace  in  his  heart.     But  when  we 
leave  every  sin,  when  we  resolve  never  to  return  to  the 
chains,  when  we  have  no  love  for  the  world  but  such 
as  may  be  a  servant  of  God;  then  I  account  that  we 
are  entered  into  a  state  of  grace,  from*  whence  I  am 
now  to  begin  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  this  pre- 
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ceptj  ^^  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

2.  And  now  the  first  part  of  this  duty  is,  to  make 

religion  to  be  the  business  of  our  lives ;  for  this  is  the 

great  instrument  which  will  naturally  produce  our 

growth  in  grace,  and  the  perfection  of  a  Christiao. 

For  a  man  cannot,  after  a  state  of  sin,  be  instantly  a 

saint ;  the  work  of  heaven  is  not  done  by  a  flash  of 

lightning,  or  a  dash  of  affectionate  rain,  or  a  few  team 

of  a  relenting  pity :  God  and  his  Church  have  appointed 

holy  intervals,  and  have  taken  portions  of  our  time  fear 

religion,  that  we  may  be  called  off  from  the  world,  snd* 

remember  the  end  of  our  creation,  and  do  honour  to 

God,  and  think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and 

peremptory  designs  to  get  thither.     But  as  we  must 

not  neglect  those  times  which  God  hath  reserved  for 

his  service,  or  the  Church  hath  prudently  decreed,  nor 

yet  act  religion  upon  such  days  with  forms  and  ont^ 

sides,  or  to  comply  with  customs,  or  to  seem  rehgious; 

so  we  must  take  care  that  all  the  other  portions  of  our 

time  be  hallowed  with  little  retirements  of  our  thoughts 

and  short  conversations  with  God,  and  all  along  be 

guided  with  holy  intention,  that  even  our  works  of 

nature  may  pass  into  the  relations  of  grace,  and  the 

actions  of  our  calling  may  help  towards  the  obtaining 

"  the  prize  of  our  high  calling ; "  while  our  eatings  are 

actions  of  temperance,  our  labours  are  profitable,  our 

humiliations   are  acts  of  obedience,  and  our  alms  of 

charity,  and  our  marriages  are  chaste ;  and  whether  we 

eat  or  drink,  sleep  or  wake,  wo  may  dio  ^\tt<!ttft^wj 

f  God,  by  a  direct  intuition  or  \>y  «^  TeS^»  wj^Xfj 
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lesigH  or  by  supplement,  by  foresight  or  by  all  after 
dectiott*  And  to  this  purpose  we  must  not  look  upon 
celigion  as  our  trouble  and  our  hindrance,  nor  think  alms 
cha^eable  or  expensive,  nor  our  fastings  vexatious  and 
burdensome,  nor  our  prayers  a  weariness  of  spirit ;  but 
we  must  make  these,  and  all  other  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, OUT  employment,  our  care,  the  work  and  end 
for  which  we  came  into  the  world ;  and  remember  that 
we  never  do  the  work  of  men,  nor  serve  the  ends  of 
God,  nor  are  in  the  proper  employment  and  business  of 
our  life,  but  when  we  worship  God,  or  live  like  wise  or 
sober  persons,  or  do  benefit  to  our  brother. 

I  will  not  turn  this  discourse  into  a  reproof,  but 
leave  it  represented  as  a  duty.     Bemember  that  God 
sent  you  into  the  world  for  religion ;  we  are  but  to 
pass  through  our  pleasant  fields  or  our  hard  labours, 
but  to  lodge  a  little  while  in  our  fair  palaces  or  our 
meaner  cottages,  but  to  bait  in  the  way  at  our  full 
tables  or  with  our  spare  diet ;  but  then  only  man  does 
his  proper  employment  when  he  prays,  and  does  charity, 
and  mortifies  his   unruly  appetites,  and  restrains  his 
violent  passions,  and  becomes  like  to  God,  and  imitates 
his  holy  Son,  and  writes  after  the  copies  of  apostles 
and  saints.     Then  he  is  dressing  himself  for  eternity, 
where  he  must  dwell  or  abide,  either  in  an  excellent 
beatifieal  country,  or  in  a  prison  of  amazement  and 
eternal  horror.     And  after  all  this  you  may,  if  you 
please,  call  to  mind  how  much  time  you  allow  to  God 
and  to  your  souls  every  day,  or  every  month,  or  in  a 
year  if  you  please ;  for  I  fear  the  account  of  the  time 
is  soon  made,  but  the  accoimt  for  the  neglect  mill  \^ 
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harder.     And  it  will  not  easily  be  answered  that  all 
our  days  and  years  are  little  enough  to  attend  perishing 
things^  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in  ayaricious  and  Tain 
attendances^  and  we  shall  not  attend  to  religion  with  a 
zeal  so  great  as  is  our  revenge^  or  as  is  the  hunger  of 
one  meaL     Without  much  time,  and  a  wary  life,  and  a 
diligent  circumspection,  we  cannot  mortify  our  sins,  or. 
do  the  first  works  of  grace.     I  pray  God  we  be  not 
found  to  have  grown  like  the  sinews  of  old  age,  from 
strength  to  remissness,  from  thence  to  dissolution,  and 
infirmity,  and  death.     Menedemus  was  wont  to  say, 
that  the  young  boys  that  went  to  Athens  the  first  year 
were  wise  men,  the  second  year  philosophers,  the  third 
orators,  and  the  fourth  were  but  plebeians,  and  under- 
stood nothing  but  their  own  ignorance.     And  just  so  it 
happens  to  some  in  the  progresses  of  religion.     At  first 
they  are  violent  and  active,  and  then  they  satiate  all 
the   appetites  of  religion;  and  that  which  is  left  is, 
that   they   were   soon  weary,  and   sat   dovm   in  dis- 
pleasure,  and    return    to    the   world,   and    dwell    in 
the  business  of  pride  or  money;   and  by   this  time 
they  imderstand   that  their  religion  is  declined,    and 
passed  from  the  heats   and   follies   of  youth   to   the 
coldness   and  infirmities   of  old  age :   the  remedy  of 
which  is  only  a  diligent  spirit  and  a  busy  religion,  a 
great  industry  and  a  full  portion  of  time  in  holy  offices ; 
that  as  the  oracle  said  to  the  Cirrhasans,  nodes  diesque 
belligerandumy  they  could  not   be   happy  unless  they 
waged  war  night  and  day;  so,  unless  we  perpetually 
fight  against  our  own  vices,  and  repel  our  ghostly  ene-. 
jmes,  and  stand  upon  our  guard,  we  must  stand  for 
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rrer  in  the  state  of  babes  in  Christ,  or  else  return  to 
:he  first  imperfections  of  an  unchristened  soul,  and  an 
msanctified  spirit.     That  is  the  first  particular. 

2.  The  second  step  of  our  growth  in  grace  Is,  when 
rirtues  grow  habitual,  apt  and  easy  in  our  manners  and 
dispositions.  For  although  many  new  converts  have  a 
great  zeal  and  a  busy  spirit,  apt  enough  (as  they  think) 
to  contest  against  all  the  difficulties  of  a  spiritual  life, 
yet  they  meet  with  such  powerful  oppositions  from  with- 
out, and  a  false  heart  within,  that  their  first  heats  arc 
soon  broken,  and  either  they  are  for  ever  discouraged, 
or  are  forced  to  march  more  slowly,  and  proceed  more 
temperately  for  ever  after. 

iS^r  n4»roi  KcucSrriTa  ical  i\aB6y  ieriy  i\4trOai 
'PifidiwSf  &}dyTj  fi^v  d^hs,  fid\a  8*  iyylOi  yalti. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  commit  any  wickedness,  for 
temptation  and  infirmity  are  always  too  near  us.  But 
God  hath  made  care  and  sweat,  prudence  and  diligence, 
experience  and  watchfulness,  wisdom  and  labour  at 
home,  and  good  guides  abroad,  to  be  instruments  and 
means  to  purchase  virtue. 

The  way  is  long  and  difficult  at  first,  but  in  the  pro- 
gress and  pursuit  we  find  all  the  knots  made  plain,  and 
the  rough  ways  made  smooth. 

**  I         jam  monte  potitus 
^  Ridet." 

Now  the  spirit  of  grace  is  like  a  new  soul  within 
him,  and  he  hath  new  appetites  and  new  pleasures, 
when  the  things  of  the  world  grow  unsavoury,  and  the 
things  of  religion  are  delicious ;  when  his  temptations 
to  his  old  crimes  return  but  seldom,  and  prevail  not  at 
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all^  or  in  very  Inconsiderable  instances^  and  stay  not 
all^  but  are  reproached  with  a  penitential  sorrow 
speedy  amendment;  when  we  do  actions  of 
quickly,  frequently,  and  with  delight ;  then  we 
grown  in  grace  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they 
perceive  these  excellent  dispositions.  Some  person^ 
there  are  who  dare  not  sin;  they  dare  not  omit  theif 
hours  of  prayer,  and  they  are  restless  in  their  spirill 
till  they  have  done ;  but  they  go  to  it  as  to  execution^ 
they  stay  from  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and  they  drivft 
like  Pharaoh's  chariots  with  the  wheels  off^  sadly  and 
heavily :  and  besides  that,  such  persons  have  reserved 
to  themselves  the  best  part  of  their  sacrifice,  and  do  not 
give  their  will  to  God,  they  do  not  love  him  with  all 
their  heart ;  they  are  also  soonest  tempted  to  retire  and 
fall  off.  Sextius  Romanus  resigned  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the  severity  of 
a  philosophical  life;  but  when  his  imusual  diet  and 
hard  labour  began  to  pinch  his  flesh,  and  he  felt  his 
propositions  smart,  and  that  which  was  fine  in  discourse 
at  a  symposiac  or  academical  dinner  began  to  sit 
uneasily  upon  him  in  the  practice,  he  so  despaired,  that 
he  had  like  to  have  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  to  appease 
the  labours  of  his  religion;  because  he  never  had  gone 
farther  than  to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  wise  man : 
he  would  commend  It,  but  he  was  loth  to  pay  for  it  at 
the  price  that  God  and  the  philosopher  set  upon  it. 
But  he  that  is  grown  in  grace,  and  hath  made  re- 
ligion habitual  to  his  spirit,  is  not  at  ease  but  when  he 
is  doing  the  works  of  the  new  man ;  he  rests  in  religion, 
and  comforts  his  sorrows  with  thinking  of  his  prayers ; 
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nd  in  all  crosses  of  the  world  he  is  patient^  because  his 
joj  is  at  hand  to  refresh  him  when  he  list^  for  he 
eves  not  so  he  may  serye  God :  and  if  you  make  him 
poor  here,  he  is  rich  there;  and  he  counts  that  to  be 
loB  proper  service,  his  work,  his  recreation,  and  re* 
wvd. 

■  3.  But,  because  in  the  course  of  holy  living,  although 
tibe  duty  be  regular  and  constant,   yet   the  sensible 
telishes  and  the  flowerings  of  affections,  the  zeal  and 
the  visible  expressions,  do  not  always  make  the  same 
emission;    but  sometimes  by  design,    sometimes  by 
Older,  and  sometimes  by  affection,  we  are  more  busy, 
more  entire,  and  more  intent  upon  the  actions  of  reli-r 
pen ;  in  such  cases  we  are  to  judge  of  our  growth  in 
grace,  if  after  every  interval  of  extraordinary  piety  the 
next  return  be  more  devout  and  more  affeqtionate,  the 
labour  be  more  cheerful  and  more  active,  and  if  religion 
returns  oftener,  and  stays  longer  in  the  same  exprea- 
flions,  and  leaves  more  satisfaction  upon  the  spirit.    Are 
your  communions  more  frequent  ?  and,  when  they  are, 
do  ye  approach  nearer  to  God  ?     Have  you  made  firmer 
resolutions,  and  entertained  more  hearty  purposes  of 
amendment  ?     Do  you  -love  God  more  dutifully,  and 
^our  neighbour  with  greater  charity  ?     Do  you  not  so 
easily  return  to  the  world  as  formerly  ?    Are  not  you 
;lad  when  the  thing  is  done  ?    Do  you  go  to  your 
lecular  accoimts  with  a  more  weaned  affection  than  be- 
bre  ?     If  you  communicate  well,  it  is  certain  that  you 
riU  still  do  it  better ;  if  you  do  not  communicate  well, 
jvery  opportunity  of  doing  it  is  but  a  new  trouble, 
asily  excused,  readily  omitted,  done  because  it  is  neces- 
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sary,  but  not  because  we  love  it ;  and  we  shall  find  tliii^ 
such  persons  In  their  old  age  do  it  worst  of  alL     Ani 
it  was  observed  by  a  Spanish  confessor,  who  was  also  » 
famous  preacher,  that,  in  persons  not  very  reli^onSy 
the  confessions  which  they  made  upon  their  death-bed 
were  the  coldest,  the  most  imperfect,  and  with  less  con^ 
trition,  than  all  that  he  had  observed  them  to  make  in. 
many  years  before.     For  so  the  canes  of  Egypt,  when: 
they  newly  arise  from  their  bed  of  mud  and  slime  d£ 
Nilus,  start  up  into  an  equal  and  continual  length,  anft 
are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots,  and  are  strong  and" 
beauteous  with  great  distances  and  intervals ;  but  whm. 
they  are  grown  to  their  full  length,  they  lessen  into  the 
point  of  a  pyramis,  and  multiply  their  knots  and  joints, 
interrupting  the  fineness  and  smoothness  of  its  body : 
so  are  the  steps  and  declensions  of  him  that  does  not 
grow  in  grace :  at  first,  when  he  springs  up  firom  hifl 
impurity,  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and  repentance,  he 
grows  straight  and  strong,  and  suffers  but  few  inter- 
ruptions of  piety ;  and  his  constant  courses  of  religion 
are  but  rarely  intermitted,  till  they  ascend  up  to  a  full 
age,  or  towards-  the  ends  of  their  life ;  then  they  are 
weak,  and  their  devotions  often  intermitted,  and  their 
breaches  are  frequent,  and  they  seek  excuses,  and  labour 
for  dispensations,  and  love  God  and  religion  less  and 
less,  till  their  old  age,  instead  of  a  crown  of  their  virtue 
and    perseverance,    ends    in   levity    and    unprofitable 
courses ;  light  and  useless  as  the  tufted  feathers  upon 
the  cane,  every  wind  can  play  with  it  and  abuse  it, 
but  no  man  can  make  it  useful.     When,  therefore,  our 
piety  interrupts  its  greater  and  more  solemn  express 
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h  and  upon  the  return  of  the  greater  offices  and 
bigger  solemnities  we  find  them  to  come  upon  our 
q)irits  like  the  wave  of  a  tide,  which  retired  only  be- 
cause it  was  natural  so  to  do,  and  yet  came  farther  upon 
the  Btrand  at  the  next  rolling ;  when  every  new  con- 
fession, every  succeeding  communion,  every  time  of 
separation  for  more  solemn  and  intense  prayer  is  better 
spent  and  more  affectionate,  leaving  a  greater  relish 
upon  the  spirit,  and  possessing  greater  portions  of  our 
affections,  our  reason,  and  our  choice;  then  we  may 
give  God  thanks,  who  hath  given  us  more  grace  to  use 
that  grace,  and  a  blessing  to  endeavour  our  duty,  and  a 
blessing  upon  our  endeavour. 

4.  To  discern  our  growth  in  grace,  we  must  inquire 
concerning  our  passions,  whether  they  be  mortified  and 
quiet,  complying  with  our  ends  of  virtue,  and  under 
command.  For,  since  the  passions  are  the  matter  of 
virtue  and  vice  respectively,  he  that  hath  brought  into 
his  power  all  the  strengths  of  the  enemy,  and  the  forts 
from  whence  he  did  infest  him,  he  only  hath  secured 
his  holy  walking  with  God.  But  because  this  thing  is 
never  perfectly  done,  and  yet  must  always  be  doing, 
grace  grows  according  as  we  have  finished  our  portions 
of  this  work.  And  in  this  we  must  not  only  inquire 
concerning  our  passions,  whether  they  be  sinful  and 
habitually  prevalent,  (for  if  they  be,  we  are  not  in  the 
state  of  grace ;)  but  whether  they  return  upon  us  in 
violences  and  indecencies,  in  transportation,  and  unrea- 
sonable and  imprudent  expressions ;  for  although  a  good 
man  may  be  incident  to  a  violent  passion,  and  that 
without  sin, yet  a  perfect  man  is  not;  a  well-grown 
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Christian  hath  seldom  such  sufferings :  to  suffer  sactl 
things  sometimes  may  stand  with  the  being  oi  yirtu^ 
but  not  with  its  security ;    for  if  passions  range  rsp 
tad  down,  and  transport  us  frequently  and  violently, 
we  may  keep  in  our  forts  and  in  our  dwellings,  bat  oiff 
enemy  is  master  of  the  field,   and   eur  virtues  ixn 
restrained,  and  apt  to  be  starved,  and  will  not  hold  out 
long.     A  good  man  may  be  spotted  with  a  violence^ 
but  a  wise  man  will  not ;  and  he  that  does  not  add 
wisdom  to  his  virtue,  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  virtuous  habits,  will  be  a  good  man  but  till  <t 
fetorm  come.     But,  beyond  this,  inquire  after  the  stat6 
of  your  passions  in  actions  of  religion.     Some  men  fast 
to  mortify  their  lust,  and   their  fasting  makes  them 
peevish ;  some  reprove  a  vice,  but  they  do  it  with  much 
Impatience ;  some  charitably  give  excellent  counsel,  but 
they  do  that  also  with  a  pompous  and^  proud  sphitt 
and  passion,  being  driven  from  open  hostilities,  is  forced 
to  march  along  in  the  retinue  and  troops  of  virtue. 
And  although  this  be  rather  a  deception  and  a  cozenage 
than  an  imperfection,  and  supposes  a  state  of  sin  rather 
than  an  imperfect  grace,  yet,  because  It  tacitly  and 
secretly  creeps  along  among  the  circumstances  of  pioud 
actions,  as  it  spoils  a  virtue  in  some,  €0  it  lessens  it 
in  others,  and  therefore,  is  considerable,  also,  in  this 
question. 

And  although  no  man  must  take  accounts  of  his 
being  in  or  out  of  the  state  of  grace  by  his  being 
dispassionate,  and  free  from  all  the  assaults  of  pas&ion ; 
yet,  as  to  the  securing  his  being  in  the  state  of  grace, 
he  must  provide  that  he  be  not  a  slave  of  passion ;  so, 
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to  declare  his  growth  in  grace^  he  must  be  sure  to 
take  the  measures  of  his  affections^  and  see  that  they  be 
lessened^  more  apt  to  be  suppressed^  not  breaking  out 
to  inconvenience  and  imprudencies,   not  rifling  our 
spirit^  and  drawing  us  from  our  usual  and  more  sobei! 
tempers.     Try,  therefore,  if  your  fear  be  turned  into 
caution,  your  lusts  into  chaste  friendships,  your  im- 
perious spirit  into  prudent  government,  your  revenge 
into  justice,  your  anger  into  charity,  and  your  peevish- 
ness and  rage  into  silence  and  suppression  of  language. 
Is  our    ambition    changed    into   virtuous    and   noble 
thoughts?    Can  we  emulate  without  envy?     Is  our 
coyetousness  lessened  into  good  husbandry,  and  mingled 
with  ahns,  that  we  may  certainly  discern  the  love  of 
money  to  be  gone  ?     Do  we  leave  to  despise  our  in- 
feriors?  and  can  we   willingly  endure  to   admit  him 
that  excels  us  in  any  gift  or  grace  whatsoever,  and  to 
commend  it  without  abatement,  and  mingling  allays 
with  the  commendation,   and   disparagements   to   the 
man  ?     If  we  be  arrived  but  thus  far,  it  is  well,  and  we 
inust  go  farther.     But  we  use  to  think  that  all  dis-* 
affections  of  the  body  are  removed,  if  they  be  changed 
into  the  more  tolerable,  although  we   have   not  an 
athletic  health,  or  the  strength  of  porters  or  wrestlers. 
For  although  it  be  felicity  to  be  quit  of  all  passion  that 
may  be  sinful  or  violent,  and  part  of  the  happiness  of 
heaven  shall  consist  in  that  freedom ;  yet  our  growth 
in  grace  consists  in  the  remission  and  lessening  of  our 
passions:  only  he  that  is  incontinent  in  his  lust,  or  in 
his  anger,  in  his  desires  of  money  or  of  honour,  in  his 
revenge  or  in  his  fear,  in  his  joys  or  in  his  sorrows ; 
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that  man  is  not  grown  at  all  "  in  the  grace  and  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ."     This  only :  in  th» 
scrutiny  and  consequent  judgment  concerning  our  pas — 
sions,  it  will  concern  the  curiosity  of  our  care  to  watclm. 
against  passions  in  the  reflex  act^  against  pride^  or  lust^ 
complacency,  and  peevishness  attending  upon  virtue-^ 
For  he  was  noted  for  a  vain  person,  who,  being  over- 
joyed for  the  cure  of  his  pride,  as  he  thought,  cried, 
out  to  his  wife,  Cerncy  Dionj/sia,  deposui  fastum^  *^  Be- 
hold, I  have  laid  aside  all  my  pride : "  and  of  that  very 
dream  the  silly  man  thought  he  had  reason  to  boast ; 
but  considered  not  that  it  was  an  act  of  pride,  and 
levity  besides.     If  thou  hast  given  a  noble  present  to 
thy  friend ;  if  thou  hast  rejected  the  unjust  desire  of 
thy  prince ;  if  thou  hast  endured  thirst  and  hunger  for 
religion  or  continence ;  if  thou  hast  refused  an  offer 
like  that  which  was  made  to  Joseph  ;  sit  down  and  rest 
in  thy  good  conscience,  and  do  not  please  thyself  in 
opinions    and    fantastic   noises    abroad,    and   do    not 
despise  him  that  did  not  do  so  as  thou  hast  done,  and 
reprove  no  man  with  an  upbraiding  circumstance  ;  for 
it  will  give  thee  but  an  ill  return  and  a  contemptible 
reward,  if  thou  shalt  overlay  thy  infant  virtue,  or  drown 
it  with  a  flood  of  breast-milk. 
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ON  FAITH. 

CISAAC  BARROW,  D.D.] 


OF  THE  VIRTUE  AND  REASONABLENESS  OF  FAITH. 


2  Pet.  i.  1. 
To  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  toith  us. 

Of  all  Christian  virtues,  as  there  is  none  more  approved 
and  dignified  by  God,  so  there  is  none  less  considered 
or  valued  by  men,  than  faith.  The  adversaries  of  our 
religion  have  always  had  a  special  pique  at  it ;  won- 
dering that  it  should  be  commanded,  as  if  it  were  an 
arbitrary  thing,  or  in  our  choice  to  believe  what  we 
please;  why  it  should  be  commended,  as  if  it  were 
praiseworthy  to  be  subdued  by  reason  ;  either  by  that 
which  is  too  strong  for  us  to  resist,  or  by  that  which  is 
too  weak  to  conquer  us. 

But  that  faith  worthily  deserveth  the  praises  and 
privileges  assigned  thereto,  we  may  be  satisfied,  if  we 
do  well  consider  its  nature  and  ingredients,  its  causes 
and  rise,  its  effects  and  consequences. 

In  its  nature  it  doth  involve  knowledge,  or  the  pos- 
session of  truth,  which  is  the  natural  food,  the  proper 
wealth,  the  special  ornament  of  our  soul ;  knowledge 
of  truths  most  worthy  of  us  and  important  to  us^  as 
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conversing  about  the  highest  objects  and  conducing  to 
the  noblest  use ;  knowledge  peculiar  and  not  otherwise 
attainable^  as  lying  without  the  sphere  of  our  sense^  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  reason ;  knowledge  conveyed 
to  us  with  great  evidence  and  assurance ;  the  greatest 
indeed  that  well  can  be,  considering  the  nature  of  its 
objects,  and  the  general  capacities  of  men,  and  the  most 
proper  way  of  working  upon  reasonable  natures. 

It  implieth  (that  which  giveth  to  every  virtue  its 
form  and  worth)  a  good  use  of  our  reason,  in  carefully 
weighing  and  uprightly  judging  about  things  of  great- 
est concernment  to  us ;  it  implieth  a  closing  with  God's 
providence  dispensing  opportunities,  and  representing 
motives  serving  to  beget  it ;  a  compliance  with  God's 
grace  attracting  and  inclining  our  souls  to  embrace  his 
heavenly  truth ;  it  implieth  also  good  opinions  of  God, 
and  good  affections  toward  him,  which  are  requisite  to 
the  believing  (upon  his  testimony,  promise,  or  conunand) 
points  very  sublime,  very  difficult,  very  cross  to  our 
fancy  and  humour. 

The  causes,  also,  which  concur  in  its  production,  are 
very  excellent ;  many  virtuous  dispositions  of  soul  are 
requisite  to  the  conception  and  birth  of  it :  there  must 
be  a  sober,  composed,  and  wakeful  mind,  inquisitive 
after  truth,  apt  to  observe  it  starting,  and  ready  to  lay 
hold  on  it ;  there  must  be  diligence  and  industry  in 
attending  to  the  proposals  and  considering  the  enforce- 
ments of  it ;  there  must  be  sincerity  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  in  avowing  its  cause,  against  the  exceptions 
raised  against  it  by  prejudice  and  carnal  conceit,  by 
seuBual    appetites    and    paaeions,  \>7  \,eiii^\a.>C\wi  «q&^ 
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worldly  interest;  there  must  be  great  humility^  dis- 
posmg  us  to  a  submission  of  our  imderstanding  and  a 
resignation  of  our  will  unto  God^  in  admitting  notions 
which  debase  haughty  conceit,  in  espousing  duties 
which  repress  sturdy  humour ;  there  must  be  much  re- 
solution and  courage,  in  undertaking  things  very  diffi- 
cult, hazardous,  and  painful;  much  patience,  in  ad- 
hering to  a  profession  which  exacteth  so  much  pain,  and 
exposeth  to  so  much  trouble;  there  must  be  great 
prudence  in  applying  our  choice  (among  so  many  com- 
petitions ^nd  pretences  claiming  it)  to  that  which  is 
only  good,  in  seeing  through  fallacious  disguises  and 
looking  over  present  appearances,  so  as  to  descry  the 
JQst  worth  and  the  final  consequences  of  things :  there 
must,  in  fine,  be  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  liking  of  all 
virtue,  which  is  so  highly  commended  and  so  strictly 
prescribed  by  the  Christian  doctrine. 

These  particulars,  conmiending  faith  to  us,  I  have 
already  largely  prosecuted ;  I  shall  only  therefore  now 
insist  upon  the  last  head,  concerning  its  effects,  where- 
by (as  the  goodness  of  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits)  the 
great  excellency  thereof  will  appear. 

Its  effects  are  of  two  sorts ;  one  springing  naturally 
from  it,  the  other  following  it  in  way  of  recompence 
firom  divine  boimty*  I  shall  only  touch  the  first  sort ; 
because  in  this  its  virtue  is  most  seen,  as  in  the  other 
its  felicity. 

Faith  is  naturally  efficacious  in  producing  many  rare 
fruits:  naturally,  I  say,  not  meaning  to  exclude  super* 
natural  grace,  hut  mppoeing  Mih  to  be  a  &t  Vafttt>i* 
neat  thereof;  far  God  **  worketh  in  us  to  ifVSl^  mdiX/c^ 
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do,"  but  in  a  way  suitable  to  our  nafure,  employing  soA 
means  as  properly  serve  to  incline  and  excite  us  wAo 
good  practice ;  and  such  is  faith  *,  supported  and  widdfld 
by  his  grace ;  for,  indeed,  — 

Even  in  common  life,  faith  is  the  compass  by  which 
men  steer  their  practice,  and  the  mainspring  of  action, 
setting  all  the  wheels  of  our  activity  on  going ;  every 
man  acteth  with  serious  intention  and  with  vigour  anr 
swerable  to  his  persuasion  of  things,  that  they  are 
worthy  his  pains,  and  attainable  by  his  endeavours. 
What  moveth  the  husbandman  to  employ  so  much  care, 
toil,  and  expense  in  manuring  his  groimd,  in  plowing, 
in  sowing,  in  weeding,  in  fencing  it,  but  a  persuasion 
that  he  shall  reap  a  crop,  which  in  benefit  will  answer 
all?  What  stirreth  up  the  merchant  to  undertake 
tedious  voyages  over  vast  and  dangerous  seas,  adven- 
turing his  stock,  abandoning  his  ease,  exposing  his  life 
to  the  waves,  to  rocks,  and  shelves,  to  storms  and  hur- 
ricanes, to  cruel  pirates,  to  sweltry  heats  and  piercing 
colds,  but  a  persuasion  that  wealth  is  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  that  hereby  he  may  acquire  it  ?  What  in- 
duceth  a  man  to  conform  unto  strictest  rules  of  diet  and 
abstinence,  readily  to  swallow  down  the  most  unsavoury 
potions,  patiently  to  endure  cuttings  and  burnings,  but 
a  faith  that  he  thereby  shall  recover  or  preserve  health, 
that  highly  valuable  good  ?  From  the  same  principle 
are  all  the  carking,  all  the  plodding,  all  the  di^dging, 
all  the  daring,  aU  the  scuffling  in  the  world  easily  de- 
rivable. In  like  manner  is  faith  the  square  and  the 
source  of  our  spiritual  activity,  disposing  us  seriously 

»  Acts,  -xi.  24. 
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to  undertake;  earnestly^  resolutdy^  industrioiidy,  and 
constantly  to  pursue  the  designs  of  Tirtue  and  piety ; 
brooking  the  pains  and  hardships,  breaking  through  the 
difficulties  and  hazards,  which  occur  in  religious  prac- 
tice ;  engaging  us  to  the  performance  of  duty,  deterring 
us  from  the  commission  of  sin. 

What  but  faith,  *^  eyeing  the  prize,"  will  quicken  us 

to  "  run  patiently  the  race  that  is  set  before  us  ?"*  What 

but  faith,  apprehending  ^^  the  crown,"  will  animate  us 

to  "fight  stoutly  the  good  %ht?"^  What  but  faith, 

assuring  the  wages,  will  support  us  in  working  all  the 

day  with  unwearied  industry  and  patience?     What 

can  raise  pious  hope,  what  can  kindle  holy  desire,  what 

can  spur  on  conscientious   endeavour,  but  a  faith   of 

attaining  worthy  recompences  for  doing  well  ?    What 

can  impress  an  effectual  dislike  and  dread  of  offending, 

but  a  faith  of  incurring  grievous  punishment  and  sad 

mischiefs  thence  ? 

In  reason,  a  strong  and  steady  belief  but  of  one  point 
or  two  would  suffice  to  engage  us  upon  all  duty,  and 
to  restrain  us  from  all  sin.  Did  we  only  believe  the 
future  judgment,  with  the  results  of  it,  that  alone  would 
be  an  effectual  both  spur  and  curb  to  us :  for  who,  be- 
lieving that  his  soul  then  shall  be  laid  bare,  that  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  secretest  purposes  shall  be  dis- 
closed unto  the  view  of  all  the  world,  will  presume 
to  harbour  in  his  breast  any  foul  thought  or  base  de- 
sign? Who,  believing  that  he  shall  then  be  obliged  to 
render  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  will  dare  to  utter 
villanous  blasphemies^  wicked  curses,  fond  o^t\va,  -^xq- 

/  ^  "!'  '-     ^^^'  "»•  14.      1  Cot.  ix.  24,  ^5. 
S  Tim.  IV.  7.     1  Tim.  i  8.  ;  vL  7. 
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fane  jests,  vile  slanders  or  detractions,  harsh  ceiisiirei 
or  bitter  reproaches  ?  Who,  being  persuaded  that  A 
rigorous  amends  will  then  be  exacted  from  him  for  any 
wrong  he  doeth,  will  not  be  afraid  with  violence  to 
oppress,  or  with  fraud  to  circumvent  his  neighbour? 
Who,  deeming  himself  accountable  then  for  every  talent 
and  opportunity,  will  find  in  his  heart  to  squander 
away  or  misemploy  his  time,  his  power,  his  wealth,  his 
credit,  his  wit,  his  knowledge,  his  advantages  in  any 
kind  of  doing  God  service  ?  Who,  knowing  himself  ob- 
noxious to  a  sudden  trial,  whereat  his  estate,  his  repu- 
tation, his  life,  all  his  interest  and  welfare,  must  lie  at 
stake,  will  contentedly  lose  his  mind  in  wanton  sports 
or  wild  frolics  ?  In  fine,  if  we  are  really  persuaded, 
that  presently  after  this  short  and  transitory  life,  we 
shall  openly,  in  the  face  of  God,  angels,  and  men,  be 
arraigned  at  an  impartial  bar,  where  all  our  thoughts, 
our  words,  our  actions  shall  most  exactly  be  sifted  and 
scanned ;  according  to  which  cognizance  a  just  doom 
shall  be  pronounced,  and  certainly  executed  upon  us; 
how  must  this  needs  engage  us  to  be  very  sober  and 
serious,  very  circumspect  and  vigilant  over  our  mind, 
our  tongue,  our  dealings,  our  conversation,  our  whole 
life! 

Again,  if  a  man  firmly  believeth  that  by  a  pious 
course  of  life  he  shall  gain  the  present  favour  and 
friendship  of  the  Almighty,  with  all  the  real  goods 
whereof  he  is  capable ;  and  that  hereafter  he  shall  be 
rewarded  for  it  with  an  eternal  life  in  perfect  rest,  in 
glory,  in  joy,  in  beatitude  unspeakable ;  that  he  shall 
obtain    ^^  an  incorruptible   bahexvtaiic^*',^  **  «».  Xx^ajsvsaL^ 

•  1  Pet.  i.  4. 
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that  can  never  fail',"  a  crown  that  will  not  fade^*'  "  a 

iaogdom  that  cannot  be  shaken®;"  wherein  he  shall 

enjoy  the  blissful  vision  of  God,  smiling  in  love  upon 

him ;  the  presence  of  his  gracious  Bedeemer,  embracing 

iim  with  dear  affection ;  the  most  delightful  society  of 

blessed  angels,   and  "just  spirits  made  perfect^;"  a 

state  of  felicity,  surpassing  all  words  to  express  it,  all 

llioughts  to  conceive  it ;  of  which  the  brightest  splen- 

[     dours  and  the  choicest  pleasures  here  can  yield  but  a 

funt  resemblance ; — how  can  he  forbear  earnestly  to 

embrace  and  pursue  such  a  course  of  practice  I  What 

zeal  must  such  a  persuasion  inspire  I  What  vigour  must 

it  rouse  within  him !  Who,  upon  any  terms,  would  forfeit 

the  hopes  of  such  a  happiness?    Who  would  not  be 

glad  to  undertake  any  pains,  or  endure  any  hardships 

for  it? 

And  who  likewise  heartily  is  persuaded  that  by 
vicious  conversation  he  shall  incur  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
Gtxl,  and  stand  obnoxious  to  the  strokes  of  his  severe 
justice  ® ;  that,  persisting  therein,  he  infallibly  must  drop 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  into  that  utter  darkness,  that 
furnace  of  fire  unquenchable,  that  lake  of  flaming  brim- 
stone, where  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  where 
the  immortal  worm  shall  gnaw  on  his  heart,  and  he 
must  feel  the  pangs  of  a  never-dying  death ;  that  state 
of  most  bitter  remorse,  of  most  horrid  despair,  of  most 
forlorn  disconsolateness,  of  continual  and  endless  tor- 

»  Luke,  xiL  SS.  ^  1  Pet  v.  4. 

'  Heb.  xiL  28.  «*  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

•  Matt  xviiL  30.   Jude,  6.    2  Pet  ii.  4.    Luke,  iv.  31.     Rev.  xx.  3. 
Matt,  viil  12. ;  xiii.  42.  50.    Mark,  ix.  43.  45.    Isa.  Ttxxm.  \^.     ^«s. 
XX.  SJ,   Matt  ix,  44.    Ber.  xx.  10.    Dan.  xiL  2.,  *•  EiNet\as.\^a%  ^MSkft^ 
^  Tbess,  L  9,     Rom.  ii.  9.,  crrtvox^pio.. 
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ment,  wherein  he  shall  be  banished  from  tibe  face  cf 
God^  and  by  immutable  destiny  barred  from  all  li^it» 
all  ease^  all  solace^  from  any  glimpse  of  hope,  £rom  any 
respite  of  pain;  the  wretchedness  of  which  conditum 
not  the  sharpest  pain  of  body,  not  the  sorest  anguish  of 
mind,  not  the  saddest  distress  here,  can  anywise  reach 
or  represent ;  whoever,  I  say,  is  possessed  with  a  bdief 
of  these  things  consequent  on  a  wicked  life,  will  he  not 
thence  be  effectually  scared  from  it?  What  bait  of 
temptation  shall  allure  him,  what  force  shall  drive  him 
thereto  ?  Will  he,  for  a  flash  of  pleasure,  for  a  puff  of 
fame,  for  a  lump  of  pelf;  will  he,  in  compliment  (»r 
complaisance  to  others,  in  apish  imitation  or  compliance 
with  a  fashion,  out  of  mere  wantonness  or  in  regard  to 
some  petty  interest ;  will  he,  in  hope  of  any  worldly 
good,  or  fear  of  any  inconvenience  here,  suffer  himself 
to  be  cast  into  that  dismal  state  ?  Will  he  not  sooner  go 
and  shake  a  lion  by  the  paw,  sooner  provoke  an  adder 
to  bite  him,  sooner  throw  himself  down  a  precipice,  or 
leap  into  a  caldron  of  burning  pitch  ?  Certainly,  in  rea- 
son, to  believe  such  things,  and  to  sin,  can  hardly  be 
consistent. 

Such  a  general  influence  is  faith,  looking  with  a  pro- 
vident eye  upon  future  rewards  and  consequences  of 
things,  apt  to  have  upon  our  practice :  the  which  col- 
laterally taking  in  the  glorious  attributes  of  God,  the 
gracious  performances  of  our  Saviour,  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  each  divine  precept,  the  manifold  obliga- 
tions and  encouragements  to  duty,  the  whole  latitude 
and  harmony  of  evangelical  truth,  all  tending  to  the 
recommendation  of  holiness,  what  efficacy  must  it  needs 
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r  have  I  how  powerfiilly  must  it  incite  lis  to  good  J)rac- 
f  tkjei 

'      We  are  told  that  faith  doth  "  purify  our  souk*,"  and 
"  cleanse  our  hearts^ ; "  that  is,  our  whole  interior  man, 
all  the  faculties  of  our  soul ;  disposing  them  to  an  uni- 
yersal  obedience  and  conformity  to  God's  holy  will. 
And  so  it  is ;  for  faith  not  only  doth  clear  our  under- 
Handing  from  its  defects,  (blindness,  ignorance,  error, 
doubt,)  but  it  cleanseth  our  will  from  its  vicious  in- 
clinations,  (from   stubborn,    froward,   wanton,   giddy 
humours;)  it  freeth  our  affections  from  disorder  and 
distemper,  in  tendency  toward  bad  objects,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  indifferent  things  with  immoderate  violence ; 
it  purgeth  our  conscience,  or  reflexive  powers,  from 
anxious  fear,  suspicion,  anguish,  dejection,  despair,  and 
all  such  passions  which  corrode  and  fret  the  soul.    How 
it  effecteth  this  we  might  declare ;  but  we  cannot  better 
set  forth  its  efficacy  and  puissance,  than  by  considering 
the  special  and  immediate  influence  it  plainly  hath  in 
the  production  of  each  virtue,  or  on  the  performance 
of  every  duty.    "  Add  to  your  faith  virtue  %"  saith  St. 
Peter ;  implying  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  that 
if  true  faith  precede,  virtue  will  easily  follow. 

The  chief  of  all  virtues,  piety,  (comprising  the  love 
of  God,  fear  and  reverence  of  him,  confidence  in  him, 
gratitude  for  his  favours  and  mercies,  devotion  toward 
him,  a  disposition  to  worship  and  serve  him,)  seemeth, 
according  to  reason,  inevitably  consequent  from  it ;  for 
can  we  believe  God  superexcellent  in  all  perfection, 

*  *Ayvif€i  ifo/x^s  *•  1  Pet.  L  22.,  KaOapi^ti  Kop^ias,     Acts,  xv.  9. 

.  «  2  Pet.  i  5.     1  Tim.  vi.  11.     2  Tim.  ii.  22. 
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and  immensely  benign  toward  us ;  can  we  be  persiiadei 
that  in  free  goodness  He  did  create  us^  and  doth  coii^ 
iinually  preserve  us  in  being;  that  his  bounty  hadi 
conferred  on  us  all  our  endowments  of  soul^  and  all  oof 
accommodations  of  life ;  that  he  hath  a  tender  desire  of 
our  welfare,  from  which  even  our  most  heinous  offences 
and  provocations  cannot  divert  him ;  that  he  most  wOiir 
derftdly  hath  provided  for  our  happiness;  in  orisst 
thereto,  when  we  had  rebelled  and  revolted  from  Im^ 
sending  down  out  of  his  bosom,  from  the  top  of  celes- 
tial glory  and  bliss,  his  only  dear  Son^  into  thig  basd 
and  frail  state,  to  sustain  the  infirmities  of  our  nature^ 
the  inconveniences  of  a  poor  life,  the  pains  of  a  bitter 
and  shameful  death,  for  our  recovery  from  sin  and 
misery ;  that  with  infinite  patience  he  driveth  on  this 
gracious  design,  continually  watching  over  us,  attract-* 
ing  us  to  good,  and  reclaiming  us  from  evil  by  hid 
grace,  notwithstanding  our  frequent  and  stiff  reluctances 
thereto :  —  can,  I  say,  we  heartily  believe  these  points^ 
and  not  love  him  ?  Can  the  eye  of  faith  behold  so 
lovely  beauty,  so  ravishing  sweetness  in  him,  and  the 
heart  be  not  affected?  Can  we  apprehend  so  many 
miracles  of  nature,  of  providence,  of  grace,  performed 
by  him  for  our  sake,  and  not  be  thankful  to  him?  Can 
we,  likewise,  believe  God  infinitely  powerful,  infinitely 
just,  infinitely  pure,  and  withal  not  dread  him,  not 
adore  him  ?  Can  we  believe  him  most  able,  most  wil- 
ling, most  ready  to  do  us  good,  and  not  confide  in  him  ? 
or  can  we  take  him  to  be  most  veracious,  most  faithful, 
most  constant,  and  not  rely  on  his  promises  ?  Can  we 
avow  him  to  be  our  Maker,  our  Patron,  our  Lord,  our 
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Judge^  and  not  deem  ourselves  much  obliged^  much 
Concerned  to  serve  him  ?  Can  we  believe  that  God  in 
bur  need  is  accessible^  that  he  calleth  and  inviteth  us 
to  him,  that  he  is  ever  willing  and  ever  ready  to  hear 
tiB,  that  he  is  by  promise  engaged  to  grant  us  whatever 
Vre  do  with  humble  fervency  and  constancy  request; 
yet  forbear  to  pray,  or  easily  desist  from  it?  Do  we 
believe  his  omnipresence  and  omniscience;  that  he  is 
with  us  wherever  we  go,  doth  know  all  we  think,  hear 
dl  we  say,  see  all  we  do ;  and  will  not  belief  engage 
us  to  think  honestly,  to  speak  reverently,  to  act  inno- 
cently and  decently  before  him  ?  Do  we  believe  that 
Grod's  commands  do  proceed  from  that  will,  to  which 
Rectitude  is  essential;  from  that  wisdom,  which  in- 
&IUbly  discemeth  what  is  just  and  fit ;  from,  that  good- 
ness, which  wiU  require  from  us  nothing  but  what  is 
best  for  us;  from  that  unquestionable  and  imcon- 
trollable  authority,  to  which  all  things  are  subject,  and 
must  submit  ?  Will  not  this  sufficiently  engage  us  to 
obedience?  Surely  the  real  belief  (such  as  we  have 
about  conmaon  things,  apprehended  by  our  reason  or  by 
our  sense)  of  any  such  divine  act  or  attribute,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  pious  affection  and  pious  awe  into  us. 

After  piety,  the  next  great  virtue  is  charity,  the 
which  also  is  easily  derived  "  from  a  pure  heart,"  as  St. 
Paul speaketh,  "and faith  unfeigned*:  "  it  representing 
peculiar  obligations  and  inducements  thereto,  from  the 
most  peremptory  conmiands  of  God,  from  the  signal 
recompences  annexed  to  that  duty,  from  the  strict  rela- 
tions between  Christians,  from  the  stupendous  patterns 
of  charity  set  before  us.     Who  can  withhold  love  from 

«  2  Tun.  i.  15. 
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him,  whom  he  believeth  his  brother,  in  a  way  far  nobler 
than  that  of  nature,  so  constituted  by  God  himself,  the 
common  father,  by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  adoption 
of  grace ;  whom  he  believeth  bom  of  the  same  heavenly 
seed,  renewed  after  the  same  divine  image,  quickened 
by  the  same  Holy  Spirit ;  united  to  him  not  only  in 
blood,  but  in  soul ;  resembling  him  not  in  temper  of 
body  or  lineaments  of  face,  but  in  conformity  of  judg- 
ment  and  practice;   partner   of  the  one  inheritance, 
and  destinated  to  lead  a  life  with  him   through  all 
eternity,   in   peaceful  consortship   of  joy   and  bliss? 
Who  can  deny  him   love,  whom  he  believeth  out  of 
the  same  miserable  case  by  the  same  price  redeemed 
into  the  same  state  of  mercy  ?  for  whom  he  by  faith 
vieweth    the   common    Saviour   divesting    himself  of 
glory,  pinching   himself  with   want,  wearing  himself 
with  labour,  loaded  with  contumelies,  groaning  under 
pain,  weltering  in  blood,  and  breathing  out  his  soul, 
propoimding  all  this   as  an  example   of  our   charity, 
and  demanding  it  from  us  as  the  most  special  instance 
of  our  grateful  obedience  to  him  ?     What  greater  eii» 
dearments  can  be  imagined,  what  more  potent  incentives 
of  love,  what  more  indissoluble  bands  of  friendship,  than 
are  these?     Can  such  a  believei:  forbear  to  wish  his 
neighbour  well,  to  have  complacence  in  his  good,  to 
sympathise  with  his  adversities,  to  perform  all  offices  of 
kindness  to  him  ?     Can  he,  in  the  need  of  his  brother, 
*^shut  up  his  bowels  of  compassion,"  or  withhold  his 
hand  from  relieving  him?     Can  a  man  know  that  God 
requireth  this  practice  as  the  noblest  fruit  of  our  faith, 
and  most  acceptable  part  of  our  obedience,  which  he 
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hath  promised  to  crown  with  most  ample  rewards? 
can  he  beKeve  that  Grod  will  recompense  his  "  labour  of 
love  "  with  everlasting  rest,  and  for  a  small  expense  of 
present  goods  will  bestow  immense  treasures  in  the 
other  world,  and  yet  abstain  from  charitable  benefi- 
cence? Who  can  forbear  sowing,  that  believeth  he 
shall  reap  so  plentiful  a  crop ;  or  abstain  from  dealing 
in  that  heavenly  trade,  whereby  he  is  assured  to  be  so 
vast  a  gainer  ? 

In  like  manner  is  faith  productive  of  meekness,  in 
comporting  with  injuries,  discourtesies,  neglects,  and 
provocations  of  any  kind :  for  who  can  be  fiercely  angry, 
who  can  entertain  any  rancorous  grudge  or  displeasure 
against  him,  whom  he  believeth  his  brother,  and  that 
upon  so  many  accounts   he  is   obliged  to  love  him? 
Who  that  believeth  God  hath  pardoned  him  so  much, 
and  doth  continually  bear  so  many  wrongs,  so  many 
indignities  from  him,  will  not,  in  conscience  and  grati- 
tude toward  God,  and  in  compliance  with  so  great  an 
example,  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  his  neighbour? 
Who  can  look  upon  the  pattern  of  his  Saviour,  patiently 
enduring  so  many  grievous  affronts,  without  a  disposi- 
tion to  imitate  him,  and  to  do  the  like  for  his  sake  ? 
Who,  that  taketh  himself  for  a  child  of  God,  a  citizen 
of  lieaven,  an  heir  of  eternal  glory,  can  be  so  much 
concerned  in  any  trivial  accident  here,  can  design  to 
have  his  passion  stirred  for  any  worldly  respect,  as  if 
his  honour  could  be  impaired,  or  his  interest  suffer  di- 
minution by  anything  said  or  done  here  below  ? 

Again :  Faith  is  the  mother  of  sincerity,  that  com- 
prehensive  virtue,  which  seasoneth  all  other  virtues. 
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and  keepeth  them  sound :  for  it  assuring  us,  that  ail 
aU-seeing  eye  doth  view  our  heart,  doth  ''encompan*  i 
our  paths %"  is  present  to  all  our  closest  retirements; 
that  ^^  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  Bjdi 
with  whom  we  have  to  do  ^; "  how  vain  must  it  appear 
to  us  anywise  to  dissemble,  or  prevaricate,  speaking 
otherwise  than  we  think,  actiog  otherwise  than  we  pre- 
tend, seeming  otherwise  than  we  are ;  concealing  our 
real  intents,  or  disguising  them  under  masks  of  deceit* 
ful  appearance  1     If  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  judged^ 
not  according  to  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  us,  or 
our  port  and  garb  in  this  world,  but  as  we  are  in  our- 
selves, and  according  to  strictest  truth;  that  in  th^ 
close  of  things  we  shall  be  set  forth  in  our  right  colours 
and  complexion,  all  varnish  being  wiped  away ;  that  al} 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  shall  be  exposed  to  most 
public  censure ;  that  hypocrisy  will  be  a  sore  aggrava- 
tion of  our  sin,  and  much  increase  our  shame ;  how  caa 
we   satisfy  ourselves  otherwise   than  in  the  pure  in- 
tegrity of  our  heart,  and  clear  uprightness  of  our  deal- 
ing? 

Likewise  the  admirable  virtue  of  humility,  or  sobriety 
of  mind,  doth  sprout  from  faith ;  informing  us,  that  we 
have  nothing  of  our  own  to  boast  of,  but  that  all  the 
good  we  have,  we  can  do,  we  may  hope  for,  are  debt§ 
we  owe  to  God's  pure  bounty  and  mercy ;  prompting 
us  to  assume  nothing  to  ourselves,  but  to  ascribe  all  the 
honour  of  our  endowments,  of  our  performances,  of  our 
advantages  imto  God ;  keeping  us  in  continual  depend- 
ance  upon  God  for  the  succours  of  his  providence  and 

*  Psalm,  czzxiz.  2.  b  Heb.  iv.  13. 
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\B  grace;  representing  to  us  our  natural  weakness, 
ileness,  and  wretchedness,  together  with  the  adventi- 
ous  defects  and  disadvantages  from  our  wilful  mis- 
shaviour,  the  unworthiness  of  our  lives,  the  many 
einoiis  sins  we  have  committed,  and  the  grievous 
onishments  we  have  deserved. 

He  who  by  the  light  of  faith  doth  see  that  he  came 
aked  into  the  world,  heir  to  nothing  but  the  sad  con- 
equences  of  the  original  apostacy ;  that  he  is  a  worm, 
rawling  on  earth,  feeding  on  dust,  and  tending  to  cor- 
uption ;  that  he  liveth  only  by  reprieve  from  that  fatal 
sentence,  **  The  day  thou  sinnest  thou  shall  die ; "  that 
ae  was  a  caitiff  wretch,  a  mere  slave  to  sin,  a  forlorn 
captive  of  hell ;  and  that  all  his  recovery  thence,  or  ca- 
pacity of  a  better  state,  is  wholly  due  to  mercy ;  that  he 
Bubsisteth  only  upon  alms,  and  hath  nothing  but  his 
ons  and  miseries,  which  he  may  call  his  own ;  he  that 
believeth  these  things,  what   conceit   can  he  have  of 
himself,  what  confidence  in  his  own  worth,  what  com- 
placency in  his  estate  ? 

Faith  also  doth  engage  to  the  virtue  of  temperance ; 
discovering  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  necessity  thereof, 
in  regard  to  our  state,  which  is  a  state  of  continual 
exercise  and  strife ;  wherefore,  as  wrestlers  with  many 
strong  adversaries,  as  racers  for  a  noble  prize,  we  by 
good  diet  and  constant  labour  must  keep  ourselves  in 
heart,  in  temper,  in  breath  to  perform  those  combats : 
according  to  that  of  St.  Paul  %  "Every  man  that  striveth 
for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things." 

Again,  faith  is  productive  of  contentedness  in  our 

■  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 
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state :  for  how  is  it  possible  that  he,  who  is  fiilly  satit* 
fied  that  God  appointeth  his  station,  and  allotteth  liii 
portion  to  each  one ;  that  all  occurrences  depend  on  bis 
will,  and  are  managed  by  his  providence^  should  take 
any  thing  amiss ;  as  if  it  could  hap  better,  than  as  infe 
nite  goodness  pleaseth,  and  infinite  wisdom  determinethf 
How  can  he,  that  believeth  God  most  powerful  and 
able,  most  kind  and  willing,  ever  present  and  ready  to 
help  him,  be  in  any  case  disconsolate,  or  despair  of  sear* 
sonable  relief?  What  can  discompose  him,  who  know* 
eth  himself,  if  he  pleaseth,  immoveably  happy ;  that  hi0 
best  good  is  secure  from  all  attacks,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  misfortime ;  that  desiring  what  is  best,  he 
cannot  fail  of  his  desire ;  that  (himself  excepted)  all  the 
world  cannot  considerably  wrong  or  hurt  him  ? 

He  that  is  assured  those  precepts  •,  "  Be  careful  tot 
nothing ; "  ^^  Cast  all  your  burden  on  God ; "  "  Be  conr 
tent  with  such  things  as  ye  have ; "  were  not  given  to  ^ 
mock  and  gull  us ;  that  those  declarations  and  promises  ^ 
^^  There  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  God ; "  "  No  good 
thing  will  God  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly ; " 
"  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just; "  ^*  The  desire 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted ;  "  ^*  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God ; "  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  were  seriously 
made,  and  will  surely  be  performed,  how  loose  must  hia 
mind  be  from  all  solicitude  and  anxiety  I  how  steady  a 

a  Matt.  vi.  25.  Phil.  iv.  6,  1  Pet.  v.  7.  1  Tim.  vL  17.  Heb. 
xiii.  5.     Luke»  xii.  29. 

•»  Psalm,  xzxiv.  9. ;  viii.  11.  Prov.  xiL  21.  ;  x.  24.  Rom.  riii.  28. 
Matt  vi.  S3. 
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ilm,  how  sweet  a  serenity  will  that  faith  spread  over 
8  eovly  in  regard  to  all  worldly  contingencies ! 
It  will  also  beget  a  cheerfiil  tranquillity  of  mind^ 
id  peace  of  conscience^  in  regard  to  our  future  state ; 
lat  which  St»  Paul  calleth  *^  all  joy,"  and  "  peace  in 
keying  • ;  ^  which  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  term- 
h  **  the  confidence  and  rejoicing  of  hope  ^ ; "  of  which 
L  Peter  saith,  ^^  Believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
)eakable  and  full  of  glory  *^ : "  for  he  that  is  persuaded 
lat  God  (in  whose  disposal  his  fortune  and  felicity 
■e)  is  reconciled  and  kindly  affected  toward  him ;  that 
e  doth  concern  himself  in  designing  and  procuring  his 
ilvation ;  that  to  purchase  the  means  thereof  for  him, 
le  Son  of  God  purposely  came  down,  and  suffered 
eath ;  that  an  act  of  oblivion  is  passed,  and  a  full  remis- 
on  of  sins  exhibited  to  him,  if  he  will  embrace  it ;  that 
ow  **  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
!hrist  Jesus* ;  "  and  that,  ^^  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
ave  peace  with  God  ® ;  "  that  blessing  is  his  portion, 
nd  that  an  eternal  heritage  of  joy  is  reserved  for  him, 
rhat  ease  must  he  find  in  his  conscience,  what  comfort 
lust  possess  his  heart  I  How  effectually  will  that  of  the 
rophet  be  accomplished  in  him,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him 
1  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because 
e  trusteth  in  thee  I "  ^ 

Again,  it  is  faith  which  breedeth  the  courage,  and 
pholdeth  the  patience  requisite  to  support  us  in  our 
)iritual  course. 

It  doth  inspire  courage,  prompting  to  attempt  the 

»  Rom.  XV.  13.  '  Heb.  iii.  6. ;  ix.  14.  «  1  Pet.  i.  8. 

**  Rom.  viii.  1.  *   Rom.  v.  i.     Col.  i.  5.  ^  Isa.  xilvv.  S, 
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bravest  enterprises,  disposing  to  prosecute  them  revo 
lutely,  and  enabling  happily  to  achieve  them :  for  h 
that  believeth  himself  in  his  undertakings  backed  b] 
Omnipotence,  and  that,  as  St.  Paul,  '^he  can  do  al 
things  through  Christ  strengthening  him  • ; "  whal 
should  he  fear  to  set  upon,  what  difficulty  should  keq 
him  oSy  what  hazard  should  dismay  him?  He  thai 
knoweth  himself,  by  reason  of  the  succour  attendii^ 
him,  infinitely  to  overmatch  all  opposition^,  whon 
should  he  not  dare  to  encounter?  May  he  not  wdl 
say  with  David,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  ol 
my  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  "  °  Let  all  the 
world,  let  earth  and  hell  combine  to  invade  him  *,  how 
can  that  mate  his  spirit,  if  he  believe  they  cannot  ove^ 
throw  him,  or  hurt  him,  being  secured  by  the  invincible 
protection  of  him,  to  whose  will  all  things  do  bow ;  in 
comparison  to  whom  nothing  is  puissant,  beside  whom 
nothing  is  really  formidable ;  seeing  none  but  he  can 
kill,  none  can  touch  the  soul  ?  * 

If  we  be  armed  with  the  spiritual  panoply  f,  having 
our  head  covered  ^*  with  the  helmet  of  salvation,"  our 
heart  guarded  with  ^^  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness," 
our  "  loins  girt  about  with  truth,"  our  "  feet  shod  witk 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,"  all  our  body 
sheltered  by  the  impenetrable  *^  shield  of  faith ; "  and 
wielding  in  our  hands  by  faith  the  **  penetrant  two^ 
edged   sword  of  the   Spirit ;    which  is   the   word  of 

*  Phil.  iv.  13.  ^  Phil.  i.  28.     1  John,  iv.  4. 

'  Psakn  xxyii.  1 . ;  cxviiL  6. 

**  Chrys.  torn.  vii.  p.  51.     Psalm  zlvL  1,2.  '  Matt,  x  28. 

'  £ph.  yL  15.     1  Th^ss.  ▼.  8.     Rom.  xiii.  12.     2  Cor.  yL  7. 
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God  * ; "  what  assaults  may  we  not  sustain,  what  foes 
shall  we  not  easily  repel? 

The  most  redoubtable  enemy  we  have  is  our  own 
"flesh  ^j**  which,  with  a  mighty  force  of  violent  appe- 
tites and  impetuous  passions,  is  ever  struggling  with 
our  reason,  and  warring  against  our  soul ;  yet  it  faith 
alone  dareth  to  resist,  and  is  able  to  quell ;  opposing  to 
lie  present  delights  of  sense  the  hopes  of  future  joy, 
quashing  transitory  satisfactions  by  the  fears  of  endless 
torment. 

The  world  is  another  powerful  enemy,  ever  striving, 
by  its  corrupt  principles,  by  its  bad  examples,  by  its 
naughty  fashions,  by  its  menaces  of  persecution,  da- 
mage, and  disgrace,  by  its  promises  of  vain  honour, 
base  profit,  and  foul  pleasure,  to  overthrow  and  undo 
us ;  but  a  resolute  faith  will  defeat  its  attempts ;  for 
"he,"  saith  St.  John®,  *^that  is  bom  of  God,  over- 
oometh  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith :  "  the  faith  of  a  better 
world  will  defend  us  from  the  frowns  and  the  flatteries 
of  this ;  the  riches,  glories,  and  joys  of  heaven,  thereby 
presented  to  our  minds,  will  secure  us  from  being  en- 
chanted with  the  wealth,  splendours,  and  pleasures  of 
earth. 

Another  fierce  adversary  is  the  cursed  fiend ;  who 
ever,  "  like  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking  to  devour 
us^"  or,  like  a  treacherous  snake,  lieth  in  wait  to  bite 
us ;  raising  panic  fears  to  daunt  and  aflnght  us ;  laying 
subtle  trains  of  temptation  to  abuse  and  seduce  us :  but 

*  Heb.  iv.  12.  »»  Gal.  v.  17.     Rom.  ▼ii.  23.     1  Pet.  ii.  11. 

'  1  John,  ▼.  4.     2  Pet.  L  4.     Eph.  iv.  22.  **  1  Pet.  y.  8. 
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him,  by  resistance,  we  may  easily  put  to  flight ;  fof, 
"Resist  the  devil,',  saith  St.  James  %  "  and  he  will  flee 
from  you ; "  and  how  we  must  resist  him  St.  Peter* 
telleth  us,  **  Whom  resist,  steadfast  in  faith ;  **  and  St. 
Paul  also  ®,  "  Above  all,"  saith  he,  **  taking  the  shield 
of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one :  "  if  we  hold  forth  ibis 
glittering  shield,  it  will  dazzle  his  sight,  and  damp  his 
courage ;  being  not  able  to  endure  its  lustre,  or  stand 
its  opposition,  he  will  instantly  retire ;  fearing  that,  by 
our  victory  over  his  temptations  (through  reliance  on 
God's  help,  and  adherence  to  his  truth)  our  reward 
shall  be  heightened,  and  his  torment  (the  torment  of 
improsperous  envy  and  baffled  malice)  be  increased. 

Faith  also  will  arm  us  with  patience  to  endure  what- 
ever events  shall  be  dispensed  with  alacrity  and  com- 
fort; lightening  the  most  heavy  burdens  imposed  on 
us,  sweetening  the  most  distasteful  occurrences  incident 
to  us :  for. 

He  who  is  persuaded,  that  by  any  damage  here  sus- 
tained for  conscience  toward  God,  he  shall  become  a 
huge  gainer,  *^  receiving,"  as  the  Gospel  promiseth^ 
*^an  hundred  fold,  and  inheriting  eternal  life,"  what 
will  he  not  gladly  lose  ?  ®  Will  he  not  willingly  put 
forth  all  he  hath  in  this  most  profitable  usury  ?  Will  he 
tiot,  as  those  Hebrews  did,  "  take  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  his  goods,  knowing  that  he  hath  in  heaven  a  better 
and  an  enduring  substance  ?  "  ^ 

He  who  believeth,  that  in  regard  to  any  disgrace  cast 
on  him  for  his  virtue,  he  shall  be  honoured  by  God  ^, 

«  James,  /v.  7-      Eph.  iv.  27.  *»  \  Pet.  n.  9.      .    ^  ^^\k.  vi,  \^. 

'^  Matt  xix.  29.      Luke,  xviii.  80.  *  P>^>^  *v"*  ^. 

^  Heb.  X.  34.  «  Matt.  v.  12. 
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and  crowned  with  heavenly  glory,  will  he  not  in  a 
manner  be  proud  and  ambitious  of  such  disgrace  ?  will 
he  not,  as  the  Apostles  did,  ^^  rejoice  that  he  is  counted 
vorthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christ?  "  • 

He  who  trusteth,  that  for  a  little  pains  taken  in 
God's  service,  he  shall  receive  ttoXw  fiurObv,  "  abundant 
wages  ^y"  far  exceeding  the  merit  of  his  labour,  will  he 
not  cheerfully  bear  any  toil  or  drudgery  therein  ? 

He  who,  with  St.  Paul  %  *^  computeth  that  the  light 
afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed ; " 
and  that  ^^  those  light  momentary  afflictions  do  work  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  ^ ;  will  they 
not  indeed  be  light  imto  him  ?  will  he  not  feel  them 
lying  on  hhn,  as  a  few  straws  or  feathers  ? 

He  who  conceiveth  our  Lord's  word  true,  that  "  by 
losing  his  life  he  shall  find  it%"  or  that  deaUi  shall  be- 
come to  him  a  door  into  a  happy  immortality,  would 
he  not  gladly,  upon  such  terms,  be  ^'  killed  all  the  day 
long^,"  and  "  be  always  delivered  unto  death  for 
Jesus?"« 

He  who  by  faith  is  assured,  that  any  disasters  befall- 
ing him  are  not  inflictions  of  wrath,  but  expressions  of 
love  toward  him,  by  God  in  kindness  dispensed  as 
trials  of  his  faith'*,  as  exercises  of  his  virtue,  as  occa- 


»  Act^  V.  41.    1  Pet.  iv.  14. 

•»  Matt  V.  12.     Luke,  vi.  35.     1  Cor.  iii.  8.  ^  Rom.  viii.  18. 

**  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

*  Matt.  X.  39.  ;  xvi.  25.     Luke,  xvii.  33.      Psalm  cxxvi.  5.     2  Tim. 
iL  12.     1  Pet.  iv.  13.     Rom.  viii.  17.     2  Cor.  iv.  10.     Phil.  L  29. 
'  Rom.  viii.  36» 

e  S  Cor,  iv,  U,     1  Cor.  iv.  9.     Acta,  xx.  24. ;  xx\.  13. 
^  JsoL  I  s.     J  Fet  L  5.     Rom,  v.  3.    Matt.  5.  12, 
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sions  of  his  acquiring  more  plentiful  rewards,  how  can 
he  be  disgusted  at  them,  or  discomposed  by  them?  Why 
should  he  not  rather  accept  them  as  favours,  as  felidr 
ties,  with  a  thankful  and  joyful  heart ;  "  coimting  it,* 
as  St.  James  adviseth,  "  all  joy  when  he  falleth  into 
divers  temptations?"* 

In  fine,  it  is  faith  alone  which  can  plant  in  tu 
that  which  is  the  root  of  all  contentedness  and  all 
patience ;  a  just  indifference  and  unconcemedness  about 
all  things  here:  it  alone  can  untack  our  minds  and 
affections  from  this  world,  rearing  our  souls  from  earth, 
and  fixing  them  in  heaven^ ;  for  if  we  are  persuaded 
there  is  a  state  of  life  infinitely  more  desirable  than  the 
best  condition  here,  if  we  believe  there  are  things 
attainable  by  us  incomparably  better  than  any  which 
this  world  affordeth,  in  respect  to  which  all  these  glories 
are  but  smoke,  all  these  riches  are  but  dirt,  all  these 
delights  are  but  dreams,  all  these  businesses  are  but 
triflings,  all  these  substances  are  but  shadows,  how  in 
our  minds  can  we  prize,  how  in  our  affections  can  we 
cleave  unto  these  things  ?  How,  then,  can  we  find  in  our 
hearts  to  spend  upon  them  more  care  or  pain  than  is 
needful ?« 

He  that  taketh  himself  here  to  be  out  of  his  element, 
that  he  is  but  "  a  stranger  and  sojourner  upon  earth," 
that  he  ^^  hath  here  no  abiding  city  ^,"  no  country,  no 
house,  no  land,  no  treasure,  no  considerable  interest, 
but  that  he  is  merely  wayfaring,  in  passage  toward  his 

*^  Jam.  L  2.     Rom.  v.  3.     Luke,  vL  23.  ^  CoL  iii.  I. 

^  **  Omnia  imaginaria  in  seculo,  et  nihil  veri.*'   Tert  de  Cor,  c.  13. 
^  'H  trpdnii  iper^f  Kol  ri  iraaa  df»cr^  rh  ^4vov  thai  rod  K6<rfiov  ro^ov. 
Chrys.  in  Heb.  xi.  13. 
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true  home  and  heayenlj  country,  the  Jerusalem  al 
whereof  he  is  a  citizen,  where  his  grand  concer 
lie^  where  he  hath  reserved  for  him  immoyeable  p< 
BODS  and  invaluable  treasures,  where  he  is  design 
enjoy  most  noble  privileges  and  most  illustrious  c 
ties  in  the  court  of  the  great  King ;  how  can  he 
his  heart  here  sticking  in  this  earthly  clay,  enta 
with  the  petty  cares,  amused  with  the  sorry  ente: 
ments  of  this  life,  how  can  he  otherwise  than 
St  Paul,  be  dead,  and  crucified  to  this  world?* 
cm  he  withhold  his  mind  from  soaring  thither  in 
temi^ation,  and  in  affection  dwelling  there,  whith( 
desires  and  hopes  do  all  tend,  where  his  joy  and  fe 
are  found,  where  the  great  objects  of  his  esteen 
love  do  reside  ? 

But  you  will  perhaps  interpose  and  say,  "  Thee 
indeed  fine  sayings,  but  where  do  such  effects  ap 
Who,  I  pray,  doth  practise  according  to  these  not 
Where  is  that  gallant  to  be  found  who  doth  wo 
great  exploits?  Where  may  we  discern  that  heig 
piety,  that  tenderness  of  charity,  that  meek  con 
ment  with  injuries  and  afironts,  that  clear  sine 
that  depth  of  humility,  that  strictness  of  tempei 
that  perfect  contentedness  and  undisturbed  calmn< 
mind,  that  stoutness  of  courage  and  stiffness  of  pat 
which  you  talk  of  as  the  undoubted  issues  of  : 
Who  is  the  man  that  with  such  glee  doth  hug 
tions,  or  biddeth  adversity  so  welcome  to  his  h 
Where  dweU  they  who  so  little  regard  this  world 

^  n1^!^5A '  '*  ^  "^^   ''^''**  '^"^p^^*^  -^ V  ^^v  ^  ^^<^ 
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much  affect  the  other?  Do  we  not  see  men  nm  uif 
they  were  wild  after  preferment,  wealth,  and  pleasure? 
What  do  they  else  but  scrape  and  scramble  and  scuffle 
for  these  things  ?  Doth  not  every  man  moaa  the  bcux^ 
ness  of  his  lot ;  doth  not  every  man  ffindi  at  any 
trouble ;  doth  not  every  one  with  all  his  might  strive  to 
rid  himself  of  anything  disgustfid  to  his  sense  or  fancy! 
Are  not  therefore  such  encomiums  of  faith  mere  spccur 
lations,  or  brave  rhodomontades  of  divinity  ? 

The  objection,  I  confess,  is  a  shrewd  one ;  but  I  must 
reply  to  it.  You  say,  "  Where  are  such  effects,  where 
are  such  men  ?^'  I  ask,  then,  ^^  Where  is  faith,  where 
are  believers?"  Show  me  the  one,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  other.  If  such  effects  do  not  appear,  it  is  no 
argimient  that  faith  cannot  produce  them,  but  a  sign 
that  faith  is  wanting ;  as  if  a  tree  doth  not  put  forth  in 
due  season,  we  conclude  the  root  is  dead ;  if  a  fountain 
yield  no  streams,  we  suppose  it  dried  up :  **  Show  me," 
saith  St.  James,  ^^  thy  faith  by  thy  works*;"  implying 
that  if  good  works  do  not  shine  forth  in  the  conversa^ 
tion,  it  is  suspicious  there  is  no  true  faith  in  the  heart; 
for  such  faith  is  not  a  feeble  weening,  or  a  notion  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  it  is  not  a  profession  issuing  from  the 
mouth,  it  is  not  following  such  a  garb,  or  adhering  to 
such  a  party  ;  but  a  persuasion  fixed  in  the  heart  by 
good  reason,  by  firm  resolution,  by  lively  sense ;  it  is 
"  with  the  heart,"  as  St.  Paul  saith,  "  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness^;"  that  is  the  faith  we  speak  of, 
and  to  which  we  ascribe  the  production  of  so  great  and 
worthy  effects.  K  a  man  wanteth  that,  attested  by 
practice  suitable,  though  he  know  all  the  points  ex- 

*  Jam,  ii.  18,  ^  Rom.  x,  8, 
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9icdj,  though  he  readily  will  say  amen  to  every  article 
of  the  creed,  though  he  wear  all  the  badges  of  a  Chris- 
tian, though  he  frequent  the  congregations,  and  comply 
with  the  forms  of  our  religion,  yet  is  he  really  an  in- 
fidel: for  is  he  not  an  infidel  who  denieth  God?  And 
18  he  not  such  a  ren^ado  who  liyeth  impiously  ?  He 
is  80  in  St.  Paul's  accoimt ;  for,  "  They  profess,"  saith 
be  of  such  persons,  "  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works 
they  deny  him*;''  and,  "  He  is  not  a  Jew,"  saith  the 
same  Apostle  (he  is  not  a  Christian  may  we  by  parity 
of  reason  affirm),  ^^  who  is  one  outwardly,  but  he  is  a 
Christian  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  faith  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise 
ianot  of  men,  but  of  God."^  We  may  attribute  to  a 
barren  conceit,  or  to  a  formal  profession,  the  name  of 
fiuth,  but  it  is  in  an  equivocal  or  wide  sense ;  as  a  dead 
nutn  is  called  a  man,  or  a  dry  stick  resting  in  the  earth 
a  tree:  for  so  ^^  faith,"  saith  St.  James,  "  without  works 
iadead®,"  —  is  indeed  but  a  trunk  or  carcase  of  faith, 
reeembling  it  in  outward  shape,  but  void  of  its  spirit 
andlife.^ 

To  our  infidelity,  therefore,  that  overspreading  vice ; 
to  the  unsincerity  or  deadness  of  our  faith,  the  great 
defects  of  our  practice  are  to  be  imputed :  that  is  the 
grand  source  from  which  impiety  doth  so  overflow.  That 
80  few  instances  of  sprightly  virtue  are  visible,  may  be 
a  eign  the  time  is  the  same,  or  very  like  to  that  of 
which  our  Lord  saith,  *^  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
ehall  he  indeed  find  faith  upon  the  earth  ?"<^ 

*  'fit  L  16.  «»  Rom.  il  28.  •  Jam.  ii.  17. 

"  Jam.  iL  26.  «  Luke,  xviiL  8. 
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But  If  such  effects  can  now  rarely  be  founds  jet  time 
hath  been,  when  they  were  more  rife ;  scarce  any  time 
hath  been  quite  destitute  of  them ;  every  age  since  tho 
foundation  of  things  may  have  tokens  and  trophies  to 
show  of  faith's  victorious  efficacy ;  so  many  actions  as 
there  have  been  truly  great  and  glorious,  so  many  gal- 
lant feats  have  been  achieved  by  faith.  If  we  survey 
the  lives  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  of  the  prophets,  of 
the  apostles,  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  true  reUr 
gion,  their  faith  in  all  their  works  is  most  conspicuous. 
Faith  recommended  that  excellent  sacrifice  of  Abel* 
to  divine  acceptance,  and  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of 
first  martyr  for  piety. 

On  the  wings  of  faith  did  Enoch  mount  to  heaven, 
snatching  the  reward  due  to  his  faithful,  and  therefore 
well-pleasing,  obedience. 

Faith  preserved  Noah  from  two  mighty  deluges,  one 
of  sin,  the  other  of  water,  overflowing  the  earth ;  by  it 
he  stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  one,  and  rode  on  the 
back  of  the  other ;  it  encouraged  him  to  be  "a  preacher 
of  righteousness*^ "  against  the  grain,  and  a  practiser  of 
it  against  the  fashion  of  the  world,  not  r^arding  the 
common  hatred  and  envy  which  he  did  incur  thereby; 
it  moved  him  to  undertake  that  great  and  strange  work 
of  building  the  ark  for  a  sanctuary  and  seminary  of 
mankind ;  the  type  of  that  spiritual  vessel,  by  embark- 
ing into  which,  through  faith,  we  are  saved  from  utter 
ruin. 

Faith  disposed  Abraham  to  forsake  his  country  and 
iomej  bia  estate,  his  kindred,  f oWoVm^  3lNm^  conduct 

*  Heh.  xl  4.  »^  2  Pel.  u.  5.     G«i.^ra-^. 
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^ji^J  he  knew  not  whither*;  to  wander  abroad,  and  sojou 
among  barbarous  strangers.  Faith  inclined  him,  at  Go 
(XRnmand,  to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  a  goodly  youth, 

'    ^  the  flower  of  his  age  and  hopes,  worthily  most  d< 

_^  unto  him;  the  son  of  his  old  age,  and  the  comfn 

'      '     ,  thereof,  given  to  him  by  miracle  and  in  special  favoi] 

'^^j     ^  the  prop  of  his  family,  and  the  heir  of  promise, 

nfflitfs  ^^^^  ^  8^  w*s  to  be  propagated,  and  his  memc 

StrtS  ^  flourish;  him  was  he  ready  in  obedience  with  ] 

^^^^r^  own  hand  to  slay,  quelling   nature   and  his  bowc 

"^     M|^  thwarting  his  own  hopes,  defying  all  semblance  of  cc 

^      ,  ^  tiadiction  or  clashing  between  the  commands  and  p: 

^^^^  mifiesofGod. 

,  .  Faith,  through  the  rudest  eflForts  of  envy  and  mail 

^      ;^  rj  through  the  dismal  calamities  of  ^exile  and  slave 

ulj  ^  through  hideous  snares  of  temptation,  through  vilh 

^  oufl  slanders,  through  loathsome  prisons  and  fetters 

'         i  r  "^^*  ^  ^ong  sustained  with  admirable  moderation  a 

^^  ^oc '  P'^^^  of  iJ^d,  did  rear  up  Joseph  to  the  helm 

and  ro^^.  that  great  kmgdom. 

^^     j;e  The  same  inclined  Moses  to  exchange  the  dignit 

^^  *  '^rtHE!'  ^^  delights  of  a  court  for  a  state  of  vagrancy  and  e 

t  '^*\^  ^ty;  it  heartened  hun  to   outbrave  the  invinci 

iBCflf^^^  obstinacy  of  a  mighty  prince;   it  steeled  him  w 

^^  ^^^ '  patience  to  conduct  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  throi 

id  3^^  a  wild  desert,  a  most  perverse  and  mutinous  herd 

jet  by  ^  people. 

red  tr^  Faith  was  mother  of  that  renowned  patience  wh 

J  exhausted  Satan's  quiver,  spent  all  his  artillery,  j 

'^  ^,  co^'l  ^^^^  ^""^  ^^  invention  in  sug^^^^k^^TilY^^J^^^^^ 

I  ueo.  xt  &  Ciirjrs.  torn.  yii.  p,  n .            Y.  q,^        ^om.  ^^ 
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know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth*,"  was  the  rock  oi 
which  that  unshakable  patience  of  Job  was  founded. 

That  pricked  the  ruddy  stripling  forward^  naked  and 
unarmed^  with  undaunted  heart  and  countenance^  to 
invade  the  monster  of  Grath,  that  tower  of  fleshy  swelling 
with  rage  and  pride,  and  all  fenced  with  brass  and  steeL 
"  Thou  comest  to  me,"  said  he,  "  with  a  sword,  and 
with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts*^:"  there  lay  his  confix 
dence,  thence  sprung  his  admirable  courage. 

To  this  the  bold  attempts  and  the  glorious  victories 
of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  Barak,  of  Jephtha,  of  Samson, 
of  Jonathan,  of  the  Maccabees,  are  worthily  ascribed, 
who  with  small  forces,  upon  great  disadvantages,  did 
assault,  did  vanquish  mighty  enemies  and  oppressors. 

This  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Elias,  by  which  he  alone 
did  check  and  control  the  degenerate  follies  of  his 
nation*^,  surmounting  the  indignation  of  princes  which 
favoured  them ;  it  fed  him  in  the  wilderness  by  th€ 
purveyance  of  ravens ;  it  framed  the  wheels  of  thai 
fiery  chariot  which  transported  him  into  heaven.^ 

This  made  Jeremy,  with  like  zeal  and  courage,  daw 
to  carry  most  unwelcome  news  and  unpleasant  messages 
to  an  outrageous  people,  not  daunted  by  their  angry  me- 
naces or  cruel  misusages ;  "  his  feet  sunk  into  the  mire*,' 
but  faith  bore  up  his  heart  above  all  discouragement. 

This  saved  the  conscience  of  those  three  brave  youths 
clear  from  that  impiety  into  which  barbarous  violence 

&  Job.  xix.  25.  **  1  Sam.  xvii.  45. 

c  1  Kings,  xviii.  36. ;  xix.  20.  ^2  Kings,  iL  11. 

*  Jer,  xxxviii.  4.  6. 
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VQoU  hsve  driyen  them,  80  that  neither  the  fury  of 
liaX  great  monarch  nor  his  gaping  furnace  could  terrify 
them  into  sin;  fiuth  putting  into  their  mouths  those 
nukM  words,  ^  O  Nebuchadnezzar^  we  are  not  careful 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter;  if  it  be  so,  our  God 
vlttm  we  serve  is  able  to  deUyer  us  horn  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  th j  hand,  O 
kii^:  but  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  that  we  will 
not  serve  th j  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which 
tboahast  set  up."*  Their  £dth  carried  them  undaunted 
into  the  flames^  and  kept  them  untouched  within  them ; 
ao  that  they  became  as  gold,  not  wasted,  but  tried  aiMl 
pinfiedin  the  furnace. 

Xdtfaer  could  a  danger  no  less  terrible  scare  the 
noUe  Danid  from  his  devotioiis^ ;  his  £uth  did  stop  the 
Sons*  mouths ;"  and  ^  he,"^  saith  the  text,  ^  was  taken 
op  oat  c^  the  da^  and  no  mannw  of  hurt  was  fouKi 
^KMi  him,  because  he  trusted  in  his  (jod.* 

Such  eiqploits  of  qiiritQal  prowess  were  adoaerei  bj 
VI  Old  Testamoit  faith,  reiving  upon  God's  txonkmxXMot 
and  providence,  ahhfwgh  waoting  a  clear  revdatKB  *A 
tile  promise^  which  then  lav  "wrapped  up  in  m  vecmac 
«Mi  diadows;  bat  more  heroical  acts  of  foruuAt 
vid  patience  <£d  the  bri^bt  sooeihiae  of  ^^ahoe  aoi 
^orv  upaa  tht  minds  of  our  ap:«gikae  aawl  pnaiurt 
flKxits  produce.  Anisated  bj  iazxh.  a  fitz^  trtx^  f/t 
tkem  marched  ovt  with  ifsefxaajfjo.  xo  nxjoA  all  tM 
poveis  of  heO,  and  to  beat  i^jwik  ijk  iaa^jok  ^A  dasHc- 
iitts;  to  di«pttrh  all  the  prejafees  aui  4srr>or(  ^i  XASr- 
^Qid,  and  to  sabimt  the  world  Vj  tiu6   'Jr^ifE^jm'jt   of 

i.  l^  IT.  If.  «  Bm.  jL  ».  IfmL  -pL  :.-;.  »»  21. 
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ChriBt.  So  anned^  BucceBsfully  did  they  knods.  dowtf : 
and  trample  upon  aU  opposition  to  their  glorious  M] 
signs ;  they  defeated  all  the  secular  power  and  polic^fj 
they  baffled  all  the  wit5  the  learnings  the  eloqueneiy 
which  stood  in  their  way  or  gave  them  resistance ;  thef 
triumphed  over  persecutions^  and  in  regard  to  all  euf* 
ferings  were  more  than  conquerors.*  To  forsake  and 
forfeit  all  they  had  was  their  gain ;  to  have  nothing  wai 
their  wealth ;  to  incur  disgraces  was  their  glory ;  to  be 
in  continual  labour  and  travail  was  their  ease ;  fasting% 
hunger,  and  thirst  were  their  pleasure,  their  feast,  th^ 
luxury ;  prisons  were  chapels  to  them,  in  which  they 
preached  and  prayed,  and  sang  praises  to  God ;  th^ 
joy  was  to  suffer ;  to  receive  stripes,  and  undergo  tor- 
ments, was  their  triumph  and  their  glory ;  they  c(m- 
stantly  defied,  they  often  courted  death.^ 

That  they  were  able  to  perform  such  prodigious  acta, 
and  to  endure  things  so  insupportable,  was  not  from  a 
stupid  insensibility  of  things,  from  a  sturdiness  of  spirit, 
or  stiffiiess  of  humour,  but  from  a  true  magnanimity 
inspired  by  faith ;  because  they  were  persuaded  of  God's 
will,  because  they  confided  in  God's  help,  because  they 
relied  on  Grod's  word,  because  they  did  expect  rewards 
from  God  able  to  satisfy  for  aU  their  pains  and  losses; 
this  made  them  undertake  so  bold  enterprises,  and  car- 
ried them  with  insuperable  constancy  through  alL 
Hence  were  they  glad  to  abandon  their  ease  and  plea* 
sure,  to  prostitute  their  honour  and  reputation,  to  part 
with  their  substance,  to  venture  their  safety,  to  sacri- 
fice   their  lives  for   God's  truth :  "  Therefore  do  we 

»  Rom.  viiL  35.     Eph.  iiL  IS.  *>  Acts,  xvi.  25. 
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bodi  labour  and  Buffer  reproadi,  becatLse  we  trust  in  the 
filing  Qoi,  who  is  the  saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of 
iliofle  that  belieye%''  is  the  short  account  which  St.  Paul 
rendereth  of  it ;  and  infallibly  the  Uke  effects  will  faith 
produce  wherever  it  is  found,  in  a  degree  proportionable 
to  its  sincerity  and  strength- 

"A  grain  of  faith,"  our  Saviour  ssdth^,  **  is  able  to 
lonove  mountains;"  that  is,  to  accomplish  things  in 
q^)earance  very  strange  and  difficult^ :  and,  "  To  him 
that  believeth  all  things  are  possible  ^''  saith  the  same 
mouth  of  truth;  uid  ^^  He,"  saith  our  Lord  again% 
^  that  believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do,  he  also 
shall  do ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do." 
If  this  be  true  in  reference  to  works  concerning  the 
fiame  of  nature,  it  is  surely  no  less  true  in  regard  to 
those  which  lie  within  the  more  proper  sphere  of 
fiiith,  to  moral  and  spiritual  operations.  K  faith  can 
obtain  the  help  of  God  enabling  to  transfer  a  mountain, 
it  also  can  procure  his  grace  disposing  to  restrain  an 
appetite  or  repress  a  passion. 

Now,  that  which  is  in  itself  so  worthy  and  lovely, 
which  is  attended  with  so  good  consorts,  which  b  the 
daughter  of  so  excellent  causes,  the  sister  of  so  great 
virtues,  the  parent  of  so  admirable  effects,  how  can  it 
otherwise  than  be  very  precious,  very  laudable,  very 
acceptable  ?  How  can  we  at  all  wonder  that  it  should 
be  graced  with  such  commendations,  and  crowned  with 
such  rewards  ? 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  10.     Rom.  viii.  17.    2  Tim.  iL  11.    1  Pet  L  7.;  iv.  13. 
2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

*»  Matt  xvii.  20.  ;  xxL  21.     Luke,  xvii.  6.  *  1  Cor.  xuL  2. 

*»  Mark,  xi.  2S. ;  ix.  23.         «  John,  xiv.  12.     Chrys.  torn.  7.  Or.  64. 
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Let  us  therefore  (to  conclude)  be  exhorted,  if  we  dg 
want  it,  to  endeavour  the  acquist  of  it  by  all  propef 
means, — by  serious  contemplation  and  study,  by  praye? 
to  God,  by  voiding  all  obstructions  of  it*;  if  we  hav^ 
it,  to  hold  it  fast,  to  cherish  it,  to  improve  it,  as  by  all 
good  ways  so  especially  by  good  practice,  that  we  may 
produce  the  good  fruits  and  obtain  the  happy  rewards 
thereof,  through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  praise, 

**  Now  the  God  of  all  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ^  Amen, 

a  Chrys.  in  Joh.  Or.  6.  ^  Rom.  xv.  13. 
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A  SZRMON   PREACHED   BEFORE   THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS   AT   WESTMINSTER, 

MARCH  SI.   1647. 


1  John,  ii.  3,  4. 

And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  himy  if  we  keep  his 

commandments. 
Be  that  saithy  I  know  him^  and  keepeth  not  his  command" 

mentSy  is  a  liavy  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

We  have  much  inquiry  concerning  knowledge  in  these 

latter  times.     The  sons  of  Adam  are  now  as  busy  as 

ever  himself  was,  about  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 

and  evil,  shaking  the  boughs  of  it,  and  scrambling  for 

the  fruit ;  whilst,  I  fear,  many  are  too  unmindful  of 

the  tree  of  life.    And  though  there  be  now  no  cherubims 

with  their  flaming  swords,  to  fright  men  off  from  it ; 

yet  the  way  that  leads  to  it  seems  to  be  so  solitary  and 

untrodden,  as  if  there  were  but  few  that  had  any  mind 

to  taste  the  fruit  of  it.     There  be  many  that  speak  of 

new  glimpses  and  discoveries  of  truth,  of  dawnings  of 

gospel  light;  and  no  question  but  God  hath  reserved 

much  of  this  for  the  very  evening  and  sun-set  of  the 

world ;  for  in  the  latter  days  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
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creased :  but  yet  I  wish  we  could  in  the  meantime  see  j 
that  day  to  dawn^  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of^  and 
that  "  day-star  to  arise  in  men's  hearts."  I  wish,  whilst 
we  talk  of  light,  and  dispute  about  truth,  we  could  walk 
more  as  "  children  of  the  light."  Whereas,  if  St  John's 
rule  be  good  here  in  the  text,  that  no  man  truly  knows 
Christ  but  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  it  is 
much  to  be  suspected  that  many  of  us,  who  pretend  to 
light,  have  a  thick  and  gloomy  darkness  within,  ovei^ 
spreading  our  souls. 

There  be  now  many  large  volimies  and  discourses 
written  concerning  Christ,  thousands  of  controversies 
discussed,  infinite  problems  determined  concerning  his 
divinity,  humanity,  imion  of  both  together,  and  what 
not ;  so  that  our  bookish  Christians,  that  have  all  their 
religion  in  writings  and  papers,  think  they  are  now 
completely  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning Christ ;  and  when  they  see  all  their  leaves 
lying  about  them,  they  think  they  have  a  goodly  stock 
of  knowledge  and  truth,  and  cannot  possibly  miss  of 
the  way  to  heaven ;  as  if  religion  were  nothing  but  a 
little  book  craft,  a  mere  paper  skill. 

But  if  St.  John's  rule  here  be  good,  we  must  not 
judge  of  our  knowing  of  Christ  by  our  skill  in  books 
and  papers,  but  by  our  keeping  of  his  commandments. 
And  that,  I  fear,  will  discover  many  of  us  (notwithstand- 
ing all  this  light  which  we  boast  of  round  about  us)  to 
have  nothing  but  Egyptian  darkness  within  our  hearts. 

The  vulgar  sort  think  that  they  know  Christ  enough 
out  of  their  creeds,  and  catechisms,  and  confessions  of 
faith ;  and  if  they  have  but  a  little  acquainted  them- 
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aelres  with  these,  and  like  parrots  conned  the  words 
of  them,  they  doubt  not  but  they  are  suflSciently  in- 
structed in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
Many  of  the  more  learned,  if  they  can  but  wrangle  and 
dispute  about  Christ,  imagine  themselves  to  be  grown 
great  proficients  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  world,  whether  learned  or 
imleamed,  think  that  there  b  no  need  of  purging  and 
purifying  of  their  hearts  for  the  right  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  his  Gospel :  but  though  their  lives  be  never 
so  wicked,  their  hearts  never  so  foul  within,  yet  they 
may  know  Christ  sufficiently  out  of  their  treatises  and 
discourses,  out  of  their  mere  systems  and  bodies  of 
divinity;  which  I  deny  not  to  be  useful  in  a  subordinate 
way ;  although  our  Saviour  prescribes  his  disciples  an- 
other method  to  come  to  the  right  knowledge  of  divine 
tniths,  by  doing  of  God's  wiU.  "  He  that  will  do  my 
Father's  will,"  saith  he,  "  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God."  He  is  a  true  Christian  indeed, 
not  he  that  b  only  book-taught,  but  he  that  is  God- 
taught  ;  he  that  hath  **  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  " 
(as  our  Apostle  calleth  it)  "  that  teacheth  him  all  things ; " 
he  that  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  him,  that 
•earcheth  out  the  deep  things  of  God :  "  for  as  no  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man 
which  is  in  him ;  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Ink  and  paper  can  never  make  us  Christians,  can 
never  beget  a  new  nature,  a  living  principle  in  us ;  can 
never  form  Christ,  or  any  true  notions  of  spiritual 
things,  in  our  hearts.    The  Gospel,  that  new  law  which 
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Christ  delivered  to  the  worlds  it  is  not  merely'  % 
"  letter  ^  without  us,  but  a  "  quickening  spirit"  within  Vb 
Cold  theorems  and  maxims,  dry  and  jejune  dispute^i 
lean  syllogistical  reasonings,  could  never  yet  of  thenh 
selves  beget  the  least  glimpse  of  true  heavenly  li^ 
the  least  sap  of  saving  knowledge,  in  any  heart  All 
this  is  but  the  groping  of  the  poor  dark  spirit  of  nun 
after  truth,  to  find  it  out  with  his  own  endeavours,  and 
feel  it  with  his  own  cold  and  benumbed  hands.  Wordl 
and  syllables,  which  are  but  dead  things,  cannot  pos- 
sibly convey  the  living  notions  of  heavenly  truths  to  va> 
The  secret  mysteries  of  a  divine  life,  of  a  new  natuni 
of  Christ  formed  in  our  hearts,  they  cannot  be  written 
or  spoken;  language  and  expressions  cannot  reach  th^n; 
neither  can  they  ever  be  truly  understood,  except  the 
soul  itself  be  kindled  from  within,  and  awakened  into 
the  life  of  them.  A  painter  that  would  draw  a  roe^ 
though  he  may  flourish  some  likeness  of  it  in  figure  ani 
colour,  yet  he  can  never  paint  the  scent  and  fragrancy; 
or  if  he  would  draw  a  flame,  he  cannot  put  a  constant 
heat  into  his  colours ;  he  cannot  make  his  pencil  drop  a 
sound,  as  the  echo  in  the  epigram  mocks  at  him ;  — 

<<  Si  vis  similem  pingere,  pinge  sonum.** 

All  the  skill  of  cunning  artizans  and  mechanics  cannot 

put  a  principle  of  life  into  a  statue  of  their  own  making. 

Neither  are  we  able  to  enclose  in  words  and  letters  the 

life,  soul,  and  essence  of  any  spiritual  truths;  and,  as  it 

were,  to  incorporate  it  in  them. 

Some  philosophers  have  determined  that  aper^  is  not 

SiSascToy,  virtue  cannot  be  tauglat  \>7  wkj  <ifcx\sa;a.Tsi» 

«•  precepts.      Men  and  books  may  igtovs^si^  ^^^^^ 
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direction  to  us  that  may  set  us  in  such  a  way  of  life 
and  practice  as  in  which  we  shall  at  last  find  it  within 
ourselves,  and  be  experimentally  acquainted  with  it; 
but  they  cannot  teach  it  us  like  a  mechanic  art  or  trade. 
No,  surely,  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man ;  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  this  understanding.'*  But 
we  shall  not  meet  with  this  spirit  any  where  but  in  the 
way  of  obedience :  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the 
keeping  of  his  commandments,  must  always  go  together, 
and  be  mutual  causes  of  one  another. 

"  Hereby  we  know  that  we  know  him,»  if  we  keep 
his  commandments." 

"He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his 
commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him." 

I  come  now  unto  these  words  themselves,  which  are 
Bo  pregnant,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  force  out  any  thing 
at  aU  from  them.  I  shall  therefore  only  take  notice  of 
some  few  observations  which  drop  from  them  of  their 
own  accord,  and  then  conclude  with  some  application  of 
them  to  ourselves. 

L  First,  then,  if  this  be  the  right  way  and  method 
of  discovering  our  knowledge  of  Christ,  by  our  keeping 
his  commandments;  then  we  may  safely  draw  con- 
clusions concerning  our  state  and  condition  from  the 
conformity  of  our  liv^s  to  the  will  of  Christ. 

Would  we  know  whether  we  know  Christ  aright,  let 
us  consider  whether  the  life  of  Christ  be  in  us.  Qui 
non  habet  vitam  Christie  Christum  non  haheV*  He  that 
hath  not  the  life  of  Christ  in  him,  he  hath  nothing  but 
the  name,  nothing  but  a  phantasy  of  Christ,  he  hath  not 
the  substance  of  him.     He  that  builds  his  house  w3^\!l 
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this  foundation,  not  an  airy  notion  of  Christ  swimming 
in  his  brain,  but  Christ  really  dwelling  and  liying 
in  his  heart,  as  our  Saviour  himself  witnesseih,  hB 
"  buildeth  his  house  upon  a  rock ; "  and  when  the  floods 
come,  and  the  winds  blow,  and  the  rain  descends,  and 
beats  upon  it,  it  shall  stand  impregnably.  But  he  thai 
builds  all  his  comfort  upon  an  ungrounded  persuaska 
that  God  from  aU  eternity  hath  loved  him,  and  abso- 
lutely deci^eed  him  to  life  and  happiness,  and  seeketb 
not  for  God  really  dwelling  in  his  soul ;  he  builds  his 
house  upon  a  quicksand,  and  it  shall  suddenly  sink  and 
be  swallowed  up :  "  His  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  his 
trust  shall  be  a  spider's  web :  he  shall  lean  upon  his 
house,  but  it  shall  not  stand ;  he  shall  hold  it  fast,  but 
it  shall  not  endure." 

We  are  no  where  commanded  to  pry  into  these 
secrets ;  but  the  wholesome  counsel  and  advice  given  us 
is  this,  "  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure."  We 
have  no  warrant  in  Scripture  to  peep  into  these  hidden 
rolls  and  volumes  of  eternity,  and  to  make  it  our  first 
thing  that  we  do,  when  we  come  to  Christ,  to  spell  out 
our  names  in  the  stars,  and  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  certainly  elected  to  everlasting  happiness,  before 
we  see  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  shaped  in  our  hearts.  God's  everlasting  de- 
cree is  too  dazzling  and  bright  an  object  for  us  at  first 
to  set  our  eye  upon.  It  is  far  easier  and  safer  for  us  to 
look  upon  the  rays  of  his  goodness  and  holiness,  as  they 
are  reflected  in  our  own  hearts,  and  there  to  read  the  mild 
and  gentle  characters  of  God's  love  to  us,  in  our  love  to 
him,  and  our  hearty  compliance  with  his  heavenly  will; 
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as  it  is  safer  for  us,  if  we  would  see  the  sun^  to  look 
upon  it  here  below  in  a  pail  of  water^  than  to  cast  up 
our  daring  eyes  upon  the  body  of  the  sun  itself^  which 
is  too  radiant  and  scorching  for  us.  The  best  assurance 
that  one  can  have  of  his  interest  in  God  b^  doubtless, 
the  conformity  of  his  soul  to  him.  Those  divine  pur* 
poses,  whatsoever  they  be,  are  altogether  unsearchable 
and  unknowable  by  us :  they  lie  wrapped  up  in  ever- 
lasting darkness,  and  covered  in  a  deep  abyss.  Who  is 
able  to  fathom  the  bottom  of  them  ? 

Let  us  not  therefore  make  this  our  first  attempt 
towards  God  and  religion,  to  persuade  ourselves  strongly 
of  these  everlasting  decrees :  for  if  at  our  first  flight  we 
aim  so  high,  we  shall  haply  but  scorch  our  wings,  and  be 
struck  back  with  lightning,  as  those  giants  of  old  were, 
that  would  needs  attempt  to  invade  and  assault  heaven. 
And  it  is  indeed  a  most  gigantical  essay,  to  thrust  our- 
selves so  boldly  into  the  lap  of  heaven ;  it  is  the  prank  of 
a  Nimrod,  of  a  mighty  hunter,  thus  rudely  to  deal  with 
Qtody  and  to  force  heaven  and  happiness  before  his  face, 
whether  he  will  or  no.  The  way  to  obtain  a  good  as- 
surance indeed  of  our  title  to  heaven  is  not  to  clamber 
up  to  it  by  a  ladder  of  our  own  ungrounded  persuasions, 
but  to  dig  as  low  as  hell  by  humility  and  self-denial  in 
our  own  hearts :  and  though  this  may  seem  to  be  the 
furthest  way  about,  yet  it  is  indeed  the  nearest  and 
safest  way  to  it.  We  must  ava^aivuv  Karay^  and  Kara" 
PcUvuv  avcOf  as  the  Greek  epigram  speaks,  ascend  down- 
ward, and  descend  upward ;  if  we  would  indeed  come 
to  heaven,  or  get  any  true  persuasion  of  our  title  to  it. 

The  most  gallant  and  triumphant  confidence  of  a 
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Christian  riseth  safely  and  surely  on  this  low  foun- 
dation5  that  lies  deep  underground,  and  there  stands 
firmly  and  steadfastly.  When  our  heart  is  once  turned 
into  a  conformity  with  the  word  of  God ;  when  we  fed 
our  will,  perfectly  to  concur  with  his  will ;  we  shall  then 
presently  perceive  a  spirit  of  adoption  within  oursdyesy 
teaching  us  to  cry,  "  Abba,  Father  1"  We  shall  not 
then  care  for  peeping  into  those  hidden  records  of  eter* 
nity,  to  see  whether  our  names  be  written  there  in 
golden  characters ;  no,  we  shall  find  a  copy  of  God'a 
thoughts  concerning  us  written  in  our  own  breasts. 
There  we  may  read  the  characters  of  his  favour  to  us; 
there  we  may  feel  an  inward  sense  of  his  love  to  us, 
flowing  out  of  our  hearty  and  unfeigned  love  to  him. 
And  we  shall  be  more  undoubtedly  persuaded  of  it,  than 
if  any  of  those  winged  watchmen  above,  that  are  privy 
to  heaven's  secrets,  should  come  and  tell  us  that  they 
saw  our  names  enroUed  in  those  volumes  of  eternity,  j 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  though  we  strive  to  persuade  * 
ourselves  never  so  confidently  that  God  from  all  eter- 
nity hath  loved  us,  and  elected  us  to  life  and  happiness; 
if  we  do  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  entertain  any  iniquity 
within  our  hearts,  and  willingly  close  with  any  lust ;  do 
what  we  can,  we  shall  find  many  a  cold  qualm  ever  now 
and  then  seizing  upon  us  at  approaching  dangers ;  and 
when  death  itself  shall  grimly  look  us  in  the  face,  we 
shall  feel  our  hearts  even  to  die  within  us,  and  our 
spirits  quite  faint  away,  though  we  strive  to  raise  them 
and  recover  them  never  so  much,  with  the  strong  waters 
and  aqua  vit<B  of  our  ungrounded  presumptions.  The  least 
inward  lust  willingly  continued  in,  wiU  be  like  a  worm, 
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Tettiiig  Ae  gourd  of  our  jolly  oonfidenoe  and  preemnp- 

tnous  persaaaon  of  God's  lore,  and  almiTs  gnawii^ 

Kt  the  root  of  it ;  and  tlioagh  we  strive  to  keep  it  afiTe, 

and  continiiany  besprinkle  it  with  scMne  dews  of  our 

own^  yet  it  will  be  always  dying  and  withering  in  our 

boscHns.     Bat  a  good  conscience  within  will  be  always 

better  to  a  Christian  than  ^'health  to  his  navel  and  mar* 

TOW  to  his  bones;"  it  will  be  an  everlasting  cordial  to 

his  heart ;  it  will  be  softer  to  him  than  a  bed  of  down, 

and  he  may  sleep  securely  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  raging 

and  tempestuous  seas,  when  the  winds  bluster,  and  the 

waves  beat  round  about  him.    A  good  conscience  is  the 

best  looking-glass  of  heaven,  in  which  the  soul  may  see 

God's  thoughts  and  purposes  concerning  it,  as  so  many 

shining  stars  reflected  to  it.  ^*  Hereby  we  know  that  we 

know  Christ,  hereby  we  know  that  Christ  loves  us,  if 

we  keep  his  commandments,'* 

II.  Secondly :  K  hereby  only  we  know  that  we  know 
Christ,  by  our  keeping  his  commandments ;  then  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  doth  not  consist  merely  in  a  few 
barren  notions,  in  a  form  of  certain  dry  and  sapless 
opinions. 

Christ  came  not  into  the  worid  to  fill  our  heads  with 
mere  speculations,  to  kindle  a  fire  of  wrangling  and 
contentious  dispute  amongst  us,  and  to  warm  our  spirits 
against  one  another  with  nothing  but  angry  and  peevish 
debates ;  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  our  hearts  remain 
all  ice  vrithin  towards  God,  and  have  not  the  least 
spark  of  true  heavenly  fire  to  melt  and  thaw  them. 
Christ  came  not  to  possess  our  brains  only  with  some 
cold  opinions,  that  send  down  nothing  but  a  freezing 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Mid  benumbiiig  inflaenoe  upon  our  hearts.  CSbriii;  wit 
vitee  moffister,  not  schobe;  and  he  la  the  beat  Chiiatiaa 
whoee  heart  beats  with  the  truest  pulse  toward! 
heaYen^  not  he  whose  head  qnnneth  out  the  finest 
cobwebs. 

He  that  endeavours  really  to  mortify  his  lusta^  anl 
to  oomply  with  that  truth  in  his  life,  which  his  ooor 
science  is  convinced  of,  is  nearer  a  Christian,  lliough  ha 
never  heard  of  Christ,  than  he  that  believes  all  the  vut 
gar  articles  of  the  Christian  £uth,  and  plainly  denietk 
Christ  in  his  life. 

Surely  the  way  to  heaven  that  Christ  hath  tai^t  us 
is  plain  and  easy,  if  we  have  but  honest  hearts :  we 
need  not  many  criticisms,  many  school  distinctions,  te 
come  to  a  right  understanding  of  it.  Surely  Christ 
came  not  to  ensnare  us  and  entangle  us  with  captious 
niceties,  or  to  puzzle  our  heads  with  deep  speculationSi 
and  lead  us  through  hard  and  craggy  notions  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  I  persuade  myself  that  no  man 
shall  ever  be  kept  out  of  heaven  for  not  compr^ending 
mysteries  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  shallow 
omderstanding ;  if  he  had  but  an  honest  and  good  hearty 
that  was  ready  to  comply  with  Christ's  commandments. 
*^  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?? 
that  is,  with  high  speculations  to  bring  down  Christ 
from  thence :  or,  ^^  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyaa 
beneath?"  that  is,  with  deep  searchii^  thoughts  te 
fetch  up  Christ  from  thence :  but  lo,  "  the  word  is  ni^ 
thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart." 

But  I  wish  it  were  not  the  distemper  of  our  times  te 
scare  and  fright  men  only  with  opinions  and  make  them 
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solicitoiifl  about  the  entertaining  of  this  and  that 

qiecolalion,  wfaidhL  will  not  render  them  anything  the 

better  in  their  lives,  or  the  liker  onto  God ;  whilst  in 

the  mean  time  there  is  no  such  care  taken  about  keep- 

mg  of  Christ's  oommandments,  and  beii^  renewed  in 

our  minds  according  to  the  image  of  God  in  righteous* 

aess  and  true  holiness*    "We  say,  **  Lo,  here  is  Christ," 

and,  '^  Lo,  there  is  Christ,"  in  these  and  these  opinions ; 

whereas,  in  truth,  Christ  is  neither  here,  nor  there,  nor 

my  where,  but  where  the  q)irit  of  Christ,  where  the 

Ufe  of  Christ  is. 

Do  we  not  now-ardays  c^en  and  lock  up  heaven  with 
tlie  private  key  of  this  and  that  opinion  of  our  own, 
according  to  our  several  fencies,  as  we  please  ?     And  if 
toy  one  observe  Christ's  commandments  never  so  sin- 
cwely,  and  serve  Grod  with  faith  and  a  pure  conscience, 
that  yet  haply  skills  not  of  some  contended-for  opinions, 
some  darling  notions,  he  hath  not  the  right  shibboleth  ; 
he  hath  not  the  true  watchword ;  he  must  not  pass  the 
guards  into  heaven.     Do  we  not  make  this  and  that 
(pinion,  thk  and  that  outward  form,  to  be  the  wedding- 
garment,  and  boldly  sentence  those  to  outer  darkness, 
that  are  not  invested  therewith  ?     Whereas,  every  true 
Christian  finds  the  least  dram  of  hearty  affection  to- 
wards God  to   be  more  cordial  and  sovereign  to  his 
aocil,  than  all  the  speculative  notions  and  opinions  in 
the  world ;  and  though  he  study  also  to  inform  his  unr 
derstanding  aright,  and  free  his  mind  from  all  error 
and  misapprehensions ;  yet  it  is  nothing  but  the  life  of 
Christ  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  which  is  the  chemical 
disdr  that  he  feeds  upon.     Had  he  ^^  all  faith,  that  he 
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could  remove  mountains''  (as  St.  Paul  speaks)^  had  he 
^^  all  knowledge,  all  tongues  and  languages ; "  yet  lid 
prizetli  one  dram  of  love  beyond  them  alL  He  account* 
eth  him  that  feeds  upon  mere  notionfi  in  religion  to 
be  but  an  airy  and  camelion-Hke  Christian,  He  findeth 
himself  now  otherwise  rooted  and  centered  in  Grod, 
than  when  he  did  before  merely  contemplate  and  gaze 
upon  him;  he  tasteth  and  relisheth  Qod  within  hinn 
self ;  he  hath  quendam  saporem  Deiy  a  certain  savour  of 
him;  whereas  before  he  did  but  rove  and  guess  al 
random  at  him.  He  feeleth  himself  safely  anchored  in 
God,  and  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  it,  though  perhaps 
he  skill  not  many  of  those  subtilties,  which  others  make 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  religion.  Neither  is  he 
scared  with  those  childish  afirightments  with  which 
some  would  force  their  private  conceits  upon  him ;  he 
is  above  the  superstitious  dreading  of  mere  specula- 
tive opinions,  as  well  as  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
outward  ceremonies ;  he  cares  not  so  much  for  subtiltyj 
as  for  soundness  and  health  of  mind.  And,  indeed,  as 
it  was  well  spoken  by  a  noble  philosopher,  avsu  dpsrfjs 
Qeb9  SvofjM  fiovovy  that  without  purity  and  virtue,  God 
is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ;  so  it  is  as  true  here, 
that  without  obedience  to  Christ's  commandments, 
without  the  life  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  whatsoever 
opinions  we  entertain  of  him,  Christ  is  but  only  named 
by  us,  he  is  not  known. 

I  speak  not  here  against  a  free  and  ingenuous  inquiry 

into  all  truth,  according  to  our  several  abilities  and 

opportnmties;  I  plead  not  for  the  captivating  and  en- 

tbraUing  of  our  judgmenta  to  t\i<&  dic\ai.\^  o^l  toj^iol*)  1  do 
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not  disparage  the  natural  improvement  of  our  under-* 
gtanding  faculties  by  true  knowledge^  which  is  so  noble 
and  gallant  a  perfection  of  the  mind:  but  the  thing 
which  I  aim  against^  is  the  dispiritii^  of  the  life  and 
vigour  of  our  religion  by  dry  speculations^  and  making 
it  nothing  but  a  mere  dead  skeleton  of  opinions^  a  few 
dry  bones^  without  any  flesh  and  sinews^  tied  up  to-* 
gether ;  and  the  misplacing  c^  all  our  zeal  upon  an  eager 
prosecution  of  these^  which  should  be  spent  to  better 
purpose  upon  other  objects. 

Knowledge  indeed  is  a  thing  far  more  excellent  than 
riches,  outward  pleasures,  worldly  dignities,  or  any 
thing  else  in  the  world  besides  holiness,  and  the  con- 
formity of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  yet  our 
happiness  consisteth  not  in  it,  but  in  a  certain  divine 
temper  and  constitution  of  soul,  which  is  far  above  it. 

But  it  is  a  piece  of  that  corruption  that  runneth 
through  human  nature,  that  we  naturally  prize  truth 
more  than  goodness,  knowledge  more  than  holiness. 
We  think  it  a  gallant  thing  to  be  fluttering  up  to 
heaven  with  our  wings  of  knowledge  and  speculation ; 
whereas  the  highest  mystery  of  a  divine  life  here,  and 
of  perfect  happiness  hereafter,  consisteth  in  nothing 
but  mere  obedience  to  the  divine  will*  Happiness  is 
nothing  but  that  inward  sweet  delight,  that  will  arise 
from  the  harmonious  agreement  between  our  wills  and 
God's  wilL 

There  is   nothing   contrary  to   God   in   the   whole 
world,  nothing  that  fights  against  him,  but  self-will. 
This  is  the  strong  castle  that  we  all  keeip  gaxmotka^ 
against  heaven  in  every  one  of  our  Yiear\;&,  -wX^^dtL  Q<^\ 
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eontinually  layeth  siege  unto;  and  it  miut  be  con- 
quered and  demolished,  before  we  can  conquer  heareiL 
It  was  by  reason  of  this  self-will  that  Adam  fell  ia 
paradise;  that  those  ^orions  angek^  thoae  moarnii^ 
stars,  kept  not  their  first  station,  but  droi^)ed  down 
from  heaven  like  falling  stars^  and  sunk  into  this  ooib- 
dition  of  bitterness^  anxiety,  and  wretchedness,  in 
which  now  they  are.  They  all  entangled  themflel?e8 
with  the  length  of  their  own  wings,  they  would  needs 
will  more  and  otherwise  than  God  would  will  in  them; 
and  going  about  to  make  their  wills  wider,^  and  to  en- 
large them  into  greater  amplitude,  the  more  they 
struggled,  they  found  themselves  the  faster  pinioiked, 
and  crowded  up  into  narrowness  and  aerviHty ;  inso- 
much, that  now  they  are  not  able  to  use  any  wings  at 
all,  but,  inheriting  the  serpent's  curse,  can  only  creep 
with  their  bellies  upon  the  eartlu  Now,  our  only  way 
to  recover  God  and  happiness  again  is,  not  to  soar  ap 
with  ours  understandings,  but  to  destroy  this  self-wiU 

our  plumes  fairly  spread,  and  ourselves  raised  alofl;  into 
the  free  air  of  perfect  liberty,  which  is  perfect  happi- 
ness. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  able  to  do  us 
good  or  hurt,  but  God  and  our  own  will :  neither  riches 
nor  poverty,  nor  disgrace  nor  honour,  nor  life  nor  death, 
nor  angels  nor  devils;  but  willing  or  not  willing  as 
we  ought.  Should  hell  itself  cast  all  its  fiery  darts 
against  us,  if  our  will  be  right,  if  it  be  informed  by  the 
Divine  will,  they  can  do  us  no  hurt ;  we  have  then  (if 
I  may  so  speak)  an  enchanted  shield^  that  is  impene- 
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ttiUe,  md  will  bear  off  alL  Grod  will  not  hurt  job, 
and  hdl  eannot  hurt  11%  if  we  will  nothing  bat  what 
€iod  wiUflk  Na7>  then  we  aie  acted  by  God  himself, 
and  the  whole  Divinity  floweth  in  npon  ns ;  and  when 
we  have  caahiered  tbia  aetf-will  of  ours,  which  did  bat 
ihackle  and  c<»ifine  our  souls,  our  wills  shall  then  be- 
come truly  free,  being  widened  and  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  God's  own  wilL  Hereby  we  know  that  we 
faiow  Christ  indeed,  not  by  our  speculative  opinions 
eooceming  hun»  but  by  our  keeping  of  his  conunand- 
ttcnts. 

ILL  Thirdly :  If  hereby  we  are  to  judge  whether  we 
traly  know  Christ,  by  our  keeping  of  his  conunand- 
ments,  so  that  he  that  saith  he  knoweth  him,  and 
keq)eth  not  hia  commandments,  is  a  Uar;  then  this 
was  not  the  plot  and  design  of  the  Gt)spel,  to  give  the 
world  an  indulgence  to  sin,  upon  what  pretence  so- 
ever. 

l^ough  we  are  too  prone  to  make  such  misconstruc- 
tions of  it;  as  if  GroA  had  intended  nothing  else  in  it, 
but  to  dandle  our  corrupt  nature,  and  contrive  a  smooth 
and  easy  way  for  us  to  come  to  happiness,  without  the 
toilsome  labour  of  subduing  our  lusts  and  sinful  affec- 
tions; or  as  if  the  Gospel  were  nothing  else  but  a  de- 
claration to  the  world  of  Gt>d's  engaging  his  affections 
from  all  eternity  on  some  particular  persons  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  he  would  resolve  to  love  them,  and 
.dearly  embrace'  them,  though  he  never  made  them  par- 
takers of  his  image  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness ; 
and  though  they  should  remain  under  the  power  of  all 
their  lusts,  yet  they  should  still  continue  his  beloved 
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ones^  and  he  would^  notwithstanding,  at  last,  bring 
them  undoubtedly  into  heaven.  Which  is  nothing  else 
but  to  make  the  God  that  we  worship,  the  Grod  of  thd 
New  Testament,  irpoaanroKrfimiSi  an  accepter  of  per* 
sons,  and  one  that  should  encourage  that  in  the  world 
which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  God's  own  life  and 
being. 

And,  indeed,  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  for  us  to 

shape  out  such  monstrous  and  deformed  notions  of  God 

unto   ourselves,    by   looking  upon  him  through  the 

coloured  medium  of  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  and  having 

the  eye  of  our  soul  tinctured  by  the  suffusions  of  our 

own  lusts.      And  therefore,  because  we  mortals  can 

fondly  love  and  hate,  and  sometimes  hug  the  very  vices 

of  those  to  whom  our  affections  are  engaged,  and  kisa 

their  very  deformities  ;  we  are  so  ready  to  shape  out  a 

Deity  like  unto  ourselves,  and  to  fashion  out  such  a 

God  as  will,  in  Christ  at  least,  hug  the  very  wicked-» 

ness  of  the  world,  and  in  those  that  be  once  his  own, 

by  I  know  not  what  fond   affection  appropriated  to 

himself,  connive  at  their  very  sins,  so  that  they  shall 

not  make  the  least  breach  betwixt  himself  and  thenu 

Truly,  I  know  not  whether  of  the  two  be  the  worse 

idolatry,   and    of  the    deeper   stain  ;    for  a  man  to 

make  a  god  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  fall  down 

unto  it  and  worship  it,  and  say,  **  Deliver  me,  for  thou 

art  my  God,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  prophet  Isaiah ; 

or  to  set  up  such  an  idol-god  of  our  own  imagination 

as  this  is,  fashioned  out  according  to  the  similitude  of 

our  own  fondness  and  wickedness :  auSL-w^veci^^  %\ia\dd 

^jut  out  God  with  the  IWeUest  co\o\a^  \!^^.  ^^  ^«». 
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pofidblj borrow  fromany  created  beings  with  the  purest 
pedectiona  that  we  can  abstract  from  them ;  to  draw 
Bim  out  thus  with  the  blackest  coal  of  our  own  corrupt 
beartSy  and  to  make  the  yery  blots  and  blurs  of  our 
own  souls  to  be  the  letters  which  we  spell  out  his  name 
by.    Thus  do  we^  that  are  children  of  the  night,  make 
black  and  ugly  representations  of  God  imto  ourselves, 
as  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  do,  copying  him  out 
according  to  our  own  likeness,  and  setting  up  that  unto 
oareelves  for  a  Gt>d,  which  we  love  most  dearly  in  our-* 
selyes,  that  is,  our  lusts.     But  there  is  no  such  Grod  as 
this  any  where  in  the  world,  but  only  in  some  men's 
ftlse  imaginations,  who  know  not,  all  this  while,  that 
they  look  upon  themselves  instead  of  God,  and  make  an 
idol  of  themselves,  which  they  worship  and  adore  for 
tim;  being  so  full  of  themselves,  that  whatsoever  they 
see  round  about  them,  even  God  himself,  they  colour 
with  their  own  tincture ;  like  him  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of,  that  wheresoever  he  went,  and  whatsoever  he  looked 
upon,  he  saw  still  his  own  face,  as  in  a  glass,  represented 
to  him.     And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  men  seem 
naturally  more  devoutly  affected  toward  such  an  im^ 
8ginary  God  as  we  have  now  described,   than  to  the 
true  real  God,  clothed  with  his  own  proper  attributes  ; 
since  it  is  nothing  but  an  image  of  themselves,  which> 
^^arcissus-like,  they  fall  in  love  with ;  no  wonder  if 
they  kiss  and  dandle  such  a  baby-god  as  this,  which, 
like  little  children,  they  have  dressed  up  out  of  the  clouts 
of  their  own  fond  fancies,  according  to  their  own  like- 
ness, of  purpose  that  they  might  play  and  sport  with  it. 
But  Gtod  will  ever  dwell  in  spotless  light,  howsoever 
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we  paint  him  and  disfigure  him  here  bebw ;  he  will  stitt 
be  circled  about  with  his  own  rays  of  unstained  and 
immaculate  glory.  And  though  the  Gospel  be  not  Ged 
as  he  is  in  his  own  brightness^  but  Gx)d  yeiled  and  masked 
to  U85  God  in  a  state  of  humiliation^  and  condeeceKit^ 
as  the  Sim  in  a  rainbow ;  yet  it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
Olear  and  unspotted  mirror  of  divme  houZ  goodne-, 
purity ;  in  which  attributes  lie  the  Yery  life  and  esseaee 
of  God  himself*  The  Gospel  is  nothing  else  but  Qod 
descending  into  the  world  in  our  form,  and  eonirersiiv 
with  us  in  our  likeness;  that  he  might  allure  and  diaw 
us  up  to  God,  and  make  us  partakers  of  his  divine 
form,  (dsos  yiyovsp  avOpmiros  (as  Athanamus  speaks) 
&a  fffias  h  iaxrr^  OsoTroitfa'ff ;  GU)d  was  therefore  incar- 
nated and  made  man,  that  he  might  deify  us;  that 
is  (as  St.  Peter  expresseth  it),  make  us  ^^  partakers  ot 
the  divine  nature.'^  Now,  I  say,  the  very  proper  cha- 
racter and  essential  tincture  of  God  himself  is  nothing 
else  but  goodness.  Nay,  I  may  be  b(dd  to  add,  that 
God  is  therefore  God,  because  he  is  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  good;  and  good  is  not  therefore  good, 
because  God  out  of  an  arbitrary  will  of  his  would  have 
it  so.  Whatsoever  God  doth  in  the  world,  he  doth  it 
as  it  is  suitable  to  the  highest  goodness ;  the  first  idea 
and  fairest  copy  of  which  is  his  own  essenceti 

**  Virtue  and  holiness  in  creatures,"  as  Plato  well 
discourseth,  in  his  Euthyj^o,  are  not  therefore  good, 
because  God  loveth  them,  and  will  have  them  be  ac- 
counted such ;  but  rather  God  therefore  loveth  thenii 
because  they  are  in  themBelve&  eimpVy  g|OC)d»    Some  of 
>«r  own  authors  go  a  little  further  y*t,  «QSL\^\tt,^3M^ 


6od  dcA  sflt  fendfy  love  UmBlf  liemiae  lie  » 
bettherefivebeloveflilimBelf  becBDtt  kekiiicrin^iBBi 
lad  moBl  ihfwhitft  goodnes ;  flo  liHct,  if'  tfaofr  eould  fat 
ttf  ttingin  the  wodd  better  tbm  God,  God  would 
lone  dot  better  iiuai  Inmaelf :  but  becuiafr  ht  k  eneD- 
tialljr  the  moBt  perfact  good,  therefore  be  camMit  bm 
kfre  his  own  goodneeB  infimtelT  above  all  osber  iJnBg&. 
And  it  18  f^n^^MT  ^mirAM^m:]r»  niooh  fldmeriimg  we  hart 
(tfOod,  by  ft**f«^g  hmi  ont  aoDor£ng  to  ibe  model 
df  onxBelvee,  when  we  make  bxm  nothing  but  m  blind, 
da^  impetoone  self-will,  ronning  through  the  world : 
sodias  we  onradreB  are  foxioDsly  acted  with,  that  have 
Bot  the  baknoe  of  absolute  goodness  to  poise  and  settle 

That  I  may  therefore  come  nearer  to  the  diing  in 
Ittod:  Grod,  who  is  absolute  goodness,  cannot  love  any 
of  his  creatures,  and  take  pleasure  in  them,  without 
bestowing  a  communication  of  his  goodness  and  likeness 
^n  them.  Grod  cannot  make  a  gospel  to  promise  men 
life  and  happiness  hereafter,  without  being  regenerated, 
^  made  partakers  of  his  holiness.  As  soon  may 
Wen  and  hell  be  reconciled  together,  and  lovingly 
Aake  hands  with  one  another ;  as  God  can  be  fondly  in- 
iilgent  to  any  sin,  in  whomsoever  it  be.  As  soon  may 
%ht  and  darkness  be  espoused  together,  and  midnight 
be  married  to  the  noonday,  as  God  can  be  joined  in  a 
league  of  friendship  to  any  wicked  souL 

The  great  design  of  God  in  the  Gospel  is  to  clear  up 
this  mist  of  sin  and  corruption,  which  we  arc  liere  sur- 
rounded with,  and  to  bring  up  his  creaturott  ouX  <A  ^iSaa 
absdow  of  death  to  the  regioii  of  ligbt  above,  liwi  ^aa». 
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of  truth  and  holiness.  The  great  mystery  of  the  Goegd 
is  to  establish  a  godlike  frame  and  disposition  of  spiriti 
which  consists  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  in  the 
hearts  of  men.     And  Christy  who  b  the  great  and   ^ 
mighty  Saviour^  he  came  on  purpose  into  the  world,  not  ) . 
only  to  save  us  from  fire  and  brimstone,  but  also  td  \ 
save  us  from  our  sins.     Christ  hath  therefore  made  ail  I 
expiation  of  our  sins  by  his  death  upon  the  cross,  ihit  .<- 
we,  being  thus  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  these  oiili   ^ 
greatest  enemies,  might  serve  God  without  fear,  in 
holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of 
our  life.    This  "  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation," 
hath  therefore  ^^  appeared  unto  all  men  in  the  Grospd, 
that  it  might  teach  us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  that  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and    . 
godlily,  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for  that  bleseed 
hope,  and  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  oor 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  imto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."   **  Theee 
things   I  write  unto  you,"  saith  our  Apostle  a  little 
before  my  text,  "  that  you  sin  not ; "  therein  expressing 
the  end  of  the  whole  Gospel,  which  is,  not  only  to  cover 
sin  by  spreading  the  purple  robe  of  Christ's  death  and 
sufferings  over  it,  whilst  it  stiU  remaineth  in  us  with  aD 
its  filth  and  noisomeness  unremoved ;  but  also  to  convey 
a  powerful  and  mighty  spirit  of  holiness,  to  cleanse  as 
and  free  us  from  it.     And  this  is  a  greater  grace  of 
Ood  to  us  than  the  former,  which  still  go  both  together 
In  the  Gospel  I  besides  the  free  remiasvoTiasiSL^KrfOTLrf 
in  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  deUveragoixjAfem^ 
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power  of  sin,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  our 
hearts. 

Christ  came  not  into  the  world  only  to  cast  a  mantle 
over  us,  and  hide  all  our  filthy  sores  from  God's  aveng- 
ing eye,  with  his  merits  and  righteousness ;  but  he  came 
likewise  to  be  a  chirurgeon  and  physician  of  souls,  to 
free  us  from  the  filth  and  corruption  of  them ;  which  is 
more  grievous  and  burdensome,  more  noisome  to  a  true 
Christian,  than  the  guilt  of  sin  itself. 

Should  a  poor  wretched  and  diseased  creature,  that  is 
fell  of  sores  and  ulcers,  be  covered  all  over  with  purple, 
or  clothed  with  scarlet,  he  would  take  but  little  content- 
ment in  it,  whilst  his  sores  and  wounds  remain  upon 
hun;  and  he  had  much  rather  be  arrayed  in  rags,  so  he 
might  obtain  but  soundness  and  health  within.     The 
Gospel  is  a  true  Bethesda,  a  pool  of  grace,  where  such 
poor,  lame,  and  infirm  creatures  as  we  are,  upon  the 
moving  of  God's  Spirit  in  it,  may  descend  down,  not 
only  to  wash  our  skin  and  outside,  but  also  to  be  cured 
of  our  diseases  within.  And  whatever  the  world  thinks, 
there  is  a  powerful  Spirit,  that  moves  upon  these  waters, 
the  waters  of  the  Gospel,  spreading  its  gentle,  healing, 
quickening  wings  over  our  souls.     The  Gospel  is  not 
like  Abana  and  Pharpar,  those  common  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, that  could  only  cleanse  the  outside ;  but  it  is  a 
true  Jordan,  in  which  such  leprous  Naamans  as  we  all 
are,  may  "wash  and  be  clean."     "Blessed  indeed  are 
they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 
covered:  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will 
not  impute  sin ; "  but  yet  rather  blessed  at^  t\ve^  -ssW'^^ 
sins  are  like  a  morning  cloud,  and  (\yv\t^  \,'?i3feKCL  ^j^wj 
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from  tkem.    Blessed^  thrice  ^^  blessed  are  they^  thmi 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
satisfied:  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.'* 

Our  Saviour  Christ  came  (as  John  the  Baptist  telb 
us)  '^with  a  fan  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  th(»rougU]f     i 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  his  garner;    | 
but  the  chaff  he  will  bum  up  with  unquenchable  fiieb"    \ 
He  came  (as  the  prophet  Malachi  speaks)  ^'  like  a  » 
finer'!}  fire,  and  like  fuller^s  soap ;  to  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver,  and  to  purify  all  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto 
the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness." 

Christ  came  not  only  to  write  ^^  Holiness  to  the  Xiord'' 
upon  Aaron's  forehead,  and  to  put  his  urim  and  thunr 
mim  upon  his  breast-plate;  but,  ^^  This  is  the  covenant^ 
aaith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  with  them  in  those 
days ;  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  then  I  will  be  their  God| 
and  they  shall  be  my  people."  They  shall  be  all  kings 
and  priests  imto  me.  "  God  sent  his  own  Son,"  saith 
St.  Paul,  ^^  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and,  by  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

The  first  Adam,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  brought  in 
a  real  defilement,  which,  like  a  noisome  leprosy,  hath 
overspread  all  mankind;  and  therefore  the  second  Adam 
must  not  only  fill  the  world  with  a  conceit  of  holiness, 
and  mere  imaginary  righteousness ;  but  he  must  really 
convey  such  an  immortal  seed  oi  ^n^x^^  m\.Q  \!cl^  V^j^axU 
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d  trne  beUevers  as  iimij  pierail  still  more  and  more  in 
tkem,  till  it  bave  at  last  quite  wrought  out  that  poison 
of  the  serpent. 

Christy  that  was  nothing  but  Divinity  dwelling  in  a 
tabmmde  of  flesh,  and  Grod  himself  immediately  acting 
I  imman  nature,  came  into  the  world  to  kindle  here 
that  divine  life  amoi^Bt  men,  which  is  certainly  dearer 
nito  Grod  than  anything  else  whatsoever  in  the  world ; 
lod  to  propagate  this  cdestial  fire  from  one  heart  still 
imto  another,  until  the  end  of  the  world.     Neither  is 
be,  nor  was  he,  ever  absent  from  this  spark  of  his 
divinity  kindled  amongst  men,  wheresoever  it  be,  though 
he  seem  bodily  to  be  withdrawn  from  us.     He  is  the 
standing,  constant,  inexhausted  foimtain  of  this  divine 
light  and  heat ;  that  still  toucheth  every  soul  that  is 
enlivened  by  it,  with  an  outstretched  ray,  and  freely 
lends  his  beams  and  disperseth  his  influence  to  all,  from 
the  banning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it.     "  We  all 
receive  of  his  fulness  grace  for  grace ;"  as  all  the  stars  in 
Beaven  are  said  to  light  their  candles  at  the  sun's  flame. 
For  though  his  body  be  withdrawn  from  us,  yet,  by  the 
Bvely  and  virtual  contact  of  his  Spirit,  he  is  always 
idling,  cheering,  quickening,  warming,  and  enlivening 
hearts.    Nay,  this  divine  life,  begun  and  kindled  in  any 
heart,  wheresoever  it  be,  is  something  of  Grod  in  flesh, 
and,  in  a  sober  and  qualified  sense.  Divinity  incarnate  ; 
uul  all  particular  Christians,  that  are  really  possessed 
of  it,  so  many  mystical  Christs. 

.   And  God  forbid  that  God's  own  life  and  nature  here 
in  the  world  should  be  forlorn,  forsaken,  and  ab^SLdo^^ 
&t(}od bimeelf.  Certainly,  whereyex  it  \^,\XiOvx^Tkfc"s^T 
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80  little^  like  a  sweety  young,  tender  babe,  once  bom  in 

any  heart,  when  it  crieth  unto  God  the  father  of  iii 

with  pitiful  and  bemoaning  looks  imploring  his  0(m^ 

passion,  it  cannot  choose  but  move  his  fatherly  bowekf 

and  make  them  yearn,  and  turn  towards  it^  and,  by 

strong  sympathy,  draw  his  compassionate  arm  to  help 

and  relieye  it.     Never  was  any  tender  infant  so  dear  ta 

those  bowels  that  begat  it,  as  an  infant  new-bom 

Christ,  formed  in  the  heart  of  any  true  believer,  to  Godl 

the  father  of  it.     Shall  the  children  of  this  world,  th^ 

sons  of  darkness,  be  moved  with  such  tender  affectioii 

and  compassion  towards  the  fruit  of  their  bodies^  their 

own  natural  offspring  ?  and  shall  God,  who  is  the  father 

of  Hghts,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  be  moved  with  no 

compassion  towards  his  true  spiritual  offspring,  and  have 

no  regard  to  those  sweet  babes  of  light,  engendered  by 

bis  own  beams  in  men's  hearts,  that,  in  their  lovely 

countenances,  bear  the  resemblance  of  his  own  face,  and 

call  him  their  father  ?     Shall  he  see  them  lie  fainting^ 

and  gasping,  and  dying  here  in  the  world,  for  want  of 

nothing  to  preserve  and  keep  them,  but  an  influence 

from  him,  who  first  gave  them  life  and  breath?    No; 

hear  the  language  of  God's  heart,  hear  the  sounding  of 

his  bowels  towards  them :  "  Is  it  Ephraim,  my  dear 

son  ?  is  it  that  pleasant  child  ?     Since  I  spake  of  him,  I 

do  earnestly  remember  him  ;  my  bowels,  my  bowels  are 

troubled  for  him ;  I  will  surely  have  mercy  upon  him^ 

saith  the  Lord."     If  those  expressions  of  goodness  and 

tender  affection  here,  among  the  creatures,  be  but  drops 

of  that  full  ocean  that  is  in  God;  \io^  cwcl^^  then 

^^^agine  that  this  ''  Father  of  our  B]piitB''  AxwjX^^mw^^ 
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^4  little  r^ard  to  his  own  dear  offspring,  I  do  not  say  our 
^  ^  ^  Bonis,  but  that  which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  our 
nok,  the  life  of  Grod  in  us,  (which  is  nothing  else  but 
God's  own  self  communicated  to  us,  his  own  Son  bom  in 
oor  hearts,)  as  that  he  should  suffer  it  to  be  cruelly 
mnidered  in  its  infancy  by  our  sins,  and,  like  young 
Hercules,  in  its  very  cradle  to  be  strangled  by  those 
flthy  vipers  ?  that  he  should  see  him  to  be  crucified  by 
wicsked  lusts,  nailed  fast  to  the  cross  by  invincible  cor- 
niptions,  pierced  and  gored  on  every  side   with  the 
poisonous  spears  of  the  devil's  temptations,  and  at  last 
to  give  up  the  ghost ;  and  yet  his  tender  heart  not  at  all 
lelent,  nor  be  all  this  while  impassionated  with  so  sad 
ft  spectacle  ?     Surely  we  cannot  think  he  hath  such  an 
Adamantine  breast,  such  a  flinty  nature  as  this  is. 

What,  then,  must  we  say,  that  though  indeed  he  be 

willing,  yet  he  is  not  able  to  rescue  his  crucified  and 

tormented  Son  now  bleeding  upon  the  cross ;  to  take 

kirn  down  from  thence  and  save  him?    Then  must  sin  be 

more  powerful  than  God ;  that  weak,  crazy,  and  sickly 

thing,  more  strong  than  the  Bock  of  Ages ;  and  the  devil, 

the  prince  of  darkness,  more  mighty  than  the  God  of 

light     No,  surely,  there  is  a  weakness  and  impotency 

in  all  evil,  a   masculine   strength   and   vigour  in   all 

goodness;  and  therefore,  doubtless,  the  highest  good, 

the  irp&Tov  ar/a06v,  as  the  philosophers  call  it,  is  the 

strongest  thing  in   the   world.     Nil  potentius  summo 

bono.     God's  power  displayed  in  the  world  is  nothing 

but  his  goodness  strongly  reaching  all  things,  from  height 

to  depth,  from  the  highest  heaven  to  the  lowest  laftll\ 

and  irreeidtibfy  imparting  itself  to  every  \)afli%>  ^^^«t^- 
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Hsv?  dke  ireni§  jf 'JirTTirmL  tibesp  Aatt  poor  fuElam 
gfPES  lagg  g?  fef::«H:«<  ami  JsAei  gp  ia  tke  dtumof 
Anr  ^T-vs  -vadEsiiuejSL  jbbt  tammk  Id  withntand  Ihi 
fime  ^  infTMifr  s^jtsiimsaB.  wioA  m  iofimte  power?  or 
4o  tkj  EkX  rsdbsr  -elk  =i  Ubs  of  ijarihyins  aad  ijv 
hiBCHi^vik.  ggc  jc  'Af  Jt^M^iimig  bcmw  of  tint 
^  Siehiec^BS&esE  ?  Is  G«d  povofid  to  kill  and  to 
destroy.  tf>  data  aad  to  itotsaa  ?  aad  is  lie  aot  power* 
lU  to  are  ?  Xa^.  is  is  the  sw^esest  flower  ia  aU  thft 
garfacd  of  kie  asinbaxtty  it  is  dbe  ndiett  &aMnid  in  1^ 
crorn  of  gk»y.  tint  be  is  ^  Bugkir  to  are ;  *  and  this 
K  far  BMte  maenifieest  tar  hiaiy  dam  to  be  atykd 
mighty  to  destroy.  For  tbau  except  it  be  in  tbe  wmj  of 
joftice,  fpeaks  no  power  at  JI9  bat  mere  inqpotency: 
for  the  root  of  all  power  is  goodness. 

Or  must  we  sav.  kstlv,  that  God  indeed  is  aUe  to 
rescue  us  oat  of  the  power  of  an  and  Satan,  when  we 
ogh  and  groan  towards  him ;  but  yet^  someiimea^  to 
exercise  his  absolute  aathorirr,  his  unoontndlable  do- 
minion,  he  de%hts  rather  in  plunging  wietdied  soak 
dinm  into  infernal  night  and  ererfaisdii^  darfcnen? 
What  shall  we  then  make  the  God  of  the  whcde  woMI 
Nothii^  but  a  cruel  and  dreadful  Erinnya^  with  coded 
fiery  snakes  about  his  head,  and  firebranda  in  hishand^ 
thuu  governing  the  world  ?  Surely  this  will  make  m 
either  secretly  to  think  that  there  is  no  God  at  all  in 
the  worid,  if  he  must  needs  be  such ;  or  dse  to  wish 
heartily  there  were  none.  But,  douVsdft^  G»i  will  at 
fa^/  confute  all  tbeee  our  imsapptdasaiAoia  cA  \Baa.%^ 
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vill  munask  our  hypdcritical  pretences,  and  clearly  cast 
the  diame  of  aU  our  sinful  deficiencies  upon  oturselTeSy 
md  TOidicate  his  own  ^ory  from  receiving  the  least 
9tam  or  blemish  hj  them.  In  the  mean  time>  let  us 
Imow  that  the  Cbspd  now  requireth  far  more  of  us  than 
erer  the  Law  did ;  for  it  requireth  a  new  creature,  a  di- 
•tine  nature,  Christ  formed  in  us :  but  yet,  withal,  it 
bestoweth  a  quickening  Spirit,  an  enlivening  power,  to 
enable  ua  to  express  that  which  is  required  of  us. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  truly  knows  Christ,  the  same 
also  keepeth  Christ's  commandments.  But,  ^^  he  that 
adtk,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments, 
it  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."^ 
'  I  have  now  done  with  the  first  part  of  my  discourse 
iOBcernmg  tliose  observations  which  arise  naturaJly 
bom  the  words,  and  offer  themselves  to  us.  I  shall,  in 
fte  next  place,  proceed  to  make  some  general  applica- 
tion of  them  altogether. 

Now,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  let  us  consider  whe- 
ther or  no  we  know  Christ  indeed :  not  by  our  ac- 
quaintance with  systems  and  models  of  divinity ;  not 
hf  our  skill  in  books  and  papers;  but  by  our  keeping  of 
Christ's  commandments.  All  the  books  and  writings 
Hkich  we  converse  with,  they  can  but  represent  spiritual 
objects  to  our  understandings,  which  yet  we  can  never 
•eein  their  own  true  figure,  colour,  and  proportion, 
tntil  we  have  a  divine  light  within,  to  irradiate  and 
diiiie  upon  them.  Though  there  be  never  such  excel- 
hnt  truths  concerning  Christ  and  his  Grospel  set  down 
ia  words  and  letters,  yet  they  will  be  but  unknown 
daracters  to  us,  until  we  have  a  living  spirit  within 
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ufl,  that  can  decipher  them ;  until  the  same  Spirit^  hf 
secret  whispers  in  our  hearts,  do  comment  upon  iheoii  j^D 
which  did  at  first  indite  them.  There  be  many  that 
understand  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  the  Scripture^ 
the  original  languages  in  which  the  text  was  written^ 
that  never  understood  the  language  of  the  Spirit. 

There  is  a  caro  and  a  spirituSf  a  flesh  and  a  spirit,  ft 
body  and  a  soul,  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Scripturefli 
It  is  but  the  flesh  and  body  of  diyine  truths  that  il 
printed  upon  paper ;  which  many  moths  of  books  and 
libraries  do  only  feed  upon ;  many  walking  skeletons  of    ^ 
knowledge,  that  bury  and  entomb  truths  in  the  liTing 
sepulchres  of  their  souls;  do  only  converse  with ;  sooh 
as  never  did  anything  else  but  pick  at  the  mere  bexk 
and  rind  of  truths,  and  crack  the  shells  of  thenu    But 
there  is  a  soul  and  spirit  of  divine  truths  that  ooaU    \^ 
never  yet  be  congealed  into  ink,  that  could  never  be    L 
blotted  upon  paper ;  which,  by  a  secret  traductbn  and    [ , 
conveyance,  passeth  from  one  soul  into  another,  being    [._ 
able  to  dwell  or  lodge  nowhere  but  in  a  spiritual  beings    ; 
in  a  li^dng  thing,  because  itself  is  nothing  but  life  and 
spirit.     Neither  can  it,  where  indeed  it  is,  express  itself 
sufficiently  in  words  and  sounds,  but  it  will  best  declare 
and  speak  itself  in  actions ;  as  the  old  manner  of  writing 
among  the  Egyptians  was,  not  by  words,  but  thingSt 
The  life  of  divine  truths  is  better  expressed  in  actiona 
than  in  words,  because  actions  are  more  living  things 
than  words :  words  are  nothing  but  the  dead  resemblances 
and  pictures  of  those  truths  which  live  and  breathe  in 
actions;  and  ''  the  kingdom  of  GcA  (aa  ^  Apostle 
eth)  consistetb  not  in  word,''  Wt  Va'^i&wAVs^^ 
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^aTrpifiarOy  ov  ypfrrov  ^povra  Tots  irotfiio'iv,  iinZtiKvvtt 
irmiif  Jklxxrfsv  (saith  the  moral  philosopher)  aXKa  ttjv 
vonf/v  ifrao  iri^^vra  ipvov  i^to  (f>ipet  koX  ydXa  :  Sheep 
do  not  come  and  bring  their  fodder  to  their  shepherd^ 
and  show  him  how  much  they  eat ;  but,  inwardly  con- 
cocting and  digesting  it,  they  nmke  it  appear  by  the 
fleece  which  they  wear  upon  their  backs,  and  by  the 
milk  which  they  give.  And  let  not  us  Christians  affect 
only  to  talk  and  dispute  of  Christ,  and  so  measure  our 
knowledge  of  him  by  our  words ;  but  let  us  show  diro 
rw  ^&DpqfidTfov  ir&f>6im<DV  ret  Sfjyoy  our  knowledge  con- 
cocted into  our  lives  and  actions ;  and  then  let  us  really 
manifest  that  we  are  Christ's  sheep  indeed,  that  we  are 
his  disciples,  by  that  fleece  of  holiness  which  we  wear, 
and  by  the  fruits  that  we  daily  yield  in  our  lives  and 
conversations ;  for  "  herein  (saith  Christ)  is  my  Father 
glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my 
disciples." 

Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  judge  of  our  knowing 
Christ  by  our  own  ungroimded  persuasions  that  Christ 
from  all  eternity  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself  par- 
ticalarly  for  us,  without  the  conformity  of  our  lives  to 
Christ's  commandments,  without  the  real  partaking  of 
the  image  of  Christ  in  our  hearts.  The  great  mystery 
of  the  Grospel  doth  not  lie  only  in  Christ  without  us 
(though  we  must  know  also  what  he  hath  done  for  us); 
bat  the  very  pith  and  kernel  of  it  consists  in  Christ 
inwaidly  formed  in  our  hearts. 

Nothing  is  truly  ours  but  what  lives  in  our  spirits. 
Salvation  itself  cannot  save  us  as  long  s^  \\>  \&  qt&?j 
witbon^  m;  no  more  than  health  can  cure  w^,  ^sA  xcl^^ 
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ua  oiiuutl,  ^ libit  it  U  BfA  wx^oL  Hfi.  bux  «uiiimkue  it 
u  vlioi.iur.ti  Ivhiii  iin;    iio  uwR:  -dum  arts  vni  neooo^  W.,: 
\OiUoi   duty  lilt  iiiily  in  WJs£  sad  ppoR  ^widbont  v^    :..^ 
V.UU  luuku  iia  luut'iunL     llie  Gi^epcL  liiaog^  it  be  t 
oi*\iiiiii^u   uutt   mknlitrlaiil  thing  itdd^  jet  the  men  ;>; 
kuii\\iii^  uml  lioUuviug  of  the  hiHtoiyof  it  will  do  us  no 
^iniih   v\o  I'-uu  iHVoivo   uu   virtue  from  it,  till  it  be    y.^. 


UL\viiuU\  iU^v^atvHl  uiul  ooiicoctcd  into  our  souls;  tiD  it 
l»u  uiiivlo  \.»ui>>,  aud  boooiuo  a  living  thing  in  oar  faeartSi    :?;;, 
Lhi;  V(i>.:>iK'l,  it'  it  bo  imlv  without  us,  cannot  save  us;    ^  ! 
uii  uuiAv  iluui  thiit  ithvsuoittuV  liiU  could  cure  the  igno-    >^ 
ifiui  (kiaiout  ol'  hia  ili8i>a8t\  \YhiV  when  it  was  com-    -..J' 
uuvuik'il  lo  him,  took  the  (M^vr  iUil\\  and  put  it  up  is 
hi:^  jKK'kct,  but  never  di'uuk  ibo  pii^cion  that  was  if^. 
&icriL»cd  iu  it. 

All  thiit  C'hriMt  did  for  uh  in  the  &A,  when  he  was    k^^ 
hcx'c  upon  e4U*th ;  from  liin  lying  in  a  uanger,  when  ho 
was  boru  iu  licthlrlicMn,  to  his  blectliix^  upon  the  cros 
on  (^olgotlui^  it  will  Dot  Have  us  fnraii  our  ^ns,  unksB 
Chrint  by  his  S|)Irit  dwiill  in  us.     It  wiJl  not  avail  us    s.,  .!^' 
to  believe  that  he  wan  l)om  of  a  virgin*  uiiki»  the  power    ^'  , 
of  the  Most  High  ovcrnhjidow  our  hcut&  and  beget    ^^  • 
him  there  likewise.     It  will  not  profit  uf  to  beBc?«    ^.^  /' 
that  he  died  upon  the  cross  for  us.  unless  we  be 
Imptized  into  his  death  by  the  mortification  of  all  oar    .^j 
hists;  unless  the  old  man  of  sin  be  crucified  in  our   ^. 
hearts.     Christ,  indeed,  hath  made  an  exi^iation  for  our 
nina  upon  his  cross,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  only 
sovereign  balsam  to  free  us  from  the  giult  of  them:  but 
Xefy  lH}i^!(lc9  the  sprinkling  of  tVie  UocA  ol  Qsrisfc  tbjoo    L^T 
'^   u-e  mmt    Ik;   made  partakera  «lao  ol  \oa  ^s^ 
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CSirist  came  into  the  worlds  as  well  to  redeem  us  fix)m 
tbe  power  and  bondage  of  our  abas,  as  to  free  us  from 
the  gailt  of  tliem.  '^  You  know  (saitfa  St.  John)  that 
ke  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins :  whosoever 
dierrfore  abideth  in  him,  simieth  not ;  whosoever  sin* 
neth,  hath  not  iseen  him  nor  known  him."  Lo  the  end 
(S  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  I  Lo  a  design  worthy 
rfGrod  manifested  in  the  flesh ! 

Christ  did  nc^  take  all  those  pains  to  lay  aside  his 
Jobes  of  glory,  and  come  down  hither  into  the  world, 
to  «iter  into  a  virgin's  womb,  to  be  bom  in  our  human 
flbape,  and  be  laid  a  poor  crying  infant  in  a  manger, 
«id  having  no  fotrm  or  comeliness  at  all  upon  him,  to 
take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  undergo  a 
reproachful  and  ignominious  life,  and  at  last  to  be  aban- 
doned to  a  shameful  death,  a  death  upon  the  cross ;  —  I 
lay  he  did  not  do  all  this  merely  to  bring  in  a  notion 
into  ike  world,  without  producing  any  real  and  substan- 
tial effect  at  ail ;  without  the  changing,  mending,  and 
refbmiing  of  the  world ;  so  that  men  should  still  be  as 
wicked  as  they  were  before,  and  as  much  imder  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  only  they  should  not 
be  dlioi^lit  so ;  they  should  still  remain  as  fall  of  all 
die  filthy  sores  of  sin  and  corruption  as  before,  only 
diey  should  be  accounted  whole.  Shall  Grod  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  pitch  a  tabernacle  amongst 
laen?  shall  he  undertake  such  a  huge  de^gn,  and 
make  so  great  a  noise  of  doing  something,  which,  when 
it  is  all  sonmied  up,  shall  not  at  last  amount  to  a  reality  2 
Sordy  Christ  did  not  undergo  all  this  to  so  little  pur** 
pose ;  he  .would  not  take  aE  this  paans  for  us,  that  he 
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might  be  able  at  last  to  put  into  our  hands  nothing  bnt 
a  blank.  He  '^  was  with  child^"  he  ^^  was  in  pain  and 
travail ;"  and  hath  '^he  brought  forth  nothing  but 
wind?  hath  he  been  delivered  of  the  east  wind?"  Is 
that  great  design^  that  was  so  long  carried  in  the  womb 
of  eternity,  now  proved  abortive,  or  else  nothing  bnt  a 
mere  windy  birth  ?  No,  surely :  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
is  life  and  perfection ;  it  is  a  divine  nature ;  it  is  a  god" 
like  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit ;  it  is  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness  and  trae 
holiness,  without  which  salvation  itself  were  but  a 
notion. 

Christ  came  indeed  into  the  world  to  make  an  expia- 
tion and  atonement  for  our  sins ;  but  the  end  of  this  wasi 
that  we  might  eschew  sin,  that  we  might  forsake  all  un* 
godliness  and  worldly  lusts.  The  Gospel  declares  pardon 
of  sin  to  those  that  are  heavy  laden  with  it  and  willing 
to  be  disbiu*dened,  to  this  end,  that  it  might  quicken 
and  enliven  us  to  new  obedience.    Whereas  otherwise 
the  guilt  of  sin  might  have  detained  us  in  horror  and 
despair,  and  so  have  kept  us  still  more  strongly  und^ 
the  power  of  it,  in  sad  and  dismal  apprehensions  of 
God's  wrath  provoked  against  us,  and  inevitably  falling 
on  us :  but  Christ  hath  now  appeared  like  a  day  star, 
with  most  cheerful  beams ;    nay,  he  is  the   Sun  of 
Righteousness  hunself,   which  hath  risen    upon    the 
world  with  his  healing  wings,  with  his   exhilarating 
light,  that  he  might  chase  away  all  those  black  despair- 
ing thoughts  from  us.    But  Christ  did  not  rise  that  we 
should  play,  and  sport,  and  wantonize  with  his  light ; 
but  that  we  should  do  "the  work  of  the  day"  in  it  j 
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that  we  should  walk  evaj(TlM^vw9  (as  the  Apostle 
^>eaketh),  not  in  our  night-clothes  of  sinful  deformity^ 
but  dad  all  over  with  the  comely  garments  of  light. 
The  Grospel  is  not  big  with  the  child  of  a  fancy,  of  a 
mere  conceit  of  righteousness  without  us,  hanging  at 
distance  over  us^  whilst  our  hearts  within  are  nothing 
but  cages  of  undean  birds,  and  like  houses  continually 
haunted  with  devils,  nay,  the  very  rendezvous  of  those 
fiends  of  darkness. 

Hdiness  is  the  best  thing  that  God  himself  can 
bestow  upon  us,  either  in  this  world,  or  the  world  to 
come.  True  evangelical  holiness,  that  is,  Christ  formed 
m  the  hearts  of  believers,  is  the  very  cream  and  quint- 
eesence  of  the  GospeL  And  were  our  hearts  sound 
within,  were  there  not  many  thick  and  dark  fumes, 
that  did  arise  from  thence,  and  cloud  our  understand- 
ings, we  could  not  easily  conceive  the  substance  of 
heaven  itself  to  be  anything  else  but  holiness,  freed 
from  those  encumbrances,  that  did  ever  clog  it  and 
modoj  it  here :  neither  should  we  wish  for  any  other 
heaven  besides  this.  But  many  of  us  are  like  those 
children,  whose  stomachs  are  so  vitiated  by  some  disease 
that  they  think  ashes,  coal,  mud  wall,  or  any  such  trash, 
to  be  more  pleasant  than  the  most  wholesome  food : 
«uch  sickly  and  distempered  appetites  have  we  about 
these  spiritual  things,  that  hanker  after  I  know  not  what 
vain  shows  of  happiness,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we 
n^lect  that  which  is  the  only  true  food  of  our  souls, 
that  is  able  to  nourish  them  up  to  everlasting  life. 

Grace  is  holiness  militant,  holiness  encumbered  with 
many  enemies   and   difficulties,   which   it   still  fights 
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against^  anii  manfully  quits  Itself  o^;  and  glory  Sb 
nothing  else  but  holiness  triumphant,  holiness  with  a 
palm  of  victory  in  her  hand,  and  a  erown  upon  het 
head :  JDetis  ipse  cum  omni  sua  bamtatey  qtuMtenus  extra 
me  esty  nan  facit  me  beatumy  sed  quatenus  in  me  est: 
God  himself  cannot  make  me  happy,  if  he  be  only 
without  me,  and  unless  he  give  in  a  participation  of 
himself,  and  his  own  likeness  into  my  souL  HappiilesB 
is  nothing  but  the  releasing  and  unfettering  of  our 
souls  firom  all  these  narrow,  scant,  and  particular  good 
things;  and  the  espousing  of  them  to  the  highest 
and  most  imirersal  good,  which  is  not  this  or  that  par- 
ticular good,  but  goodness  itself:  and  this  is  the  same 
thing  that  we  call  holiness.  Which  because  we  our- 
selves are  so  little  acquainted  with  (being  for  the  most 
part  ever  courting  a  mere  shadow  of  it),  therefore  we 
have  such  low,  abject,  and  beggarly  conceits  thereof; 
whereas  it  is  in  itself  the  most  noble,  heroical,  and 
generous  thing  in  the  world.  For  I  mean  by  holiness 
nothing  else  but  God  stamped  and  printed  upon  the 
souL  And  we  may  please  ourselves  with  what  conceits 
we  will ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  void  of  this,  we  do  but 
dream  of  heaven,  and  I  know  not  what  fond  paradise ; 
we  do  but  blow  up  and  down  an  airy  bubble  of  our 
own  fancies,  which  riseth  out  of  the  froth  of  our 
vain  hearts;  we  do  but  court  a  painted  heaven,  and 
woo  happiness  in  a  picture,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  a 
true  and  real  hell  will  suck  in  our  souls  into  it,  and 
soon  make  us  sensible  of  a  solid  woe  and  substantial 
misery. 

Divine  wisdom  hath  so  ordered  the  frame  of  the 
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whole  muverse^  as  that  every  thing  should  have  a  certain 
proper  place,  that  should  be  a  receptacle  for  it.  Hell 
18  the  sink  of  all  idn  and  wickedness.  The  strong 
ma^c  of  nature  pulls  and  draws  every  thing  continually 
to  that  place,  which  is  suitable  to  it,  and  to  which  it 
doth  belong ;  so  all  these  heavy  bodies  press  downwards 
towards  the  centre  of  our  earth,  being  drawn  in  by  it : 
in  like  manner  hell,  wheresoever  it  is,  will  by  strong 
sympathy  pull  in  all  sin,  and  magnetically  draw  it  to 
itself;  as  true  holiness  is  always  breathing  upwards, 
a&d  fluttering  towards  heaven,  striving  to  embosom 
itaelf  with  God ;  and  it  will  at  last  undoubtedly  be 
e<mjoined  with  K^n ;  no  dismal  shades  of  darkness  can 
possibly  stop  it  in  its  course,  or  bear  it  back. 

Nay,  we  do  but  deceive  ourselves  with  names :  hell  is 
nothing  but  the  orb  of  sin  and  wickedness,  or  else  that 
hemisphere  of  darkness,  in  which  all  evil  moves ;  and 
heaven  is  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  light,  or  else,  if 
you  please,  the  bright  orb  of  truth,  holiness,  and  good- 
ness :  and  we  do  actually  in  this  life  instate  ourselves 
in  the  possession  of  one  or  other  of  them.  Take  sin 
^d  disobedience  out  of  hell,  and  it  will  presently  clear 
up  into  light,  tranquillity,  serenity,  and  shine  out  into 
&  heaven.  Every  true  saint  carrleth  his  heaven  about 
with  him  in  his  own  heart ;  and  hell,  that  is  without  him, 
can  have  no  power  over  him.  He  might  safely  wade 
through  hell  itself,  and,  like  the  three  children,  pass 
throu^  the  midst  of  that  fiery  furnace,  and  yet  not  at 
all  be  scorched  with  the  flames  of  it :  he  might  walk 
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through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  yet  fear 
no  eviL 

Sin  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  contrary  tq 
God.  God  is  light,  and  that  is  darkness;  God  is 
beauty,  and  that  is  ugliness  and  deformity.  AU  sin  is 
direct  rebellion  against  God ;  and  with  what  notions  so- 
ever we  may  sugar  it  and  sweeten  it,  yet  God  can  never 
smile  upon  it,  he  wiU  never  make  a  truce  with  it-  God 
declares  open  war  against  sin,  and  bids  defiance  to  it; 
for  it  is  a  professed  enemy  to  God's  own  life  and  being. 
God,  which  is  infinite  goodness,  cannot  but  hate  sin, 
which  is  purely  eviL  And  though  sin  be  in  itself  but 
9,  poor,  impotent,  and  crazy  thing,  nothing  but  strait- 
ness,  poverty,  and  nonenity,  so  that  of  itself  it  is  the 
most  wretched  and  miserable  thing  in  the  world,  and 
needeth  no  further  punishment  besides  itself;  yet 
divine  vengeance  beats  it  off  still  further  and  further 
from  God,  and,  wheresoever  it  is,  will  be  sure  to 
scourge  it  and  lash  it  continually.  God  and  sin  can 
never  agree  together. 

That  I  may  therefore  come  yet  nearer  to  ourselves: 
This  is  the  message  that  I  have  now  to  declare  unto 
you,  that  ^^  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  are  light,  and  there  is  no  darkness  at  all 
in  them :  if  you  say  that  you  know  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  and  yet  keep  not  Christ's  commandments,  but 
dearly  hug  your  private  darling  corruptions,  you  are 
liars,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  you;  you  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  God  of  light,  nor  the  Gx>8pel  of 
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light.     If  any  of  you  say  that  you  know  Christ,  and 

have  an  interest  in  him,  and  yet  (as  I  fear  too  many 

do)   still   nourish   ambition,   pride,   vain-glory  within 

your  breasts;  harbour  malice,  revengefulness,  and  cruel 

hatred  to   your  neighbours   in   your  hearts;   eagerly 

Bcramble  after  this  worldly  pelf,  and  make  the  strength 

of  your  parts  and  endeavours  serve  that  blind  Mammon, 

the  god  of  this  world ;  if  you  wallow  and  tumble  in  the 

filthy  puddle  of  fleshly  pleasures,  or  if  you  aim  only  at 

yourselves  in  your  lives,  and  make  yourself  the  compass 

by  which  you  sail,  and  the  star  by  which  you  steer 

your  course,  looking  at  nothing  higher  or  more  noble 

than  yourselves;    deceive  not  yourselves,   you  have 

neither  seen  Christ,  nor  known  him:  you  are  deeply 

incorporated  (if  I  may  so  speak)  with  the  spirit  of  this 

world,   and   have   no   true   sympathy  with  God   and 

Christ,  no  fellowship  at  all  with  them. 

And,  I  beseech  you,  let  us  consider ;  be  there  not 

many  of  us  that  pretend  much  to  Christ,  that   are 

plainly  in  our  lives  as  proud,  ambitious,  vain-glorious 

as  any  others  ?     Be  there  not  many  of  us  that  are  as 

much  imder  the  power  of  imruly  passions,  as  cruel, 

revengeful,  malicious,  censorious,  as  others?  that  have 

our  minds  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  world,  and  as  much 

envassalled  to  riches,  gain,  profit,  those  great  admired 

deities  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  their  souls  as  much 

overwhelmed  and  sunk  with  the  cares  of  this  life? 

Do  not  many  of  us  as  much  give  ourselves  to  the 

pleasures  of  the  flesh,  and  though  not  without  regrets 

of  conscience,  yet  ever  now  and  then  secretly  soak  our- 

aelves  in  them?    Be  there  not  many  of  us  that  have  as 
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deep  a  share  likewise  in  injustice  and  of^resfflon*  in 
vexing  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  ?  I  wish  it  may 
aot  prove  some  of  our  cases  at  that  last  day,  to  use  such 
pleas  as  these  unto  Christ  in  our  behalf:  ''Lord,  I  have 
prophesied  in  thy  name;  I  have  preached  many  a 
eealous  sermon  for  thee ;  I  have  kept  many  a  long  &8t; 
J  have  been  very  active  for  thy  cause  in  churchy  in 
state ;  nay,  I  never  made  any  question  but  that  my 
name  was  written  in  thy  book  of  life : "  when  yet,  alafl^ 
we  shall  receive  no  other  return  from  Christ  but  this: 
"I  know  you  not;  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity."  I  am  sure  there  be  too  many  of  us  that 
have  long  pretended  to  Christ,  which  make  little  or  no 
progress  in  true  Christianity,  that  is,  holiness  of  life; 
that  ever  hang  hovering  in  a  twilight  of  grace,  and 
never  seriously  put  ourselves  forward  into  dear  day- 
light, but  esteem  that  glimmering  creptisculum  which 
we  are  in,  and  like  that  faint  twilight  better  than 
broad  open  day :  whereas,  ^^  the  path  of  the  just  (as  the 
Wise  Man  speaks)  is  aa  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.''  I  am  sure  there 
be  many  of  us  that  are  perpetual  dwarfs  in  our  spiritual 
stature,  like  those  silly  women  (that  St.  Paul  speaks  of) 
laden  with  sins,  and  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  that 
are  '^ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth;"  that  are  not  now  one  jot 
taller  in  Christianity  than  we  were  many  years  ago^ 
but  have  still  as  sickly,  crazy,  and  unsound  a  temper  of 
soul  as  we  had  long  before. 

Indeed,  we  seem  to  do  something ;  we  are  always 
moving  and  lifting  at  the  stone  of  corruption,  that  lies 
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upon  our  hearts^  but  yet  we  never  stir  it  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  at  least,  never  roll  it  off  from  us.  We  are  some- 
times a  little  troubled  with  the  guilt  of  our  sins,  and 
then  we  think  we  must  thrust  our  lusts  out  of  our 
hearts ;  but»  afterwards,  we  sprinkle  ourselves  over  with 
I  know  not  what  holy  water,  and  so  are  contented  to 
let  them  still  abide  quietly  within  us.  We  do  every 
day  truly  confess  the  same  sins,  and  pray  against  them ; 
lod  yet  still  commit  them  as  much  as  ever,  and  lie  as 
deeply  under  the  power  of  them.  We  have  the  same 
water  to  pump  out  in  every  prayer,  and  still  we  let 
tfae  same  leak  in  again  upon  us.  We  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  and  raise  a  great  deal  of  dust  with  our  feet ; 
bat  we  do  not  move  from  off  the  ground  on  which  we 
stood,  we  do  not  go  forward  at  all:  or  if  we  do  some- 
times make  a  little  progress,  we  quickly  lose  again  the 
gromid  which  we  had  gained ;  like  those  upper  planets 
ia  the  heaven,  which  (as  the  astronomers  tell  us)  some- 
times move  forwards,  sometimes  qmte  backwards,  and 
sometimes  perfectly  stand  still ;  have  their  stations  and 
retrogradations,  as  well  as  their  direct  motions.  As 
if  religion  were  nothing  else  but  a  dancing  up  and  down 
upon  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  making  several 
motions  and  friskings  on  it ;  and  not  a  sober  journeying 
and  travelling  onwards  toward  some  certain  place.  We 
do  and  undo ;  we  do  Penelopes  telam  texere  ;  we  weave 
sometimes  a  web  of  holiness,  but  then  we  let  our  lusts 
oome,  and  undo  and  imravel  all  again.  Like  Sisyphus 
m  the  fable,  we  roll  up  a  mighty  stone,  with  much 
ado,  sweating,  and  tugging,  up  the  hill ;  and  then  we  let 
it  go,  and  tumble  down  again  unto  the  bottom ;  and 
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this  is  our  constant  work.  Like  those  Danaides,  which 
the  poets  speak  of,  we  are  always  filling  water  into  a 
sieve,  by  our  prayers,  duties,  and  performances,  which 
still  runs  out  as  fast  as  we  pour  it  in. 

What  is  it  that  thus  cheats  us  and  gcdls  us  of  our 
religion  ?  that  makes  us  thus  constantly  to  tread  the  same 
ring  and  circle  of  duties,  where  we  make  no  progress 
at  all  forwards,  and  the  further  we  go,  are  stifl  never 
the  nearer  to  our  journey's  end  ?  What  is  it  that  thus 
starves  our  religion,  and  makes  it  look  like  diose  kine 
in  Pharaoh's  dream,  ill-favoured  and  lean-'fleshed,  that 
it  hath  no  colour  in  its  face,  no  blood  in  its  veins,  no 
life  nor  heat  at  all  in  its  members  ?  What  is  it  that 
doth  thus  bedwarf  us  in  our  Christianity?  What  low, 
sordid,  and  unworthy  principles  do  we  act  by,  that  thus 
hinder  our  growth,  and  make  us  stand  at  a  stay,  and 
keep  us  always  at  the  very  porch  and  entrance  where  ! 
we  first  began  ?  Is  it  a  sleepy,  sluggish  conceit,  that  i 
it  is  enough  for  us  if  we  be  but  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  i 
if  we  have  but  once  stepped  over  the  threshold,  we  i 
need  not  take  so  great  pains  to  travel  any  further?  j 
or  is  it  another  damping,  choking,  stifling  opinion,  that 
Christ  hath  done  all  for  us  already  without  us,  and 
nothing  need  more  to  be  done  within  us?  no  matter 
how  wicked  we  be  in  ourselves,  for  we  have  holiness 
without  us ;  no  matter  how  sickly  and  diseased  our  sods 
be  within,  for  they  have  health  without  them.  Why 
may  we  not  as  well  be  satisfied  and  contented  to  have 
happineas  without  us  too,  to  all  eternity,  and  so  our- 
selves  for  ever  continue  ini6eTa\Ae*i  "\A\Aa  AfiMa»tL» 
let  no  man  deceive  you ;  he  tlaat  doXJo.  fv^\waKw»>^ 
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righteous^  even  as  He  Is  righteous :  but  he  that  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil"  I  shall  therefore  exhort 
you  in  the  wholesome  words  of  St,  Peter :  "  Give  all 
diligence  to  add  to  your  faith^  virtue ;  and  to  virtue, 
knowledge ;  to  knowledge,  temperance ;  and  to  temper- 
ance, patience;  to  patience,  godliness;  and  to  godli- 
ness, brotherly-kindness;  and  to  brotherly-kindness, 
charity:  for  if  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound, 
they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  un- 
fruitful in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  Apostle  still  goes  on,  and  I  cannot  leave  him  yet : 
^^  But  he  that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot 
see  far  offy  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  once  purged 
from  his  old  sins.  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren, 
give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure  ; 
for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fall."  Let  us 
not  only  talk  and  dispute  of  Christ,  but  let  us  indeed 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Having  those  great  and 
precious  promises,  which  he  hath  given  us,  let  us  strive 
to  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  escaping  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust ;  and,  being 
begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  of  enjoying  Christ  here- 
after, let  us  purify  ourselves,  as  he  is  pure. 

Let  us  really  declare  that  we  know  Christ,  that 
we  are  his  disciples,  by  our  keeping  of  his  command- 
ments; and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  commandment 
especially,  which  our  Saviour  Christ  himself  com- 
mendeth  to  his  disciples  in  a  peculiar  manner :  ^^  This 
i&  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I 
have  loved  you :  "  and  again,  "  These  things  I  com- 
mand j-ouj  that  you  Jove  one  anothex.''     lae\.u^^^  i^o.^ 
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peace  with  all  men^  and  hoUneeB,  without  which  m 
man  shall  see  6o<L''  Let  us  '^put.on^  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy  and  beloved^  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  hnmble* 
ness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  noan  have  a 
quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  forgave  us:  and 
above  all  these  things  let  us  put  on  charity,  which  ia 
the  bond  of  perfectnesa^"  Let  us  ^^  in  meekness  instruct 
those  that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventure  will 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth ; 
that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snares  of  the 
devil,  that  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  wilL"  ^*  Be- 
loved, let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God,  and 
whosoever  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God," 

O  divine  lovel  the  sweet  harmony  of  soul^I  the 
music  of  angels !  the  joy  of  God's  own  heart!  the  very 
darling  of  his  bosom  I  the  source  of  true  happiness  I  the 
pure  qixintessence  of  heaven  1  that  which  reconciles  the 
jarring  principles  of  the  world,  and  makes  them  all 
chime  together  I  that  which  melts  men's  hearts  into 
one  another  1  See  how  St.  Paul  describes  it,  and  it 
cannot  choose  but  enamour  your  affections  towards  it : 
"  Love  envieth  not,  it  is  not  puffed  up,  it  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things."  I  may  add,  in  a  word, 
it  is  the  best-natured  thing,  the  best  complexioned 
thing  in  the  world.  Let  us  express  this  sweet  har- 
monious affection  in  these  jarring  times ;  that  so,  if  it 
be  possible,  we  may  tune  tla.^  ^otW  m\.Q  \ife\X«c  music. 
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EepGcaaJlj  in  matters  ijS  leligioii,  let  us  strive  with  all 
meekness  to  instruct  and  convince  one  another.     Let 
usendeaToor  topnnnote  the  Grospel  of  peace,  the  dove- 
Hke  Groepel,  with  a  dove-like  spirit.    This  was  the  way 
by  which  the  Gh)spel  at  first  was  propagated  in  the 
world :  Christ  did  not  cry,  nor  lift  up  his  voice  in  the 
streets;    a  bruised  reed  he  did  not  break,  and  the 
wnoking  flax  he  did  not  quench ;  and  yet  he  brought 
^' forth  judgment  unto  victory.'^     He  whispered  the 
Gospel  to  us  fix>m  mount  Sion,  in  a  still  voice ;  and  yet 
tlie  sound  thereof  went  out  quickly  throughout  all  the 
eartL     The  Grospel  at  first  came  down  upon  the  world 
gendy  and  softly,  like  the  dew  upon  Gideon's  fleece; 
and  yet  it  quickly  soaked  quite  through  it :  and,  doubt- 
less, this  is  still  the  most  effectual  way  to  promote  it 
further.     Sweetness  and  ingenuity  will  more  command 
men's  minds  than  passion,  sourness,  and  severity ;  as  the 
soft  pillow  sooner  breaks  the  flint,  than  the  hardest 
loarble.     Let  us  oKriOevuv  h  arfdirtf^  follow  truth  in 
love  —  and  of  the  two,  indeed,  be  contented  rather  to 
miss  of  the  conveying  of  a  speculative  truth,  than  to 
part  with  love.     When  we  would  convince  men  of  any 
error  by  the  strength  of  truth,  let  us  withal  pour  the 
sweet  balm  of  love  upon  their  heads.     Truth  and  love 
are  two  the  most  powerful  things  in  the  world ;  and 
when  they  both  go  together,  they  cannot  easily  be  with- 
stood.    The  golden  beams  of  truth  and  the  silken  cords 
of  love,  twisted  together,  will  draw  men  on  with  a 
sweet  violence,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

Let  us  take  heed  we  do  not  sometimes  c»il  1\^1  *l^^ 
tor  Crod  &nd  his  Gospel,  which  is  noiJcmig^  ^^\sv>X.  ^>xs^ 
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own  tempestuone  and  stormy  passion.  Trae  zeal  is  a 
sweet,  heavenly,  and  gentle  flame,  which  maketh  ns 
active  for  God,  but  always  within  the  sphere  of  love; 
It  never  calls  for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those 
that  differ  a  little  from  us  in  their  apprehensicms.  It  is 
like  that  kind  of  lightning  (which  the  philosophers 
speak  of)  that  melts  the  sword  within,  but  singeth  not 
the  scabbard:  it  strives  to  save  the  soul,  but  hurteth 
not  the  body.  True  zeal^is  a  loving  thing,  and  makes 
us  always  active  to  edification,  and  not  to  destruction. 
If  we  keep  the  fire  of  zeal  within  the  chimney,  in  its 
own  proper  place,  it  never  doth  any  hurt ;  it  only 
warmeth,  quickeneth,  and  enliveneth  us:  but  if  once 
we  let  it  break  out,  and  catch  hold  of  the  thatch  of  our 
flesh,  and  kindle  our  corrupt  nature,  and  set  the  house 
of  our  body  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  zeal,  it  is  no 
heavenly  fire,  it  is  a  most  destructive  and  devouring 
thing.  True  zeal  is  an  ignis  lambens^  a  soft  and  gentle 
flame,  that  will  not  scorch  one's  hand ;  it  is  no  predatory 
or  voracious  thing :  but  carnal  and  fleshly  zeal  is  like 
the  spirit  of  gunpowder  set  on  fire,  that  tears  and  blows 
up  all  that  stands  before  it.  True  zeal  is  like  the 
vital  heat  in  us,  that  we  live  upon,  which  we  never  feel 
to  be  angry  or  troublesome ;  but  though  it  gently  feed 
upon  the  radical  oil  within  us,  that  sweet  balsam  of 
our  natural  moisture,  yet  it  lives  lovingly  with  it,  and 
maintains  that  by  which  it  is  fed:  but  that  other 
f uiious  and  distempered  zeal  is  nothing  else  but  a  fever 
in  the  soul.  To  conclude :  we  may  learn  what  kind  of 
zeal  it  18  that  we  should  make  use  of  in  promoting  the 
Gospely  by  an  emblem  of  Gro3!a  o^n,  ^^^^  ^^a\^L  \3csa 
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Scripture,  those  fiery  tongues,  that,  upon  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  sat  upon  the  Apostles,  which  sure  were 
harmless  flames,  for  we  cannot  read  that  they  did  any 
hurt,  or  that  they  did  so  much  as  singe  a  hair  of  their 
heads. 

I  will  therefore  shut  up  this  with  that  of  the  Apostle ; 
"  Let  us  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace."     Let  this  soft  and  silken  knot  of  love  tie  our 
hearts  together;  though  our  heads  and  apprehensions 
cannot  meet,  as  indeed  they  never  will,   but  always 
stand  at  some  distance  off  from  one  another.     Our  zeal, 
if  it  be  heavenly,  if  it  be  true  vestal  fire  kindled  from 
above,  will  not  delight  to  tarry  here  below,  burning  up 
straw  and  stubble  and  such  combustible  things,  and 
sending  up  nothing   but   gross  and   earthy  fumes   to 
heaven ;  but  it  will  rise  up,  and  return  back  pure  as  it 
came  down,  and  will  be  ever  striving  to  carry  up  men's 
hearts  to  God  along  with  it ;  it  will  be  only  occupied 
about  the  promoting  of  those  things   which  are  un- 
questionably good ;  and  when  it  moves  in  the  irascible 
way,  it  will  quarrel  with  nothing  but  sin.     Here  let 
our  zeal  busy  and  exercise  itself,  every  one  of  us  be- 
ginning first  at   our  own  hearts.      Let   us   be  more 
zealous  than  ever  we  have  yet  been  in  fighting  against 
our  lusts,  in  pulling  down  those  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan  in  our  hearts.     Here   let   us  exercise   all   our 
courage     and    resolution,    our    manhood    and    mag- 
nanimity. 

Let  us  trust  in  the  almighty  arm  of  our  God,  and 
doubt  not  but  he  will  as  well  deliver  us  from  tlaa  ^^^\. 
of  eon  in  our  hearts,  as  preserve  us  from  \^*&  ^x^\5cl  \Ri 
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oome.  Let  us  go  out  against  these  uncircumcised 
Philistines^  I  mean  our  lusts^  not  with  shield  or  spesTj 
not  in  any  confidence  of  our  own  strength,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and  we  shall  prevail,  we 
shall  overcome  our  lusts :  ^^  for  greater  is  he  that  is  in 
us^  than  he  that  is  in  them."  ^^  The  eternal  God  is  our 
refuge^  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms;  he  shall 
thrust  out  these  enemies  from  before  us ;  and  he  shall 
say,  Destroy  them."  We  shall  enter  the  true  CanaaOi 
the  good  land  of  promise,  ^^that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey,"  the  land  of  truth  and  holiness.  ^^  Wherefore 
take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  withstand.  Let  your  loins  be  girt  about 
with  truth,  have  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness, 
and  let  your  feet  be  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Above  all  take  the  shield  of  faith, 
whereby  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  wicked ;  and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 
And  lastly,  be  sure  of  this,  that  ye  "  be  strong  only  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might." 

There  be  some  that  dishearten  us  in  this  spiritual 
warfare,  and  would  make  us  let  our  weapons  fall  out  of 
our  hands,  by  working  in  us  a  despair  of  victory. 
There  be  some  evil  spies,  that  weaken  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bring  an  ill  report 
upon  that  land  that  we  are  to  conquer,  telling  of 
nothing  but  strange^  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  there, 
that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  overcome,  ^*  The 
Amalekites  (say  they)  dwell  in  the  south,  the  Hittites, 
Jebusites,  Amorites  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Canaan- 
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itea  by  the  sea-coast ; "  huge  armies  of  tall  invincible 
lusts :    '^  we  shall  never  be  able  to  go  against  this 
people ; "  we  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail  against  our 
corruptions.     Hearken  not  unto  them,  I  beseech  you ; 
but  hear  what  Caleb  and  Joshua  say :  '^  Let  us  go  up 
at  once  and  possess  it,  for  we  are  able  to  overcome 
them ; "  not  by  our  own  strength,  but  by  the  power  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.     There  are,  indeed,  sons  of  Anak 
there,  there  are  mighty  giant-like  lusts,  that  we  are  to 
grapple  with ;  nay,  there  are  principalities  and  powers 
too,  that  we  are  to  oppose :  but  the  great  Michael,  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  is  with  us ;  he  commands  in 
chief  for  us,  and  we  need  not  be  dismayed.     "  Under- 
stand therefore  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  is  he 
which  goeth  before  thee  as  a  consuming  fire ;  he  shall 
destroy  these  enemies,  and  bring  them  down  before  thy 
face."    If  thou  wilt  be  faithful  to  him,  and  put  thy 
trust  in  him,  as  the  fire  consumeth  the  stubble,  and  as 
the  flame  bumeth  up  the  chaff,  so  will  he  destroy  thy 
lusts  in  thee :  their  root  shall  be  rottenness,  and  their 
blossom  shall  go  up  as  the  dust. 

But  let  us  take  heed,  that  we  be  not  discouraged, 
and  before  we  begin  to  fight,  despair  of  victory :  but 
to  believe  and  hope  well  in  the  power  of  our  God  and 
his  strength,  will  be  half  a  conquest.  Let  us  not  think 
holiness  in  the  hearts  of  men  here  in  the  world  is  a 
forlorn,  forsaken,  and  outcast  thing  from  God,  that  he 
hath  no  regard  of.  Holiness,  wherever  it  is,  though 
never  so  small,  if  it  be  but  hearty  and  sincere,  it  can  no 
more  be  cut  off  and  discontinued  from  God,  than  a  sun* 
beam  here  upon  earth  can  be  broken  off  from  its  inter- 
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course  with  the  sun^  and  be  left  alone  amidst  the  mire 
and  dirt  of  this  world.     The  sun  may  as  well  discaid 
its  own  rays,  and  banish  them  from  itself  into  some 
region  of  darkness  far  remote  from  it,  where  they  shall 
have  no  dependence  at  all  upon  it,  as  God  can  forsake 
and  abandon  holiness  in  the  world,  and  leave  it  a  poor 
orphan  thing  that  shall  have  no  influence  at  all  from 
him  to  preserve  and  keep  it.     Holiness  is  something  of 
God,  wherever  it  is;   it  is  an  efflux  from   him,  that 
always  hangs  upon  him,  and  lives  in  him :  as  the  sun- 
beams, although  they  gild  this  lower  world  and  spread 
their  golden  wings  over  us,  yet  they  are  not  so  much 
here,  where  they  shine,  as  in  the   sun,  from  whence 
they  flow.     God  cannot  draw  a  curtain  betwixt  himself 
and  holiness,  which  is  nothing  but  the  splendour  and 
shining  of  himself;  he  cannot  hide. his  face  from  it,  he 
cannot  desert  it  in  the  world.     He  that  is  once  bom  of 
God  shall  overcome  the  world,  and  the  prince  of  this 
world  too,  by  the  power  of  God  in  him.     Holiness  is 
no  solitary    neglected  thing;    it   hath   stronger  con- 
federacies, greater  alliances,  than  sin  and  wickedness. 
It  is  in  league  with  God  and  the  universe ;  the  whole 
creation  smiles  upon  it :  there  is  something  of  God  in 
it,  and  therefore   it  must  needs  be  a  victorious  and 
triumphant  thing. 

Wickedness  is  a  weak,  cowardly,  and  guilty  thing,  a 
fearful  and  trembling  shadow.  It  is  the  child  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness ;  it  is  afraid  of  light,  and  cannot 
possibly  withstand  the  power  of  it,  nor  endure  the  sight 
of  its  glittering  armour.  It  is  allianced  to  none  but 
wretched,  forlorn^  and  apostate  ^^iivXa,  tloat  do  what 
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they  can  to  eupport  their  own  weak  and  tottering  kinj 
dom  of  darkness,  but  are  only  strong  in  weakness  ai 
impotency.  The  whole  polity  and  commonwealth  . 
devils  is  not  so  powerful  as  one  child  of  light,  one  bal 
in  Christ ;  they  are  not  able  to  quench  the  least  smokit 
flax,  to  extinguish  one  spark  of  grace.  Darkness  is  n 
Hble  to  make  resistance  against  light,  but  ever,  as 
comes,  flies  before  it  But  if  wickedness  invite  t] 
Bociely  of  devils  to  it  (as  we  learn  by  the  sad  experien 
of  these  present  times,  in  many  examples  of  those  th 
were  possessed  with  malice,  revengcfulness,  and  lus* 
00  that  those  cursed  fiends  do  most  readily  apply  thei 
edves  to  it,  and  offer  their  service  to  feed  it  and  e 
courage  it,  because  it  is  their  own  life  and  nature,  tht 
own  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  they  strive  to  enlar 
and  to  spread  the  dominions  of;  sludl  we  then  thi: 
that  holiness,  which  is  so  nearly  allied  unto  God,  he 
no  good  genius  at  all  in  the  world  to  attend  upon  it, 
help  it,  and  encourage  it  ?  Shall  not  the  kingdom 
light  be  as  true  to  its  own  interest,  and  as  vigilant  : 
the  enlarging  of  itself,  as  the  kingdom  of  darknet 
Holiness  is  never  alone  in  the  world,  but  God  is  alwi 
with  it,  and  his  loving  Spirit  doth  ever  associate  a 
join  itself  to  it.  He  that  sent  it  into  the  world  is  w 
it;  as  Christ  speaketh  of  himself,  "  The  Father  hath  : 
left  me  alone,  because  I  do  always  those  things  t 
please  him."  Holiness  is  the  life  of  God,  which  he  c 
not  but  feed  and  maintain  wheresoever  it  is :  and  as 
devils  arc  always  active  to  encourage  evil,  so  we  can 
imagine  hut  that  the  heavenly  Yvo^t  oi  U^^t^^  ^^ 
^ye  are  hxxsSly  employed  in  tVi^  ^Tomo^vw%  ^^ 
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wbich  thej  love  best,  that  which  is  dearest  to  Gait 
whom  thej  serre^  the  life  and  nature  of  Grod*  Them 
is  joj  in  heaven  at  the  conversion  of  one  unner ;  heavea 
takes  notice  of  it ;  there  is  a  choir  of  angek  that  sweetly 
sings  the  epithahunium  of  a  soul  divorced  from  nn  and 
Satan,  and  espoused  unto  Christ  What,  therefore,  the 
liVlse  Man  speaks  conoeming  wisdom,  I  shall  apply  to 
holiness)  ^^  Take  fast  hold  of  holiness,  let  her  not  go^ 
keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life :  keep  thy  heart  with  aQ 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and  of 
death  toa  Let  nothing  be  esteemed  of  greater  con- 
sequence and  concernment  to  thee  than  what  thou  doest 
and  actest,  how  thou  livest.  Nothing  without  us  can 
make  us  either  happy  or  miserable ;  nothing  cau  either 
defile  us  or  hurt  us,  but  what  goeth  out  from  us,  what 
springeth  and  bubbleth  up  out  of  our  own  hearts.  We 
have  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  flames  of  hell  with- 
out us ;  we  tremble,  and  are  afridd,  when  we  hear  of 
fire  and  brimstone";  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we  securely 
nourish  within  our  own  hearts  a  true  and  living  hell — 

«  _.  et  caeco  carpimur  igni :  " 

The  dark  fire  of  our  lusts  consumeth  our  bowels  within, 
and  miserably  scorcheth  our  souls,  and  we  are  not 
troubled  at  it.  We  do  not  perceive  how  hell  steab 
upon  us  whilst  we  live  here.  And  as  for  heaven,  we 
only  gaze  abroad,  expecting  that  it  should  come  in  to 
us  from  without,  but  never  look  for  the  beginnings  of 
it  to  arise  within,  in  our  own  hearts. 
But  lest  there  should  yet  Wply  lemsaxi  «k5  ^x^^ja^^ 
^guinst  that  which  I  have  all  t\na  ^\]Sy^\^«»x^l  ^^ 
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to  jovi,  true  liolinessy  and  the  keeping  of 
Chiist's  commandments^  as  if  it  were  a  l^al  and 
servile  things  that  would  subject  us  to  a  state  of 
bondage,  I  must  here  needs  add  a  word  or  two,  ^ther 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  it.  I  do  not  therefore 
mean  by  holiness,  the  mere  performance  of  outward 
duties  of  religion,  coldly  acted  over  as  a  task ;  not  our 
kbitual  prayings,  hearings,  fastings,  multiplied  one 
upon  another  (though  these  be  all  good,  as  subservient 
to  a  higher  end) ;  but  I  mean  an  inward  soul  and  prin- 
ciple of  divine  life,  that  spiriteth  all  these,  that  en- 
liveneth  and  quickeneth  the  dead  carcass  of  all  our  out- 
ward performances  whatsoever.  I  do  not  here  urge  the 
"dead  law  of  outward  works,"  which,  indeed,  if  it  be 
alone,  subjects  us  to  a  ^'  state  of  bondage ; "  but  the 
inward  law  of  the  Gospel,  the  "law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life,"  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  free  and  in- 
genuous ;  for  it  doth  not  act  us  by  principles  without 
na,  but  is  an  inward  self-moving  principle  living  in  our 
hearts. 

The  first,  though  it  work  us  into  some  outward  con- 
formity to  God^s  commandments,  and  so  hath  a  good 
effect  upon  the  world ;  yet  we  are  all  this  while  but 
like  dead  instruments  of  music,  that  sound  sweetly  and 
harmoniously  when  they  are  only  struck  and  played 
upon  from  without  by  the  musician's  hand,  who  hath 
the  theory  and  law  of  music  living  within  himself. 

But  the  second,  the  living  law  of  the  Gospel,  the 
"  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  *  within  us,  is  as  if  the  soul 
of  music  should  incorporate  itself  with  the  instrimient, 
and  live  in  the  strings,  and  make  them  of  their  own 
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accord,  without  any  touch  or  impulse  from  withonV 
dance  up  and  down^  and  warble  out  their  harmonies. 

They  that  are  acted  only  by  an  outward  law  are  but 
like  neurospcLstSy  or  those  little  puppets  that  skip  nimbly 
up  and  down,  and  seem  to  be  full  of  quick  and  sprightly 
motion;  whereas  they  are  all  the  while  moved  arti- 
ficially by  certain  wires  and  strings  from  without,  and 
not  by  any  principle  of  motion  from  themselves  within: 
or  else  like  clocks  and  watches,  that  go  pretty  regularly 
for  a  while,  but  are  moved  by  weights  and  plummets, 
or  some  other  artificial  springs,  that  must  be  ever  now  . 
and  then  wound  up,  or  else  they  cease. 

But  they  that  are  acted  by  the  new  law  of  the 
Gospel,  by  the  "  law  of  the  Spirit,"  they  have  an  in- 
ward principle  of  life  in  them,  that  from  the  centre  of 
itself  puts  forth  itself  freely  and  constantly  into  all 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ.  This  new  law  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  kind  of  musical  soul,  informing  the  dead 
organ  of  our  hearts,  that  makes  them  of  their  own 
accord  delight  to  act  harmoniously  according  to  the  role 
of  God's  word. 

The  law  that  I  speak  of  is  a  law  of  love,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  law  in  the  world ;  and  yet  it  freeth  us 
in  a  manner  from  all  law  without  us,  because  it  maketh 
us  become  a  law  unto  ourselves.  The  more  it  pre? 
vaileth  in  us,  the  more  it  eateth  up  and  devoureth  all 
other  laws  without  us ;  just  as  Aaron's  living  rod  did 
swallow  up  those  rods  of  the  magicians,  that  were  made 
only  to  counterfeit  a  little  life. 

**  Quis  legem  det  amantibus  ? 
'MUgor  lex  amoi  e&l  sXa.'' 
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Lore  is  at  once  a  freedom  from  all  law^  a  state  of 
purest  liberty^  and  yet  a  law  too  of  the  most  con- 
straining and  indispensable  necessity. 

The  worst  law  in  the  world  is  the  "  law  of  sin,  which 
is  in  our  members;"  which  keeps  us  in  a  condition  of 
most  absolute  slavery,  when  we  are  wholly  imder  the 
tyrannical  commands  of  our  lusts :  this  is  a  cruel 
Pharaoh  indeed,  that  sets  his  hard  task-masters  over  us, 
and  maketh  us  wretchedly  drudge  in  mire  and  clay. 

The  law  of  the  letter  without  us  sets  us  in  a  con- 
dition of  little  more  liberty,  by  restraining  us  from 
many  outward  acts  of  sin;  but  yet  it  doth  not  dis- 
enthral us  from  the  power  of  sin  in  our  hearts. 

But  the  "  law   of  the   Spirit  of  life,"   the  Gospel 
jaw  of  love,  it  puts  us  into  a  condition  of  most  pure 
and  perfect  liberty;  and  whosoever  really  entertains 
this  law,  he  hath  **  thrust  out  Hagar "  quite,  he  hath 
"cast  out  the  bond-woman  and  her  children;"  from 
henceforth  Sarah,  the  free-woman,  shall  live  for  ever 
with  him,  and  she  shall  be  to  him  a  mother  of  many 
children;  her  seed  shall  be  "as  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore for  number,"  and  "  as  the  stars  of  heaven."   Here 
is  evangelical  liberty,  here  is   gospel  freedom,  when 
**the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death ; "  when  we.  have 
a  liberty  from  sin,  and  not  a  liberty  to  sin :  for  our 
dear  Lord  and  Master  hath  told  us,  that  "whosoever 
conmiitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  it." 

He  that  lies  under  the  power  and  vassalage  of  his 
base  lusts,  and  yet  talks  of  gospel  freedom,  he  is  but 
like  a  poor  condemned  prisoner,  tViat  mYiAa  ^^^^"^  ^^"NCMii 
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of  being  set  at  liberty,  and  of  walking  up  and  dowil 
wheresoever  he  pleaseth,  whilst  his  legs  ai^  all  the 
while  locked  fast  in  fetters  and  irons.  To  please  onr^ 
selves  with  a  notion  of  gospel  liberty,  whikt  we  have 
not  a  gospel  principle  of  holiness  within  us,  to  free  xm 
from  the  power  of  sin,  is  nothing  else  but  to  gild  gy&  \ 
our  bonds  and  fetters,  and  to  fancy  ourselves  to  be  in  a 
golden  cage.  There  is  a  straitness,  slavery,  and  narrow- 
ness in  sin:  sin  crowds  and  crumples  up  our  eouk^ 
which,  if  they  were  freely  spread  abroad,  would  be  as 
wide  and  as  large  as  the  whole  imiverse. 

No  man  is  truly  free  but  he  that  hath  his  will  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  God's  own  will,  by  loving  what^ 
soever  God  loves,  and  nothing  else.     Such  an  one  doth 
not  fondly  hug  this  and  that  particular  created  good 
thing,  and  envassal  himself  unto  it ;  but  he  loveth  every 
thing  that  is  lovely,  beginning  at  God,  and  descending 
down  to  all  his  creatures,  according  to  the  several 
degrees  of  perfection  in  them.     He  enjoys  a  boundleM 
liberty,  and  a  boundless   sweetness,  according  to  liitf 
boimdless  love.     He  enclaspeth  the  whole  world  within 
his  outstretched  arms ;  his  soul  is  as  wide  as  the  whde 
universe,  as  big  as  "yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.* 
Whosoever  is  once  acquainted  with  this  disposition  of 
spirit,  he  never  desires  any  thing  else ;  he  loves  the  life 
of  God  in  himself  dearer  than  his  own  life.     To  con- 
clude this,  therefore ;  if  we  love  Christ,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  his  commandments  will  not  be  grievous 
to  us;  his  yoke  will  be  easy,  and  his  burden  light:  it 
trill  not  put  us  into  a  state  of  \)on!iag^e,\s\i\.^?^rfect 
fbertjr.     For  it  is  most  true  of  evoag^^es^  ^Jq^Smbw*, 
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whU  the  Wine  Man  apetketh  of  wiidom,  "  he 
vijn  (ft  plefl«antnewi  and  all  her  path^  are  p 
ii  a  tree  of  life  to  Xhme  that  hj  hold  upoi 
hipliy  are  all  they  that  retain  her.** 

I  will  now  shut  up  all  with  one  or  two  cona 
to  penmade  you  further  to  the  keeping  of  Ch 
MndtncrDtif* 

Pimt,  from  the  denire  which  wo  all  hiivc 
iadge.  tf  we  would  indeed  know  divine  1 
only  way  to  come  to  thi«  in  by  keeping  of  Cli 
mwlmentii.  The  groftHneaa  of  our  appreh 
ipiritual  thingi»9  and  our  many  miatakcfl  tha 
•lioat  them,  proceed  from  nothing  but  thou 
%;y  ftteamii  which  rifte  up  from  our  foul 
becloud  (mr  underfttandingn.  If  we  did  b 
eomply  with  Chriut'M  c^rnitnandmcntH,  and 
tieartu  from  all  grom  and  M!n8ual  aflfectionMj 
Wit  then  look  atiout  for  truth  wholly  withou 
tnd  enclave  ourmJvca  to  the  dictatea  of  th 
teacher,  and  hang  u[)on  the  li[)M  of  mrm ;  but 
Hud  the  great  eternal  Owl  inwardly  tea<;hin| 
wd  (jontinually  inntructing  uh  more  and  ii 
myrtcricH  of  hw  will ;  and  *'  out  of  our  Im 
How  rivern  of  living  watera."  Ncrtliing  puti 
Wndrance  to  the  i>ai«»ge  of  truth  in  the  wcj 
carnality  of  our  hcarta,  the  c/)rruption  of  ou 

It  iM  nrH;  wrangling  diaputea,  and  ayllogiH 
ingH,  that  arc  the  mighty  pilkra  that  urwh 
in  the  world :  if  we  would  but  underwit 
holincaH  of  our  hcarta  and  Uv(i»^,  \\  A\i,Nx\ 
Truth  if  aprovailing  and  wncvnmtv^  iVv 
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quickly  overcome  the  worlds  did  not  the  earthiness  at 

our  dispositions  and  the  darkness  of  our  false  heartf 

hinder  it.    Our  Saviour  Christ  bids  the  blind  man  wafll( 

off  the  clay  that  was  upon  his  eyes  in  the  pool  of  Siloami 

and  then  he  should  see  clearly ;  intimating  thb  to  I2fl| 

that  it  is  the  earthiness  of  men's  affections  that  darkenf 

the  eye  of  their   understandings  in  spiritual  thingn^ 

Truth  is  always  ready  and  near  at  hand,  if  our  e^ei 

were  not  closed  up  with  mud,  that  we  could  but  opefl 

them  to  look  upon  it.     Truth  always  waits  upon  our 

souls,  and  offers  itself  freely  to  us,  as  the  sun  offers  itf 

beams  to  every  eye  that  will  but  open  and  let  then} 

shine  in  upon  it.     If  we  could  but  purge  ourheartf 

from  that  filth  and  defilement  which  hangeth  about 

them,  there  would  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  truth's  prevails 

ing  in  the  world.    For  truth  is  great,  and  stronger  than 

all  things :  all  the  earth  calleth  upon  truth,  and  the 

heaven  blesseth  it ;  all  works  shake  and  tremble  at  it 

The  truth  endureth,  and  is  always  strong ;  it  liveth  and 

conquereth  for  evermore.    She  is  the  strength,  kingdom, 

power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages.     Blessed  be  the  God  of 

truth. 

Secondly  :  If  we  desire  a  true  reformation,  as  some 
would  be  thought  to  do;  let  us  begin  here,  in  reforming 
our  hearts  and  lives,  in  keeping  Christ's  commandments. 
All  outward  forms  and  models  of  reformation,  though 
they  be  never  so  good  in  their  kind,  yet  they  are  of 
little  worth  to  us  without  this  inward  reformation  of 
the  heart.  Tin,  or  lead,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  if  it 
be  cast  into  never  so  good  a  moxild,  wad  made  up  into 
^ever  so  elegant  a  figure,  yet  it  \s  Wt  ^ail  otV»&.^3^N 
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it  18  the  same  metal  that  it  was  before.  If  adulters 
flOver,  that  hath  much  alloy  or  dross  in  it,  have  ne^ 
80  current  a  stamp  put  upon  it,  yet  it  will  not  pa 
notwithstanding,  when  the  touchstone  trieth  it.  ^ 
must  be  reformed  within,  with  a  spirit  of  fire,  an< 
qnrit  of  burning,  to  purge  us  from  the  dross  and  c 
nption  of  our  hearts,  and  refine  us  as  gold  and  silyi 
and  then  we  shall  be  reformed  truly,  and  not  befc 
When  this  once  comes  to  pass,  then  shall  Christ  be 
upon  his  throne  indeed ;  then  "  the  glory  of  the  L< 
Aall  overflow  the  land;"  then  we  shall  be  a  peo 
acceptable  unto  him,  and  as  Mount  Siou;  which 
dearly  loYed« 


id  not  the 

aessofourik' 
bids  the  blifliQ 
esintheH'^' 
,;  intimatiii?^^' 

.s  in  ^Piri^* 
^athaBi"'^' 

tbatwecoulit^' 

but  open  ^J 
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which  ^^ 
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ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

[BISHOP  BEVERIDOE.] 


■1 


Matt.  xxiL  37. 

TTiau  skalt  lave  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul  and 

with  all  thy  mind*  * 

Let  me  now  bespeak  your  affection  for  the  Lord 
your  God;  not  the  love  you  have  for  other  things, 
but  a  love  above  all  things :  gather  up  your  scattered 
affections  from  all  things  here  below,  and  fix  them  upon 
him  that  made  them.  Put  him  not  off  any  longer  with 
overpowered  passions,  but  love  him  most  whom  be  sure 
you  can  never  love  too  much :  no,  never  fear  excess  in 
yoiu:  love  to  God,  which  is  capable  of  no  other  extreme 
but  only  of  defect.  In  other  things  mediocrity  is  a 
virtue,  but  here  it  is  a  vice :  for  we  must  love  him  ex- 
ceedingly, or  we  cannot  love  him  tndy ;  so  that  the 
only  measure  of  our  loving  him  is  to  love  him  without 
measure :  and  therefore,  he  that  thinks  he  loves  God 
enough,  doth  not  love  him  at  alL  Li  creature-comforts 
our  affections  may  grow  excessive,  and  our  love  exor- 
bitant;  but  the  transcendent  pert eCdonoa  ^iaaX.  i:«aA&  ^ 
God,  render  him  so  incapable  o£  V)^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
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bit  the  Wiae  Man  epciketh  of  -m 
i;b  of  plauantDCSB,  snd  iH  bn  ptfiu  s^  mhi  :  mm 
1  tree  (^  life  to  tboee  Att  brJuddoMii  is.  ^ 
^  are  all  they  that  retnn  her." 
I  <rill  now  shut  np  all  wrdi  one  or  cwr  •vimKiaunib 
i  poBuade  yoc  farther  to  Ae  keepbcf  ii  Otrmli  taaf 
indmeota. 

First,  from  the  deatre  whi<:li  -wk  aH  hxn  t£  aam- 
^    If  we  would  bdeed  kuritv  i&rine  '^ui»p  '^ 
nlyway  to  come  to  this  b  by  kee^in^  if  Chzacf  -a^a- 
undments.     The  groffines  of  <iiir  n^^[iii  in  iimiih  in 
srituat  things,  and  oar  many  miaakpn  ^lac  -v!  ban 
boat  them,  proceed  &om  UTdnns  bat  arnw  -toil  ani 
iggy  Bteame  wluch  rise  up  brtm  cvr  mil  ioeK.  mi 
«cloud  our  imderetan^ngs.     If  wn  »Sd  -nc  itaestf 
imply  with  Chrirt's  coBaBandmtavu  ant  jw^  the 
'Wie  from  all  groes  and  •«d<iia1  aftKdniw,  t<>  ^ntki 
lot  then  look  abont  tor  tmth  whrJly  widif  .tie  lonKTiis, 
id  enslave  onrBelvea  to  the  £rtaH«  <f^  ^hU  axui  Ttuc 
ndier]  and  hang  upon  the  Epe  of  dkh  :  \n-.  -w.  tti.nui 
hd  the  great  eternal  God  inwardly  uanfainr  '.nz  Vinh, 
Ijpd  GOntilil^y  instructing  as  more  and  ■>■«  ■  A« 
ljFii^4||||Wwi]l;  and  "oat  of  0^  >  Cii  Jiirf  j 

of  truth  in  tke  ««ill,  bM  ^ 
Lihe  corruptiiHi of  o 
i«  ?^^^^^^^^^kM^g|d  aytto^a6ral  r»«n- 

>  tU 
r  EaL 
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of  being  set  at  liberty,  and  of  walking  up  and  down 
wheresoever  he  pleaseth,  whilst  his  legs  are  all  the 
while  locked  fast  in  fetters  and  irons.  To  please  our- 
selves with  a  notion  of  gospel  liberty,  whilst  we  have 
not  a  gospel  principle  of  holiness  within  us^  to  free  us 
from  the  power  of  sin,  is  nothing  else  but  to  gild  over 
our  bonds  and  fetters,  and  to  fancy  ourselves  to  be  in  a 
golden  cage.  There  is  a  straitness,  slavery,  and  narrow- 
ness in  sin:  sin  crowds  and  crumples  up  our  souls, 
which,  if  they  were  freely  spread  abroad,  would  be  as 
wide  and  as  large  as  the  whole  universe. 

No  man  is  truly  free  but  he  that  hath  his  will  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  God's  own  will,  by  loving  what- 
soever God  loves,  and  nothing  else.  Such  an  one  doth 
not  fondly  hug  this  and  that  particular  created  good 
thing,  and  envassal  himself  unto  it ;  but  he  loveth  every 
thing  that  is  lovely,  beginning  at  God,  and  descending 
down  to  all  his  creatures,  according  to  the  several 
degrees  of  perfection  in  them.  He  enjoys  a  boundless 
liberty,  and  a  boundless  sweetness,  according  to  his 
boundless  love.  He  enclaspeth  the  whole  world  within 
his  outstretched  arms ;  his  soul  is  as  wide  as  the  whole 
imiverse,  as  big  as  **  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.** 
Whosoever  is  once  acquainted  with  this  disposition  of 
spirit,  he  never  desires  any  thing  else ;  he  loves  the  life 
of  God  in  himself  dearer  than  his  own  life.  To  con- 
clude this,  therefore ;  if  we  love  Christ,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  his  commandments  will  not  be  grievous 
to  us ;  his  yoke  will  be  easy,  and  his  burden  light :  it 
will  not  put  us  into  a  state  of  bondage,  but  of  perfect 
liberty.     For  it  is  most  tr^ie  oi  eiNoaigS^RaJi  Q\)edience, 
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what  the  Wise  Man  dpeaketh  of  wisdom,  "  her  ways  are 
wdys  of  jdeasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace :  she 
is  a  tree  of  life  to  those  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and 
happy  are  all  they  that  retain  her," 

I  will  now  shut  up  all  with  one  or  two  considerations, 
to  persuade  you  farther  to  the  keeping  of  Christ's  com- 
numdment^. 

First,  from  the  desire  which  we  all  have  of  know- 
ledge. If  we  would  indeed  know  divine  truths,  the 
only  way  to  come  to  this  is  by  keeping  of  Christ's  com- 
mandments. The  grossness  of  our  apprehensions  in 
spiritual  things,  and  our  many  mistakes  that  we  have 
about  them,  proceed  from  nothing  but  those  dull  and 
foggy  steams  which  rise  up  from  our  foul  hearts,  and 
becloud  our  understandings.  If  we  did  but  heartily 
comply  with  Christ's  commandments,  and  purge  our 
hearts  from  all  gross  and  sensual  affections,  we  should 
not  then  look  about  for  truth  wholly  without  ourselves, 
and  enslave  ourselves  to  the  dictates  of  this  and  that 
teacher,  and  hang  upon  the  lips  of  men ;  but  we  should 
find  the  great  eternal  God  inwardly  teaching  our  souls, 
and  continually  instructing  us  more  and  more  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  will ;  and  ^^  out  of  our  bellies  should 
flow  rivers  of  living  waters."  Nothing  puts  a  stop  and 
hindrance  to  the  passage  of  truth  in  the  world,  but  the 
carnality  of  our  hearts,  the  corruption  of  our  lives. 

It  is  not  wrangling  disputes,  and  syllogistical  reason- 
ings, that  are  the  mighty  pillars  that  underprop  truth 
in  the  world :  if  we  would  but  underset  it  with  the 
holiness  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  it  should  never  falL 
Truth  18  a  prevailing  and  conquering  tVaivg,  wA^qvJl^ 
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quickly  overcome  the  worlds  did  not  the  earthiness  of 
our  dispositions  and  the  darkness  of  our  false  hearts 
hinder  it.    Our  Saviour  Christ  bids  the  blind  man  wash 

• 

off  the  clay  that  was  upon  his  eyes  in  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  then  he  should  see  clearly ;  intimating  this  to  us, 
that  it  is  the  earthiness  of  men's  affections  that  darkens 
the  eye  of  their  understandings  in  spirited  things, 
Truth  is  always  ready  and  near  at  hand,  if  our  eyes 
were  not  closed  up  with  mud,  that  we  could  but  open 
them  to  look  upon  it.  Truth  always  waits  upon  our 
souls,  and  offers  itself  freely  to  us,  as  the  sun  offers  its 
beams  to  every  eye  that  will  but  open  and  let  them 
shine  in  upon  it.  If  we  could  but  purge  our  hearts 
from  that  filth  and  defilement  which  hangeth  about 
them,  there  would  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  truth's  prevail- 
ing in  the  world.  For  truth  is  great,  and  stronger  than 
all  things :  all  the  earth  caUeth  upon  truth,  and  the 
heaven  blesseth  it ;  all  works  shake  and  tremble  at  it. 
The  truth  endureth,  and  is  always  strong ;  it  liveth  and 
oonquereth  for  evermore.  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom, 
power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages.  Blessed  be  the  God  of 
truth. 

Secondly :  If  we  desire  a  true  reformation,  as  some 
would  be  thought  to  do;  let  us  begin  here,  in  reforming 
our  hearts  and  lives,  in  keeping  Christ's  commandments. 
All  outward  forms  and  models  of  reformation,  though 
they  be  never  so  good  in  their  kind,  yet  they  are  of 
little  worth  to  us  without  this  inward  reformation  of 
the  heart.  Tin,  or  lead,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  if  it 
be  cast  into  never  so  good  a  mould,  and  made  up  into 
never  so  elegant  a  figure,  yet  it  is  but  tin  or  lead  still; 
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it  IS  the  same  metal  that  it  was  before.     If  adulterate 

ralver,  that  hath  mach  alloy  or  dross  in  it^  have  never 

80  current  a  stamp  put  upon  it>  yet  it  will  not  pass, 

notwithstanding^  when  the  touchstone  trieth  it.     We 

must  be  reformed  within,  with  a  spirit  of  fire,  and  a 

spirit  of  burning,  to  purge  us  from  the  dross  and  cor^ 

Tuption  of  our  hearts,  and  refine  us  as  gold  and  silver ; 

and  then  we  shall  be  reformed  truly,  and  not  before. 

When  this  once  comes  to  pass,  then  shall  Christ  be  set 

upon  his  throne  indeed ;  then  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

shall  overflow  the  land;"  then  we  shall  be  a  people 

acceptable  unto  him,  and  as  Mount  Siou;  which  he 

dearly  loved« 
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ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD, 

[BISHOP  BEVERIDOE.] 

Matt.  xxiL  37. 

Thou  shalt  lave  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul  and 

with  all  thy  mind*  .     • 

Let  me  now  bespeak  your  affection  for  the  Lord 
your  God;  not  the  love  you  have  for  other  things, 
but  a  love  above  all  things :  gather  up  your  scattered 
affections  from  all  things  here  below,  and  fix  them  upon 
him  that  made  them.     Put  him  not  off  any  longer  with 
overpowered  passions,  but  love  him  most  whom  be  sure 
you  can  never  love  too  much :  no,  never  fear  excess  in 
your  love  to  God,  which  is  capable  of  no  other  extreme 
but  only  of  defect.     In  other  things  mediocrity  is  a 
virtue,  but  here  it  is  a  vice :  for  we  must  love  him  ex- 
ceedingly, or  we  cannot  love  him  truly ;  so  that  the 
only  measure  of  our  loving  him  is  to  love  him  without 
measure :  and  therefore,  he  that  thinks  he  loves  Gt)d 
enough,  doth  not  love  him  at  alL     In  creature-comforts 
our  affections  may  grow  excessive,  and  our  love  exor- 
bitant ;  but  the  transcendent  perfections  that  reside  iB 
God,  render  him  so  incapable  of  being  loved  too  rnuch^ 
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that  the  highest  passions  that  we  can  raise  up  to  him 

are  still  infinitely  below  what  he  deserves  firom  us. 

No,  take  it  for  a  certain  truth,  you  can  never  love  the 

world  too  little,  nor  Grod  too  much.     Our  love  to  other 

things  is  like  other  rivers,  the  best  when  it  keeps  within 

its  bounds ;  but  our  love  to  God  is  like  the  river  Nilus 

in  Egypt,  most  welcome  when  it  overflows.     Bridle, 

therefore,  your  passions  to  the  creatures,  but  let  them 

ran  loose  to  their  Creator.     Never  fear  loving  him  too 

much,  seeing  the  highest  of  your  passions  is  no  mote 

than  finite,  whereas  the  lowest  of  his  perfections  is  no 

less  than  infinite.     You  can  never  love  God  more  than 

yon  ought ;  and  therefore  love  him  as  much  as  you  can. 

Where,  when  I  say  you  must  always  love  him,  I  do 

not  mean  as  if  you  should  have  some  love  for  him  as 

well  as  for  other  things,  but  that  you  should  have  more 

love  for  him  than  all  things ;  for  that  is  not  accounted 

as  love  to  God  which  is  either  surpassed  or  equalled 

with  our  love  to  the  creatures :  and  therefore,  whenso- 

crer  you  hear  me  mention  loving  of  God,  you  must 

stiD  apprehend  me  speaking  of  such  a  love  to  him  as 

exceeds  and  outstrips  our  love  to  all  things  besides; 

for  we   love   Gt)d  no  more  than  we  love  him  more 

than  all  things  else.     He  that  loves  God  no  more  than 

other  things,  loves  the  other  things  more  than  God ; 

for  he  hath  no  love  for  God  at  all,  because  he  doth 

1M  love  him  above  alL     For,  I  say  again,  we  have 

no  more  love  for  lum  than  we  have  more  love  for 

liim  than  other  things.     So    long    as    our    love    is 

• 

iDatched  or  over-4opped  with  our  love  to  other  things, 
we  may  love  the  other  things,  but  we  do  not  lo^^ 

•  •  ■  •■  jL  2      .         ...  - 
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God ;  but  the  least  degree  of  our  love  to  Grod  more  thaa 
to  all  things  else,  makes  it  to  be  true  and  acceptable 
love  to  him.  Some  may  love  God  many  degrees  beyond 
all  things  else,  others  few ;  and  so  one  man  may  have 
more  love  to  God  than  another ;  but  he  that  loveth  him 
never  a  degree  beyond  all  things  else,  he  hath  no  love 
for  him  at  all.     And  therefore  I  say  again,  when  you 
hear  me  advising  you  to  love  God,  I  would  have  you 
all  along  remember,  I  mean  only  @uch  a  love  to  him  as 
surmounts  and  exceeds  your  affections  to  all  things  in 
the  world  besides.     This  is  the  love  that  God  requires 
of  us,  and  this  is  the  love  that  we  owe  to  God.     This, 
therefore,  is  the  love  that  I  counsel  you  all,  as  you  will 
answer  it  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  to  fix  upon 
the  great  God*     It  is  too,  too  long  already  that  you 
have  loved  other  things  more  than   God;   now,  for 
shame,  begin  to  love  God  more  than  all  other  things. 

Oh,  therefore,  that  1  knew  what  words  to  take  unto 
myself,  that  whilst  I  am  speaking,  this  sacred  fire  may 
kindle  in  all  your  souls,  that  you  may  no  longer  commit 
sacrilege,  in  robbing  God  of  that  which  he  hath  com- 
manded you  to  appropriate  to  himself.  I  know  your 
affections  are  so  glued  to  the  world,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  rend  them  thence,  much  less  is  it 
within  the  reach  of  human  strength  to  raise  them  up 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  sin  to  God,  But  I 
know  also  it  is  by  such  counsels,  conunands,  and  ex- 
hortations to  you,  that  God  is  pleased  to  work  this  and 
all  other  graces  in  you.  It  is  by  his  ministers  that  he 
usetb  to  strike  this  sacred  fire  out  of  our  flinty  hearts. 
To  raise  up,  therefore,  yoxa  aSec\A.oT^\»  \!fcL^T£i<c^\^ 
God,  give  me  leave  to  preseiA  «omeTCLO^^^\»^wi\«^ 
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the  Lord  of  his  infinite  mercy  be  pleased  to  work  them 
upon  you,  that  whilst  you  hear  the  voice  of  yoiu:  fellow- 
creature  sounding  in  your  ears,  you  may  feel  the  power 
of  your  great  Creator  reaching  to  your  hearts,  wrench- 
ing your  affections  from  all  things  here  below,  and 
mounting  them  up  imto  himself  above. 

Well,  then,  what  motives  shall  I  use  to  prevail  upon 
you?     Verily,   my   brethren,  whilst   I  consider  what 
considerations  to  lay  before  you,  to  blow  up  your  affec- 
tions unto  God,  there  are  so  many  crowd  themselves 
into  my  busy  thoughts,  to  be  presented  unto  yours, 
that  I  scarce  know  where  to  begin ;  and  when  I  have 
begun,  I  fear  I  shall  scarce  know  where  to  end.    I  can- 
I     not  look  upon  you,  as  being  in  this  place,  but  I  must 
tell  you,  you  are  boimd  to  love  the  great  God  for  it ; 
for  had  not  he  loved  you,  you  would  not  have  been  in 
God's  house,  but  the  devil's  dungeon,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment ;  and  certainly  his  love  to  you  may  well  deserve 
your  love  to  him.     Nay,  I  cannot  send  mine  eye  any 
way,  but  it  still  brings  me  in  new  motives  to  love  God. 
If  I  look  above  me,  there  are  the  heavens  that  he  hath 
made  for  our  future  happiness ;  if  beneath  me,  there 
is  the  earth  that  he  hath  made  for  our  present  abode ;  if 
about  me,  there  are  the  creatures  he  hath  made  for  our 
use  and  comfort,  all  calling  upon  us  to  love  that  God 
that  made  them.     Nay,  verily,  my  very  calling  upon 
you  to  love  God  is  a  mercy  for  which  you  are  bound  to 
love  him ;  and  the  more  I  call  upon  you  to  love  him 
the  more  are  you  bound  to  love  him  for  my  calling 
upon  you.     Nay,  to  speak  plainly,  if  there  be  ever  a 
90ul  in  the  congregation  that  loves  Cjodi,  Vi\.  xaa  \,^ 

L  3 
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thee  tKou  art  bound  to  love  liim  more  for  thy  loving 
him  at  all ;  80  that  not  only  his  love  to  thee^  but  tli^ 
love  to  him  should  stir  up  in  thee  still  greater  aflfections 
for  him;  for  aasm*  thysdf  thou  art  infinitdy  engaged 
to  him  for  thy  loving  of  him,  as  well  as  for  his  loving  of 
thee ;  for  had  not  he  first  loved  thee,  thou  couldst  never 
have  loved  him. 

Thus,  I  say,  I  can  fix  mine  eyes  upon  nothing,  but  it 
supplies  me  with  firesh  motives  to  love  God.  But  for 
my  more  orderly  presenting  them  unto  your  thou^ts, 
I  shall  digest  them  all  into  two  heads,  endeavouring  to 
raise  up  your  affections  unto  God  from  the  considera* 
tion. 

1.  Of  the  properties  of  that  love  we  ought  to  have 
for  God. 

2dly.  Of  the  perfections  of  that  God  we  ought  to 
love. 

1.  From  the  properties  of  the  love  we  owe  to  Gk)A 
And,  certainly,  did  we  but  know  what  it  was  to  love 
Grod  experimentally,  as  well  as  notionally,  we  should 
find  there  is  greater  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  per* 
formance  of  this  one  duty,  than  in  all  the  enjoyments 
that  this  world  can  afford  us.  Give  me  leave  to  show 
you  some  of  the  rare  properties  of  this  divine  love. 

1.  "It  is  the  first  and  the  great  commandment" 
Matt.  xxii.  38. 

1.  It  is  the  first  commandment. 

First,  in  order,  for  this  is  the  first  of  all  the  ten 

commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 

jzie."  £xod.  XX.  3.     Which  is  as  much  as  if  he  should 

have  said,  '^  Thou  shalt  \oy^  vs>f^aiss%  ^a  ^^\f&sv^  me. 
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wiOBhip  nothiag  aa  God  before  me,  aerye  nothing  ad 
God  before  me ;  na^,  thou  ahalt  not  so  much  as  have 
mj  other  gods  before  me."  Whereas  it  is  plain  that 
he  that  loves  any  thing  more  than  God,  or  doth  not 
bye  God  more  than  all  things,  he  hath  and  Weill  other 
gods  before  JAoyah,  For  whatsoever  a  man  loves  and 
(ff^era  before  other  things,  that  is  his  God.  Thus,  a 
toluptuous  person  is  said  ^^  to  make  his  belly  his  God '' 
(PhiL  iii  19.),  because  he  minds  his  belly  before  all 
itijugs  ehe.  And  therefore  is  covetousness  called 
^idolatry"  (Coloss.  iiL  5«),  because  the  covetous  man 
minds  and  loves  his  riches  more  than  all  things  else. 
And  the  reascm  is,  because  it  is  to  God  only  to  whom 
we  owe  the  choicest  of  our  affections ;  and  therefore, 
whatsoever  we  love  most,  to  that  we  give  what  is  pro- 
per and  peculiar  to  the  true  God :  and  so,  though  it  be 
not  a  God  in  itself,  yet  we  make  it  one  in  our  esteem; 
and  therefore,  every  one  that  loves  any  thing  more 
than  Jehovah,  hath  other  gods  before  him.  Know  ye, 
then,  of  a  certainty,  that  every  soul  amongst  you  that 
bves  any  thing  more  than  God,  or  doth  not  love  God 
more  than  all  things,  is  a  cursed  idolater.  Thou  wor- 
8hi{^)est  a  false,  instead  of  a  true  God.  Dost  thou, 
therefore,  love  riches  more  than  God  ?  It  is  the  mammon 
ofunrighteousneesthatiathyGod.  Is  it  the  pleasures 
thou  lovest  more  than  God  ?  Then  pleasures  are  thy 
God.  Is  it  an  husband  or  wife  thou  lovest  more  than 
God?  Then  it  is  thy  husband  or  wife  that  is  thy  God. 
Is  it  thy  children,  thy  liberty,  thy  health,  thy  credit, 
thy  sinsy  thy  life,  that  thou  lovest  more  than  the  ^eat 
Qod  ?    These,  tbeae  are  thy  gods,  these  ^^  XJok^  ^^^^ 

I.  4 
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Dei  ctdtusy  fuec  vestra  reUgio ;  Jubc  recta  pietas ;  hoc 
tantum  Deo  debita  servUus^  ^^  What  is  here  commanded, 
but  to  love  God  ?  This  is  the  wor^p  of  Gtxl;  this  is 
tnie  religion;  this  is  right  piety;  this  is  the  service  due 
only  unto  God."  And  therefore  ye  in  vain  pretend  to 
be  religious,  or  to  worship  the  true  God,  unless  you 
love  him  above  all  things.  This  is  the  worship  that  he  re-^ 
quireth  from  you,  and  this  is  .the  worship  that  you  owe 
to  him :  do  this,  and  then  you  serve  the  true  God ;  leave 
this  undone,  and  do  what  you  will  besides,  you  are  still 
idolaters;  for  it  is  first, 

3dly.  In  performance.  A  man  can  perform  no 
other  command,  until  he  first  perform  this ;  thou  canst 
not  pray,  nor  read,  nor  hear,  nor  give  ahns^  thou  canst 
do  nothing  as  thou  oughtest  to  do,  unless  thou  first 
lovest  God ;  for  there  is  nothing  good,  but  what  pro- 
ceeds from  love  to  the  chiefest  good ;  nothing  is  ac- 
cepted by  God,  but  what  is  groimded  upon  love  to  him. 
Thou  mayest  pray  thy  tongue  and  hear  thy  ears  to 
the  very  stumps ;  thou  mayest  fast  thy  body  into  a 
skeleton,  and  make  thy  couch  to  swim  continually  in 
thy  tears ;  thou  mayest  bestow  thy  estate  wholly  upon 
the  poor,  and  give  thy  body  to  be  burned ;  thou  mayest 
live  like  an  angel,  and  die  like  a  serpent ;  yet,  let  m£ 
tell  thee,  without  love  to  God  it  signifies  nothing :  thj 
tears  will  be  all  rejected,  thy  prayers  slighted,  thj 
alms  despised,  and  all  thy  performances  disregarded; 
as  things  nothing  worth,  unless  they  proceed  from  lor< 
to  God ;  and  therefore  saith  the  Apostle,  **  If  I  speal 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  have  no^ 
charity,"  &c.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.     What    charity  doth  b€ 
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speak  of?  Certamly,  love  or  charity  to  OtoAj  and  for 
God's  sake  to  men ;  without  this  thou  mayest  fill  the 
air  with  sigha,  the  heavens  with  groans,  the  sea  with 
tears,  and  yet  find  no  favour  or  acceptance  in  the  sight 
of  God:  no,  thou  must  first  love  him  above  all  things, 
before  thou  canst  do  any  thing  pleasing  to  him ;  not 
onlj  because  all  the  duties  to  him  cannot  be  equivalent 
to  the  one  horrid  sin  thou  committest  against  him,  in 
loying  other  things  before  him,  but  also  because  it  is 
this  love  to  God  only  that  performs  all  other  duties ; 
without  which  Grod  will  never  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  them.  What,  therefore,  though  thou  prayest? 
what  though  thou  readest  ?  what  though  thou  hearest  ? 
what  though  thou  comest  to  church?  what  though 
thou  performest  all  other  duties  unto  God?  if  thou 
omittest  this,  thou  hadst  as  good  do  nothing.  For 
there  is  not  a  duty  thou  performest  without  this,  that 
there  is  any  thing  of  good,  but  a  great  deal  of  evil  in 
it  Oh,  therefore,  as  ever  you  desire  to  do  anything 
pleasing  unto  God,  you  must  first  love  him  above  all 
things.  There  is  not  the  greatest  duty,  but,  without 
this,  will  certainly  be  rejected ;  and  there  is  not  the 
least,  but,  with  it,  will  certainly  be  accepted. 

2.  It  is  the  greatest  too,  as  well  as  the  first  com- 
inandment.     For, 

1.  It  is  that  to  which  all  the  rest  tend.  This  is,  as 
^  were,  the  sea  into  which  the  other  commands,  as  the 
Wer  rivers,  do  all  empty  themselves.  Not  as  if,  in 
J*q)ect  of  the  lawgiver,  one  is  greater  than  another, 
^  the  same  Grod  commanded  them  all ;  but  because  all 
the  rest  are  but  as  it  were  so  many  branches  of  this : 

L  6 
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BO  that  there  is  not  any  of  the  rest  but  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  this.  And  therefore^  we  cannot  per* 
form  any  other  commands  aright,  unless  our  eye  be 
fixed  upon  this. 

2dlv.     It  is  that  under  which  the  rest  are  all  con^ 

« 

tained ;  so  that  a  man  that  doth  not  love  God,  can  do 
nothing ;  whilst  he  that  doth  love  God,  doth  all  things 
that  are  required  of  him ;  for,  as  the  Apostle  saith, 
"  All  the  law,''  to  wit,  of  the  second  table,  "is  fulfilled 
in  one  word,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
Gal.  V.  14.  So  we  may  well  say  all,  both  Law  and 
Gos})el,  is  fulfilled  in  this  one  word.  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  above  thy  self,  and  all  things  else :  so  that  he  that 
doth  not  jH)rform  this  one  command,  cannot  perform 
the  other ;  but  he*  that  })erformeth  this,  cannot  but 
porfonn  the  rest. 

3dly.  It  is  that  in  which  they  all  end.  Praying, 
and  hearing,  and  rei>enting ;  faith,  and  hope,  and  sorrow; 
yea,  all  the  other  commands,  will  end  with  us,  and  so 
resolve  themselves  into  this  one  which  shall  never 
end ;  for  "  charity  never  faileth,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  And 
therefore  it  is  said  (v.  13.),  "  And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity:"  because  this  is  that  in  which  the 
other  are  contained,  and  this  is  that  which  will  con- 
tinue when  the  other  are  all  ceased, 

2dly.     Consider,  that  love   to   God  will  make  all 

other  duties  easy.     To  him  that  doth  not  love  God, 

the  easiest  duty  is  difiicult ;  to  him  that  doth  love  him, 

tie   diSicvlteat   duty   is   easy,    ¥ot  \on^  Sa  ^^  Nfcal 

quality,  that  it  makes  us  divest  o\vtaft\ve»  ol  wa  Iwasa 
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PBalmcxziL  Yea,  ^^  a  day  in  th^  ooorts  is  better  fhn 
a  thousand:  I  had  rather  be  adoorkeeper  in  ibid  hnm 
of  my  God)  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wiekednewi* 
Psalm  Izzxiy.  10.  Thus  will  it  be  with  thee;  thouj^ 
perhaps  now  that  thou  hast  no  loye^  but  rather  hatred 
for  God,  thou  thinkest  it  tedious  and  irksome  to  pnj 
and  hear,  and  sit  so  long  in  the  house  of  Qt)d;  but  let 
me  tell  thee,  if  ever  Gx)d  be  pleased  to  raise  up  thy 
affections  to  himself,  the  hardest  duty  will  be  as  eas^ 
as  ever  the  easiest  duty  was  hard  unto  thee ;  thou  wilt 
take  as  much,  yea  more  delight  in  drawing  nigh  to 
God,  than  ever  thou  didst  in  running  from  him.  And 
therefore,  if  ever  thou  wouldest  hare  the  paths  of 
wisdom  pleasant,  the  ways  of  holiness  deUghtsome  to 
thee,  thou  must  endeavoiu*  to  get  thy  heart  emptied  of 
its  love  to  sin,  which  as  yet  it  is  filled  with,  and  filled 
with  the  love  of  God,  of  which  as  yet  it  is  empty. 

3dly.  If  thou  lovest  God,  "  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  thy  good."  Rom.  viii  28.  So  long  as  thou 
lovest  any  thing  more  than  God,  there  ia  not  the  best 
of  thy  seeming  goods  but  are  real  evils  to  thee; 
whereas  if  thou  lovest  him  above  all  things,  there  ii 
not  the  worst  of  thy  seeming  evils  but  shall  be  real 
goods  unto  thee.  Oh,  then,  who  would  love  any  thing 
more  than  God,  to  have  his  very  mercies  turned  into 
miseries?  Who  would  not  love  God  more  than  all 
things,  to  have  his  very  miseries  turned  into  mercies  ? 

4thly.     It  is  the  work  of  angels,  and  the  happinesi 
of  heaven*     Tlus  is  that  crown  of  glory  we  all  expect 
io  have  set  upon  our  heads  wlien  we  «cm^  «1  our 
ri  kingdam:  gold  and  silver  t\ifi3»Vk  WDfc,^^wl 
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seMslmess,  and  to  be  inconsiderate  of  our  own  concern- 
ments, in  comparison  of  his  we  love.  How  do  in- 
flamed lovers  la  J  aside  the  thoughts  of  health,  of  quiet^ 
liberty,  life,  and  any  thing  for  the  enjoyment  and 
pleasing  of  the  party  they  love  ?  It  is  so  in  temporals ; 
and  certainly,  then,  much  more  in  spirituals.  If  thy 
lieart  be  set  upon  God,  thou  wilt  think  nothing  too 
great  for  him,  no  duty  too  great  to  undertake,  no 
misery  too  heavy  to  undergo,  for  him  whom  thy  soul 
loveth.  Thus  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  her  soul 
being  inflained  with  love  to  Christ,  she  forgets  her 
rest,  her  sleep,  her  ease,  her  quiet,  to  find  him  she 
loved ;  **  she  sought  him  upon  her  bed,  in  the  streets, 
in  the  broad  way,  every  where  to  find  him."  Cant.  iii. 
1, 2,  3.  And  so  thou,  if  thou  dost  indeed  love  God, 
wilt  count  all  things  as  loss,  and  dross,  and  dung  in 
comparison  of  him.  Friends,  relations,  estate,  pre- 
ferments, health,  strength,  liberty,  life,  thou  wilt  look 
^pon  these  things  as  not  worthy  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  God.  And  therefore  thou  wilt  not  baulk 
tbe  least  duty  imaginable  for  the  attainment  of  the 
Ughest  glory  conceivable.  What  is  the  reason  you 
^  so  loth  to  pray,  loth  to  hear,  loth  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  loth  to  give  alms,  loth  to  repent,  and 
wA  to  perform  other  duties  ?  And  what  is  the  rea- 
son you  are  so  backward  to  these  duties,  and  those 
dntieg  are  so  hard  to  you  ?  Why,  the  reason  is,  be- 
causie  your  do  not  love  God.  K  you  loved  him,  it 
Would  not  be  your  trouble,  but  your  joy,  to  come  be- 
fore him.  Thus  David :  ^^  I  rejoiced  when  they  said 
'wito  me,   Let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
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PBalm  cxziL  Yea,  ^^a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  fhaa 
a  thousand:  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  hons* 
of  my  God^  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. 
Psalm  Izzxiy.  10.  Thus  will  it  be  with  thee;  Ihou^ 
perhaps  now  that  thou  hast  no  loye^  but  rather  hatrec 
for  Grod^  thou  thinkest  it  tedious  and  irksome  to  pia; 
and  hear,  and  sit  so  long  in  the  house  of  Grod ;  but  let 
me  tell  thee,  if  ever  Grod  be  pleased  to  raise  up  iixj 
affections  to  himself,  the  hardest  duty  will  be  as  essj 
as  ever  the  easiest  duty  was  hard  unto  thee ;  thou  wilt 
take  as  much,  yea  more  delight  in  drawing  nigh  to 
God,  than  ever  thou  didst  in  rumung  from  him.  And 
therefore,  if  ever  thou  wouldest  have  the  pathB  of 
wisdom  pleasant,  the  ways  of  holiness  delightsome  to 
thee,  thou  must  endeavour  to  get  thy  heart  emptied  of 
its  love  to  sin,  which  as  yet  it  is  filled  with,  and  filled 
with  the  love  of  God,  of  which  as  yet  it  is  empty. 

3dly.  If  thou  lovest  God,  ''  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  thy  good."  Bom.  viiL  28.  So  long  as  thou 
lovest  any  thing  more  than  God,  there  is  not  the  best 
of  thy  seeming  goods  but  are  real  evils  to  thee; 
whereas  if  thou  lovest  him  above  all  things,  there  is 
not  the  worst  of  thy  seeming  evils  but  shall  be  red 
goods  imto  thee.  Oh,  then,  who  would  love  any  thing 
more  than  God,  to  have  his  very  mercies  turned  into 
miseries?  Who  would  not  love  Grod  more  than  aB 
things,  to  have  his  very  miseries  turned  into  mercies  ? 

4thly.  It  is  the  work  of  angels,  and  the  happlnetf 
of  heaven.  This  is  that  crown  of  glory  we  all  expeet 
to  have  set  upon  otir  heads  when  we  arrive  at  oitf 
Father's  kingdom :  gold  and  silver  there  is  none,  bot 
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joy  mi  loTe  to  Grod.  Oh,  how  shall  our  hearts  be 
tnmq)orted  with  it  I  And,  certainly,  for  all  the  low 
ooocetts  that  you  and  I  may  have  of  true  love  to  God, 
certainly  the  angels  and  glorified  saints  find  it  to  be 
the  richest  treasure  in  all  their  kingdoms.  So  that  if 
you  love  God,  you  may  antedate  heaven,  and  bring 
down  those  joys  to  you,  before  Grod  takes  you  up  to 
diem. 

5thly.  Love  to  God  is  the  best  evidence  of  our 
title  to  the  crown  of  glory.  If  there  be  any  flaw  or 
defect  in  your  love  to  God,  all  your  other  evidences 
will  be  of  no  force ;  but  if  thy  love  to  God  be  true  and 
cordial,  thou  hast  as  sure  a  title  to  the  joys  of  heaven, 
as  thou  hast  to  thy  estate  upon  earth ;  and  thou  hast 
never  an  evidence  can  more  firmly  prove  thy  interest 
in  what  thou  hast  here,  than  true  love  to  God  will 
evidence  thy  title  to  what  thou  hopest  for  hereafter. 
For  if  thy  love  to  God  be  true  love,  thy  other  graces 
are  all  true  graces ;  thy  repentance  is  true  repentance, 
thy  feith  true  faith,  thy  humility  true  humility ;  and 
if  thy  graces  be  true  on  earth,  thy  glory  must  needs  be 
great  in  heaven.  And  therefore,  if  you  would  know 
whether  you  have  any  title  to  heaven,  consider  what 
love  you  have  to  God  on  earth.  And  assure  thyself, 
when  thou  and  I  shall  be  summoned  at  the  grand 
^^Bsize  to  bring  in  our  evidences  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  whatsoever  other  evidences  we  bring,  imless 
We  bring  this,  even  love  to  God  above  all  things,  the 
Jert  will  all  signify  nothing.  This  one  evidence  is 
^OQgh  without  all  other;  and  all  other  are  nothing 
without  this. 
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bve  ci^  Vol.    Ami  uiuaiili^  thwfgh  ^  prinQqMl  i» 
Mtt  wfcr  w«  dMbi  fc>v^  G%)d  i^  becmse  he  k  80  ia« 

fnrcielj  ^\>i  ul  bLiDuifitl  ret  tint  piiiieijMl  notiTe  of  onr  i 
bre  t^  kan  i$  ^i^  OMKidbenitiiMi  of  what  ecmthuiil 
pwrfrwmf  W  tttA  A^jiiga  ti»  ik>  For  ire  are  more  sea^ 
Ale  of  tk»e  jtKOflifes^  olf  goodneas  tkat  flow  firom  hu% 
Au  oilT  ^  fooBfetttt  ot'  ^v]««iftes3  tkal  b  in  him.  Wi 
cumot  ^ee  hi^v  ^x>i  he  i^  in  himfidf>  but  we  dailj  aei 
how  goodheb  lotts;  and  ii  i^  our  eye  principallj  thai 
affects  our  hearts^  So  diat>  thou^  we  are  to  love  him 
principally  £)r  whai  he  is  in  hiniseli>  yet  the  best  meuM 
to  raise  np  our  atifectionsi^  so  as  to  Ioto  him  for  what  hs 
is  in  huusdf^i  is  the  consideration  of  the  manifold  es* 
preasiims  of  his  lore  to  usi» 

2dly*  The  Scriphire  doth  give  us  euffioient  wairtnt 
to  love  him  lor  what  he  dodi  for  us,  as  well  as  for  what 
he  is  in  himself;  though  we  are  still  prinoipallj  to  loTa 
him  for  what  ho  is  in  lumself  rather  than  for  what  he  ii 
to  us* 

Givo  mo  loavo  to  instance  in  these  three  or  four 
placos. 

1st*  "  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  my  i)rayerB.*'  Psalm  cxvi.  1.  This  was  ths 
reason  why  ho  loved  God's  person,  because  God  had 
heard  his  prayer. 

2dly*  "  We  lovo  him,  because  he  first  loved  ua."    1 
John,  iv,  19.     Not  only  we  love  him,  because  he  de- 
serves love  from  us ;  but  we  love  him,  because  he  fint 
loved  ns.     Therefore,  because  he  loves  us,  therefiwe  we 
do  love  bim;  and  therefore  tlaa  cion&\^«»Jctfw^  ^  ^ 
ua  18  one  reason  of  our  \ove  to\asn. 
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leave  doting  upon  iojSy  and  to  '^love  the  Lord  jour 
God  with  all  your  hearts,"  for  my  part  I  know  not 
what  others  can*     Well^  then, 

Ist  Consider  God's  love  to  you,  or  how  much  you 
are  engaged  to  him  for  what  he  hath  done  for  you. 
But  before  I  make  a  further  progress  into  this  consider- 
ation, it  will  be  first  necessary  to  remove  a  stumbling- 
block  which  lies  in  our  way.  For,  may  some  of  you 
fiay,  have  you  not  taught  us  all  along  that  we  must  love 
|}od  more  than  all  things  ?  Whereas  if  we  love  him 
only  for  what  he  hath  done  for  us,  we  shall  love  our- 
selves more  than  him.  For  by  this  means,  our  eye 
being  fixed  principally  upon  ourselves,  we  should  mind 
ourselves  only,  and  him  no  further  than  as  he  is  bene- 
ficial to  us,  not  at  all  as  he  is  transcendently  glorious 
in  himself;  and  so,  our  affections  being  so  mercenary 
and  selfish,  they  cannot  possibly  be  filial  and  sincere. 
And  how  can  it  be  lawful  for  us  thus  to  eye  our- 
selves more  than  him,  or  him  only  in  respect  to  our- 
Belves  ? 

To  this  I  answer  — 

Ist.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  the  occasion  and 
scope  of  our  love ;  that  which  first  draws  my  love  to 
kim,  and  that  which  afterwards  fixeth  my  love  upon 
Mm.  I  do  not  say,  this  is  the  great  reason  why  we 
Wight  to  love  God ;  for,  certainly,  he  infinitely  more 
Reserves  our  love  for  what  he  is  in  himself  than  for 
^t  he  is  to  us.  For  the  expressions  of  his  love  to  us 
tte  but  finite,  whereas  the  perfections  of  his  loveliness 
Ml  himself  are  infinite.  But,  howsoever,  I  may  make 
^  of  this  consideration,  as  a  motive  to  stir  up  your 
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love  to  him.     And  certunly^  thou^  the  prindpal  imf    .^^^ 
8on  why  we  should  love  God  is,  because  he  is  80  ia«    1^2^^* 
finitely  good  in  himself^  yet  the  principaL  motiYe  of  onr   i^^ 
love  to  him  is  the  consideration  of  what  eonthuul   gg^.^ 
goodness  he  hath  shown  to  us.    For  we 'are  more  seai^  ^,l  . 
Sible  of  those  streams  of  goodness  that  flow  from  hu%   ^^ 
than  of  the  fountain  of  goodness  that  is  in  him*    Wi   ^     ' 
cannot  see  how  good  he  is  in  himself^  but  we  daily  sei   -^    . 
how  good  he  is  to  us ;  and  it  is  our  eye  principally  tlnl  ;^   , 
affects  our  hearts.     So  that^  though  we  are  to  love  hhi   ^<  . 
principally  for  what  he  is  in  himself^  yet  the  best  meiDi    C^ 
to  raise  up  our  affections^  so  as  to  love  him  for  what  1m  ^l. 
is  in  himself,  is  the  consideration  of  the  manifold  «&• 
pressions  of  his  love  to  us. 

2dly.  The  Scripture  doth  give  us  sufficient  wamiit 
to  love  him  for  what  he  doiii  for  us^  as  well  as  for  whit 
he  is  in  himself;  though  we  are  stiQ  principally  to  \an 
him  for  what  he  is  in  himself  rather  than  for  what  he  11 
to  us. 

Give  me  leave  to  instance  in  these  three  or  four 
places, 

'  1st.  "I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  the  I 
voice  of  my  prayers."  Psalm  cxvL  1.  This  was  th«  ■.  ^* 
reason  why  he  loved  God's  person,  because  God  had  ^^  J  ^ 
heard  his  prayer. 

2dly.  ''  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us."    1 
John,  iv.  19.     Not  only  we  love  him,  because  he  de- 
serves love  from  us ;  but  we  love  him,  because  he  fint 
loved  us.     Therefore,  because  he  loves  us,  therefore  we 
do  love  him;  and  therefore  tlae  cOTMBL^«i»i»ssa  ^  bk 
love  to  us  18  one  reason  of  oui  \ove  to  Vaasa- 
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^ ^M     8dty.  ^Her  rinB  1)6  forgiven :  therefore  she  lovei 

l,gQ«ekil"n<jl>'"   LiikeviL47.    For  though  we  read,  indeed 

JQcn^ 061(1  **>f  A^  lo^  much,"  yet  the  other  seemg  to  be  th 

of  ffate4  ^"'^  expodtion  of  theuL    For  the  Greek  word  Sri  wi] 

'orweitt"*!  ^  ^^®^  ^^  Bcnse,  and  the  scope  of  the  place  wi] 

A^gorifl  Muce  admit  of  any  other;  for  our  Saviour  is  her 

tUt^itblP^  ^®  reason  why  Mary  had  expressed  so  muc 

plf  W^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  because  he  had  expressed  so  muc 

^jj^l  love  to  her,  in  the  forgiving  of  her  sins.     He  did  noi 

'  irtwk'!|  Affefore,  forpve  her  her  many  sins  because  she  love 

itkbe^4  ^"""^'^  ^^^  therefore  she  loved  much,  because  ho  ha 

hiinfeT  '"P^^  ^^  ^  """^y  '^""^     ^^9  indeed,  the  antithes 

.  ^\  m  the  same  verse  requires  this  interpretation :  "  But  i 

I  viiom  Uttle  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little  f  whic 

e^iJt  nttithesig  plainly  implies  the  foregoing  thesis  to  b 

i[jjjr<  ke  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  mucli 

.^jynj   not,  he  that  loveth  much,  to  the  same  much  is  forgivei 


L    for  1^'    ^^  indeed,  the  analogy  of  faith  requires  it  too ;  fi 
God  doth  not  pardon  our  sins  because  we  love  him;  b 
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lather  we  love  him,  because  he  pardons  our  sins.  Bn 
4thly.  That  we  may  love  God  for  his  goodness  to  i 
jj,  letfij  "  P^^  ^^^  ^^^  wonis  of  my  text,  too :  "  Thou  shi 
^  ^  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;"  so  that  i 
•^  gjii  ne  not  only  to  love  him  as  he  is  the  Lord,  but  as  he 
l^^^  our  God.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord;"  that  impli 
^t  we  must  love  hun  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  "Th 
tec»i^^'  *^*  l<>ve  the  Lord  thy  God;**  that  denotes  that  ^ 
'     ^^i    ^^  love  hun  for  what  he  is  to  us. 

T^i       Well,  then,  seeing  we  may  love  the  Lord  for  wl 
^'^i'    ^  "^^  done  for  us,  let  us  a  \itt\^  e^iv^vi.ex  n^N^^ 
'        '  "^^^ ^^^  be  hath  done  for  \ift  £ot  vrY^dto^^^  ^ 
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thuf)  love  liim.  And  whilst  I  shall  speak  of  the  love  of 
(}o<l|  let  your  hearts  be  inflamed  with  love  to  him.  Ai 
one  candle  lights  another^  00  let  the  flames  of  love  ill 
G(m1  to  you  light  the  like  flames  of  love  in  you  to  hinL 
Consider^ 

Int.  It  was  God  that  raised  thee  out  of  nothmg.  Had 

he  not  made  thee,  thou  hadst  not  been.    Alas  I  from 

nil  ctcniity  thou  wast  nothing ;  and  hadst  been  so  8till» 

liad  not  ho  caused  thee  to  spring  up  like  a  tender  bud^ 

testifying  from  whence  thou  earnest^  and  upon  whofll 

thou  dc{>ondcst9  by  the  inability  to  help  thyself.    Had 

not  he  rairied  thee  out  of  the  bed  of  nothing,  thou  hadity 

to  this  nionicnti  lain  sleeping  in  it,  not  knowing  anyy 

nor  known  by  any ;  and  wluit  should  move  Ood  to  pot 

forth  liiri  everlasting  arms,  and  bring  thee  out  of  this 

barren  womb?    Was  it  because  thou  lovedst  himf 

Poor  creature  I    Thou,  who  wast  not,  how  couldst  thoa 

love?     Or,  if  thou  hadst  loved  any  thing,  certwnly 

nothing  less  than  him,  who  was  infinitely  contrary,  yeif 

contradictory  to  thine  eternal  nothingness.   Yet,  thoo^- 

thou  couldst  not  love  him,  yet  he  could  and  did  bre 

thee ;  yea,  he  so  loved  thee,  that  hadst  no  being,  thtt 

he  gave  the  a  being,  wherein  to  love  himself — a  being* 

I  say,  not  that  of  jjlants  or  brutes ;  but  he  endowed 

thee  with  a  rational  soul,  upon  the  face  whereof  he 

stamped  his  own  image,  giving  thee  an  understancUog 

whereby  to  know  him,  a  will  whereby  to  choose  hin^ 

affections  whereby  to  love  him,  tliat  gave  them  all  unto 

thoc.    Ho  that,  as,  if  he  had  not  made  thee,  thou  couldit 

Anvo  boon  nothing ;  so,  iinkttA  W  V\«j\  ^tffl\AR&.  \h««% 

'Moii  couldst  iiovcr  have  loved  auy  iliaJwftft*   \\.^%^^ 
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3dly.  *Her  ams  "be  fOTgiven :  therefore  she  loved 
nmcL"  Luke  viL  47.  For  though  we  read,  indeed, 
"for  she  loved  much,"  yet  the  other  seems  to  be  the 
taier  exposition  of  them.  For  the  Greek  word  Srt  will 
well  bear  that  sense,  and  the  scope  of  the  place  will 
acarce  admit  of  any  other;  for  our  Saviour  is  here 
giving  the  reason  why  Mary  had  expressed  so  much 
Io?e  to  him,  even  because  he  had  expressed  so  much 
bve  to  her,  in  the  forgiving  of  her  sins.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  forgive  her  her  many  sins  because  she  loved 
nmch ;  but  therefore  she  loved  much,  because  he  had 
bfgiven  her  so  many  sins.  And,  indeed,  the  antithesis 
in  the  same  verse  reqxdres  this  interpretation :  "  But  to 
wiiom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little ;"  which 
antithesis  plainly  implies  the  foregoing  thesis  to  be, 
he  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  much ; 
not,  he  that  loveth  much,  to  the  same  much  is  forgiven. 
And,  indeed,  the  analogy  of  faith  requires  it  too ;  for 
God  doth  not  pardon  our  sins  because  we  love  him;  but 
ftther  we  love  him,  because  he  pardons  our  sins.     But, 

4thly.  That  we  may  love  God  for  his  goodness  to  us 
i«  plain  from  the  words  of  my  text,  too :  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;"  so  that  we 
tte  not  only  to  love  him  as  he  is  the  Lord,  but  as  he  is 
onr  God.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord ; "  that  implies 
that  we  must  love  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  "  Thou 
Aalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God;"  that  denotes  that  we 
are  to  love  him  for  what  he  is  to  us. 

Well,  then,  seeing  we  may  love  the  Lord  for  what 
lie  hath  done  for  us,  let  us  a  little  consvdet  -tiVCg.  ^>Kt- 
%dye8  what  be  bath  done  for  us  for  \q\ML'da.  ^^  ^<3v^^ 
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thus  love  him.     And  whikt  I  shall  speak  of  the  love  oi 
God,  let  your  hearts  be  inflamed  with  love  to  him. 
one  candle  lights  another,  so  let  the  flames  of  love  i 
God  to  you  light  the  like  flames  of  love  in  you  to  him^ 
Consider, 

Ist.  It  was  God  that  raised  thee  out  of  nothing.  Had 
he  not  made  thee,  thou  hadst  not  been.  Alas  I  from 
all  eternity  thou  wast  nothing ;  and  hadst  been  so  still» 
had  not  he  caused  thee  to  spring  up  like  a  tender  bud, 
testifying  from  whence  thou  camest,  and  upon  whom 
thou  dependest,  by  the  inability  to  help  thyself.  Had 
not  he  raised  thee  out  of  the  bed  of  nothmg,  thou  hadst, 
to  this  moment,  lain  sleeping  in  it,  not  knowing  any, 
nor  known  by  any ;  and  what  should  move  God  to  pat 
forth  his  everlasting  arms,  and  bring  thee  out  of  this 
barren  womb?  Was  it  because  thou  lovedst  him? 
Poor  creature  I  Thou,  who  wast  not,  how  couldst  thou 
love?  Or,  if  thou  hadst  loved  any  thing,  certainly 
nothing  less  than  him,  who  was  infinitely  contrary,  yea, 
contradictory  to  thine  eternal  nothingness.  Yet,  thov^* 
thou  couldst  not  love  him,  yet  he  could  and  did  love 
thee ;  yea,  he  so  loved  thee,  that  hadst  no  being,  that 
he  gave  the  a  being,  wherein  to  love  himself — a  beings 
I  say,  not  that  of  plants  or  brutes ;  but  he  endowed 
thee  with  a  rational  soul,  upon  the  face  whereof  he 
stamped  his  own  image,  giving  thee  an  understanding 
whereby  to  know  him,  a  will  whereby  to  choose  hinif  , 
aflections  whereby  to  love  him,  that  gave  them  all  unto 
thee.  So  that,  as,  if  he  had  not  made  thee,  thou  couldst  , 
have  been  nothing;  so,  imless  he  had  enabled  thee, 
thou  couldst  never  have  lov^A.  wij  \5Kfl!k%*    "l^yraa 
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Art  thou  not  a  drunkard?  Art  thou  not  a  thid 
Tm,  art  tbou  not  a  blasphemer?  Art  thou  not  % 
idieist?  Not  to  thyself,  not  to  thjself ;  but  to  tl 
Mine  of  God  give  the  praise  and  glory.  For  as  it 
mIj  God's  construning  grace  that  enableth  thee  to  ( 
die  good  thou  dost ;  so  it  is  only  God's  restrainii 
gnce  that  prevents  thee  from  doing  the  evil  thou  do 
ioi  And  therefore  thou  art  bound  to  love  God  bo 
fcr  what  thou  art,  and  for  what  thou  art  not ;  for  wh 
dioa  dost,  and  for  what  thou  dost  not. 

4tMy.  It  is  he  also  that  &ects  thee  in  all  thy  wai 
ind  prospers  thee  in  thy  undertakings.  **  It  is  not 
man  that  walketh  to  &ect  his  steps."  Jer.  x.  23.  ]K 
it  is  God  only  that  directs  our  steps  for  us.  Wh 
Aon  art  in  doubts  and  perplexities,  and  knowest  i 
which  way  to  take,  it  is  Gt)d  that  is  as  a  voice  behi 
thee,  saying,  « This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it."  It  is 
that  enlightens  thy  understanding,  quickens  thy  app: 
fcenrions,  and  directs  thy  thoughts,  ordering  the  spii 
ni  thy  bram,  that  those  may  occur  which  are  m 
•dvantageous  and  beneficial.  If  thou  bcest  rich,  it  \ 
fc«  that  directed  thee  to  the  means  thou  wert  to  i 
»d  then  prospered  thee  in  the  using  of  them.  ^ 
whatsoever  thy  condition  now  be,  the  whole  chain 
^wwes,  and  series  of  providences,  that  hath  brou 
thee  from  thy  mother's  womb  unto  what  thou  art,  ^ 
wnged  and  managed  only  by  his  almighty  power. 
ft»t  thou  art  nothing,  thou  dost  nothing,  thou  1 
'"rthmg,  but  what  thou  art  beholden  for,  fe  \t  \s^ 
J^  Md  industry  that  tViou  \v^\.  ^o\X.^xv^l  ^^ 
^'^  >w  a  that  made  tliw  tW^  \a:tiCiTvoxx^  ' 
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unless  he  enabled  thee.  Oh,  then,  how  infinitely  arC 
thou  engaged  to  love  him  above  all  things,  withonfc 
whom  thou  couldst  neither  have  any  thing  to  lore,  nor 
love  any  thing  thou  hast ;  without  whom  neither  thoa 
Ihat  lovest  it,  nor.  the  thing  thou  lovest,  could  oontimie 
one  moment  in  its  being. 

3dly.  As  it  is  he  that  preserves  you  in  your  bdngiy 
80  it  is  he  that  protects  you  from  evil ;  without  }ix^ 
thou  couldst  not  but  fall  down  to  nothing;  and  witt 
out  him,  all  evil  would  fall  down  upon  thee.  It  is  he 
alone  who  gives  good  things  to  thee ;  and  it  is  he  alone 
who  withholdeth  evils  from  thee.  Oh,  how  many  un- 
seen dangers  doth  he  continually  keep  us  from  ?  How 
often  had  that  "  roaring  lion,"  the  devil,  before  now, 
devoured  us,  had  not  the  **  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah* 
rescued  us  ?  How  oft  have  we  been  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin,  but  that  it  was  God  that  kept  us  from  falling  in? 
How  art  thou  engaged  to  God  for  every  good  thing 
thou  hast,  and  for  every  evil  thing  thou  hast  not  ?  B 
is  of  his  mercy  that  thou  art  preserved,  and  it  is  of  hifl 
mercy  that  thou  art  not  consumed.  Unless  he  had 
loved  thee  more  than  thou  lovest  him,  there  is  nothing 
that  is  good  but  would  have  been  kept  from  thee,  there 
is  nothing  that  is  evil  but  would  have  been  thrown  upon 
thee.  It  is  only  from  him  that  thou  art  here,  and  not 
upon  thy  sick  bed ;  here,  and  not  in  prison ;  yea,  here, 
and  not  in  hell.  Neither  is  it  he  only  that  defends 
thee  from  temporal,  but  from  spiritual  evils ;  for,  with- 
out God,  as  there  is  no  misery  but  would  fell  upon 
thee,  so  there  is  no  sin  but  thou  wouldst  fell  into. 
Art  thou  not  a  murderer  ?    Art  thou  not  an  adulterer? 
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ftem  that  borrowed  their  lives  from  him?     Oh,  ho 

ma  you  think  of  these  things,  and  keep  your  hear 

within  your  breasts?    How  are  wo  able  to  consid 

hfw  much  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  not  bum  in  lo" 

to  him  ?    Oh,  ye  tliat  love  yourselves,  your  sins,  yo 

huts,  your  friends,  your  lives,  or  any  thing  more  th 

fiod,  behold  the  Most  High  himself  mocked,  despise 

ipt  upon,  crowned  with  thorns,   drinking  gall   a 

vinegar,  and,  last  of  all,  undergoing  the  pangs  of  dea 

ttd  all  to  redeem  you  to  the  joys  of  love.     Consider 

Ity,  these  things,  and  then  tell  me  whether  he  doth  i 

infinitely  deserve  your  love  more  than  the  things  tl 

kave  it  ?    Consider  that  he  assumed  thy  nature,  tl 

Aou  mlghtest  partake  of  his ;   he  became  the  son 

nan,  that  thou  mightest  become  the  son  of  God ; 

knngcrcd,  that  he  might  feed  thee  with  his  own  flci 

•nd  thirsted,  that  he  might  give  thee  to  drink  of 

Wrn  blood ;  he  was  apprehended,  that  thou  mightest 

•ecurc ;  derided,  that  thou  mightest  be  honoured ;  c 

fanned,  that  thou  mightest  be  absolved ;  and  crow 

jsj^tJ"* .     with  thorns  here,  that  thou  mightest  be  crowned  v 

iJory  hereafter.     He  came  from  heaven  to  earth,  1 

thou  mightest  go  from  earth  to  heaven.     Yea,  " 

that  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  wc  i 

know  nothing  but  sin  might  be  made  the  righteous; 

w  God  in  him."    He,  who  was  innocent,  was  punis 

that  thou,  who  art  guilty,  mightest  be  pardoned. 

^   wag  crucified,  that  thou  mightest  be  glorified.    He, 

-^         lived  in  heaven  from  eternity,  came  aud  d\^< 

-"j^  ^^  ^  *^^'  *^*  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  e«^xV\v  m  ^Nxvvi-^ 
^^f  ^^^^  ^y^  in  heaven  to  etcmity  •     0\i,  \io^  ^"^^ 
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dustrious^  but  God?    Is  It  by  thy  gifts  and  parts  tha^ 
thou  art  advanced  to  preferments  ?     Who  was  it  ih&t 
gave  thee  those  gifts  and  parts^  but  Grod  ?     Hast  thou 
great  friends  and  many  lovers  in  the  world  ?  Who  waj 
it  that  made  them  thy  friends  and  lovers,  but  G^? 
It  was  he  that  gave  Joseph  favour  in  the  sight  of  th9 
keeper  of  the  prison.     Gen.  xxxix.  21,     It  was  he  that 
brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  love  with  the  priiHsqi 
of  the  eunuchs.    Dan.  i.  9,     So  that  as  without  him  W0 
could  not  love  others ;  so  without  him  others  would  not 
love  us.     And  therefore,  the  more  others  lovQ  thee,  the 
more  art  thou  bound  to  love  God. 

5thly.  As  if  all  this  was  nothing,  God,  to  manifest    ' 
himself  still  further  to  thee,  came  down  from  his  blessed 
throne,  clothed  himself  with  flesh,  became  subject  to  his 
own  creatures,  yea,  and  unto  death  itself,  and  all  to 
redeem  thee  from  it.    Oh,  glorious  condescension  1  Oh, 
ravishing   expression   of  divine  love  I     That   etemiiy 
should  stoop  to  time,  heaven  come  down  to  earth,  glory 
be  wrapped  in  misery ;  that  God  himself  should  become 
man,  and  all  to  reconcile  man  to  himself!     Oh,  "what 
is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  be  thus  mindful  of  him  ?  ot 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  shouldst  be  thus  mercifdl  to 
him?"    Who  are  we,  or  what  was  our  father's  house, 
that  God  himself    should  not  only  become  man,  but 
suffer  for  us,  and  undergo  cruelties,  reproaches,  and 
stripes  from  those  that  could  not  lay  them  uppn  him 
did  not  he  at  the  same  time  enable  them  ?   that  ho 
should  be  condemned  by  such  as  could  not  pronounoQ 
the  sentence  against  him  did  not  himself  vouchsafe  theni 
J?reath  to  do  it  ?  yea,  ibat?  \v^  ^wi\i\  ^oSSfet  ^^^s^^is^sia 
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them  that  borrowed  their  lives  from  him  ?     Oh,  how 

can  you  think  of  these  things^  and  keep  your  hearts 

within  your  breasts?     How  are  we  able  to  consider 

ioMT  much  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  not  bum  in  love 

to  him  ?     Oh,  ye  that  love  yourselves,  your  sins,  your 

lusts,  your  friends,  your  lives,  or  any  thing  more  than 

God,  behold  the  Most  High  himself  mocked,  despised, 

^t  upon,   crowned  with  thorns,   drinking   gall   and 

nnegar,  and,  last  of  all,  undergoing  the  pangs  of  death, 

and  all  to  redeem  you  to  the  joys  of  love.     Consider,  I 

say,  these  things,  and  then  tell  me  whether  he  doth  not 

infinitely  deserve  your  love  more  than  the  things  that 

have  it  ?     Consider  that  he  assumed  thy  nature,  that 

thou  mightest  partake  of  his ;   he  became  the  son  of 

man,  that  thou  mightest  become  the  son  of  God ;  he 

hungered,  that  he  might  feed  thee  with  his  own  flesh ; 

and  thirsted,  that  he  might  give  thee  to  drink  of  his 

own  blood ;  he  was  apprehended,  that  thou  mightest  be 

secure ;  derided,  that  thou  mightest  be  honoured  ;  con- 

denmed,  that  thou  mightest  be  absolved ;  and  crowned 

with  thorns  here,  that  thou  mightest  be  crowned  with 

glory  hereafter.     He  came  from  heaven  to  earth,  that 

thou  mightest  go  from  earth  to  heaven.     Yea,  "He 

that  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  that 

know  nothing  but  sin  might  be  made  the  righteousness 

of  God  in  him."    He,  who  was  innocent,  was  punished, 

that  thou,  who  art  guilty,  mightest  be  pardoned.     He 

was  crucified,  that  thou  mightest  be  glorified.    He,  who 

had  lived  in  teaven  from  eternity,  came  and  died  on 

earth  in  time,  that  we,  who  die  on  earth  \u  t\ms,,  \fiij^^ 

go  and  live  in  lieaven  to  eternity.     OVij^iOX^  cax^sX.  ^ov^. 

VOL,  II.  ^ 
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muse  of  these  things^  and  the  fire  not  bum  withm  thee? 
Where  is  thy  heart,  that  thou  dost  not  throw  it,  all  oa 
flames  with  love,  at  the  foot  of  that  Grod  that  hath  i(m 
so  much  for  thee  ? 

6thly.  He  did  not  only  come  down  once  to  die  f(» 
thee,  but  he  is  still  pleased  to  come  down  and  live 
within  the.     He  did  not  only  assmne  our  hmnan,  brt 
we  partake   of  his  divine   nature.     And  if  it  be  aa 
honour  for  the  king  to  remove  a  subject  to  his  court} 
what  an  honour  it  is  to  remove  his  court  to  his  subject! 
If  it  be  an  honour  for  God  to  take  us  up  to  live  with 
him ;  oh,  what  an  honour  is  it  for  him  to  come  down 
and  live  in  us!     Yet  this  honour  have  all  his  saints. 
"Know  ye  not  (saith  the  Apostle)  that  ye  are  th^ 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you?"  1  Cor.  iii.  16.     Oh,  what  expression  of  love  can 
you  desire  more  from  God,  or  Gt)d  bestow  more  on 
you?     But  tell  me,  my  brethren,  seeing  He  that  in- 
habits eternity  vouchsafeth  also  to  come  and  dwell  in 
you ;  what  can  you  do  less  than  receive  him  into  the 
uppermost  comer  of  your  hearts,  and  entertain  him 
with  the  choicest  of  your  affections?      Seeing  he  is 
pleased  to  live  in  you,  how  can  you  forbear  loving  of 
him? 

7thly.  Consider  further  what  God  hath  laid  up  for 
you  in  heaven,  as  well  as  what  he  hath  vouchsafed  to 
you  on  earth.  His  mercies  upon  earth  are  infinitely 
more  than  you  do  deserve ;  but  the  glory  he  hath  pre- 
pared for  you  in  heaven  is  infinitely  greater  than  you 
can  imagine.  "  For  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  mto  \\ia  \i^«>x\,  <^1  ts^jkcl  to  con- 
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thou  slightest  and  disregardest.  And  verily,  for  all  the 
low  undervaluing  thoughts  you  have  as  yet  of  heaven, 
80  aa  to  prefer  the  seeming  pleasures  upon  earth  before 
it,  assure  yourselves,  if  God  shall  be  ever  pleaded  to 
bring  you  to  it,  you  will  be  of  another  mind.  Nay, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  must  be  of  another  mind  befiire 
you  are  ever  likely  to  come  there.  Much  more  when 
you  shall  once  be  possessed  of  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
those  transcendent  glories,  which  I  am  as  unable  to 
express  as  desirous  to  enjoy,  you  will  then  think  the 
highest  of  your  affections  infinitely  too  low  for  that 
God  who  hath  provided  such  mansions  for  you. 

8thly.  If  thy  frozen  heart  be  not  as  yet  dissolved 
into  love  and  affection  to  the  great  God  for  these 
wonderful  expressions  of  his  love  to  thee,  consider  his 
ends  in  all  these  things.  Alas  !  he  aims  at  nothing  in 
all  this  for  himself,  but  all  for  thee.  It  is  he  only  that 
does  the  work ;  but  it  is  we  only  that  receive  the  gains. 
For,  before  the  world  or  any  part  of  it  had  a  being, 
God  was  brim  full  of  glory,  infinitely  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  himself,  being  all  joy  and  bliss,  all  honour 
and  glory,  yea,  all  things  desirable  to  himself.  So  that^ 
before  he  had  made  his  creatures,  he  stood  in  no  need 
of  them,  he  is  never  the  better  for  them.  He  was 
infinitely  happy  in  himself  before,  and  cannot  be  more 
happy  in  us  now.  Neither  did  he  make  creatures  out  ] 
of  any  such  design  to  be  anything  advanced  in  his  | 
happiness  by  them,  or  to  receive  any  accessions  of 
glory  from  them ;  but  merely  out  of  his  own  essential 
goodness,  which  is  naturally  communicative  of  itself, 
even  as  the  sun  is  naturally  difiusive  of  its  light,  though 
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he  get  nothing  by  it:    and  therefore,  whether  thou 
beest  damned,  he  is  not  the  worse ;  or  whether  thou 
beest  saved,  he  is  never  the  better  for  it     But,  howso- 
ever, out  of  his  own  intrinsical  goodness  he  hath  made 
thee,  and  upon  the  same  account  is  desirous  to  make 
thee  happy ;  and  if  thou  acceptest  of  the  overtures  of 
grace  he  makes  thee,  it  is  thou  that  receivest  the  hap- 
piness, not  he.     It  is  true,  he  is  the  good  husbandman 
that  breaks  up  the  fallow  ground  of  thy  heart,  and  sows 
the  seed  of  grace  in  it.     It  is  he,  also,  that  waters,  and 
weeds,  and  dresseth  it,  and  causeth  it  to  spring  up  and 
flourish;    but  when  all  is  done,  it  is  thou  only  that 
leapest  and  receivest  the  whole  crop  of  glory  from  it : 
and  therefore  thou  must  not  think  that  he  hath  any 
ends  in  loving  thee ;    he  only  loves  thee  because  he 
loves  thee.  Deut.  viL  8.     And  now  that  he  calls  upon 
thee  to  love  him,  it  is  not  because  he  wants  thy  love, 
but  because  thyself  wantest  it :  for  it  is  no  addition  to 
his  glory,  but  it  is  the  perfection  of  thine  to  love  him 
with  all  thy  heart.     Oh !  how  art  thou  able  to  consider 
these  things,  and  not  be  forced  to  cry  out  with  the 
^use  in  the  Canticles,  "Stay  me  with  flagons,  com- 
fort me  with  apples;  for  I  am  sick  of  love?"  Cant.  ii.  5. 
2dly.  Neither  doth  God  only  deserve  your  love  be- 
cause he  hath  been  so  loving  unto  you,  but  especially 
because  he  is  infinitely  lovely  in  himself.      And,  cer- 
tainly, though  God  doth  give  us  leave  to  love  him  for 
these  astonishing  instances  of  his  goodness  to  us,  yet  he 
requires  us  especially  to  love  him  for  that  bottomless 
ocean  of  goodness  that  is  in  himself.     And  verily,  for 
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all  the  low  apprehensions  that  we  may  haye  of  the 
eternal  Deity,  did  it  but  please  the  most  high  God  to 
open  our  eyes,  and  show  us  that  glory  that  shines  round, 
about  us  at  this  time,  how  should  we  aU  lie  grovelling 
in  the  dust  before  him,  and  our  souls  be  melted  into 
holy  desires  and  pantings  after  him  ? 

When  the  Syrians  came  to  Dothan,  the  servant  of 
the  prophet  Elisha  could  see  nothing  but  the  chariots 
and  horses  of  the  Syrians.  But  when  God  had  opened 
his  eyes,  "  Behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha."  2  Kings,  vL  17.  \ 
So  here,  you  look  about  you  from  place  to  place,  but 
can  see  nothing  but  your  fellow  creatures  about  you ; 
but  if  God  would  be  pleased  but  to  open  your  eyes,  as 
he  did  the  servant  of  Elisha's,  "  Behold,  the  place  is 
ftdl  of  horses,  and  chariots  of  fire ; "  yea,  it  is  full  of  the  1 
glory  of  the  great  God ;  whom  if  we  could  but  see,  how 
would  our  hearts  he  even  snatched  from  us,  and  our 
souls  transported  wholly  into  flames  of  love?  And 
though  these  ravishments  of  love,  from  the  sight  of  God, 
may  seem  paradoxes  and  mysteries  to  deluded  mortals; 
yet,  certainly,  could  you  and  I  but  look  upon  this 
glorious  object  with  the  same  eyes  wherewith  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  rest  of 
the  celestial  hierarchy,  do  continually,  and  at  this  very 
moment,  behold  him,  how  should  we  all  be  raised  be- 
yond our  former  selves  ?  How  should  we  immediatdy 
throw  our  melted,  ravished,  inflamed  hearts  at  the  feet 
of  such  transcendent  glory  ?  Certainly,  did  we  thus 
behold  him,  we  should  be  as  much  unable  to  keep  off 
our  affections  from  him,  aa  noNsr  ^^  ^^^  \.^  ^3p»«  ^Jcfixa 
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up  unto  him ;  and  it  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  un- 
just, to  let  any  thing  come  into  competition  with  him. 

I  know  you  expect  I  should  speak  something  in  jmr- 
ticular  in  the  pndse  of  those  amazing  and  enamouring 
perfections  that  are  in  God,  which  thus  deserve  the 
choicest  of  our  affections  from  us.  But  verily  you 
must  excuse  me ;  for  I  am  conscious  to  myself  that  my 
highest  celebrations  of  them  would  be  but  as  so  many 
detractions  from  them.  Only  let  me  tell  you  this  in 
general :  if  ever  it  shall  please  this,  the  chiefest  Good,  to 
discover  himself  unto  you,  and  display  his  glory  before 
you,  you  will  find  him  to  be  the  source  of  wisdom,  the 
abyss  of  goodness,  the  rule  of  holiness,  the  very  centre 
of  all  perfections ;  one  who  doth  not  only  possess  in- 
finite perfections,  but  one  in  whom  every  perfection  is 
infinite ;  one  so  amiable,  so  desirable,  so  pure,  so  per- 
fect, so  altogether  lovely,  that,  had  we  no  relation  to 
him,  had  we  received  no  expressions  of  love  from  him, 
yet  his  bare  essence,  his  native  excellencies,  could  not 
but  make  us  ravished  and  enamoured  with  him  ;  one  so 
altogether  lovely,  that  the  glorified  angels,  from  the 
banning  of  the  world  to  this  moment,  could  see  no- 
thing, either  in  or  out  of  him,  to  lessen  their  affections 
to  him.  Yea,  one  whom  to  behold,  and  love,  and 
praise,  wUl  be  our  happiness  for  evermore ;  and  there- 
fore one  whom  though  thou  shouldst  sift  and  rack  thy 
brains  to  eternity,  to  find  out  some  exceptions  against 
him,  or  some  excuse  for  thy  withholding  thy  affections 
from  him,  it  would  be  impossible. 

And  therefore  be  it   known   unto  you,  that  every 
soul  amo22g'5^  you  that  doth  not  love  Cjo3l  ^qn^  ^ 
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things^  therefore  does  It  not,  because  he  doth  not  know 
him.  For,  as  thou  canst-  not  love  hun  unless  thou 
knowest  him,  thou  couldst  not  but  love  him  if  thou 
knowedst  him.  Let  not  the  deceitful  world,  then,  cheat 
thee  any  longer  of  thy  affections ;  but  let  him  be  the 
centre  who  was  the  author  of  them.  Dote  no  longer 
upon  these  childish  gewgaws,  but  fix  thy  love  upon  the 
chiefest  Good.  And  seeing  he  hath  called  for  thy  heart 
from  thee,  what  canst  thou  do  but  throw  it  before  him, 
all  open,  all  melted,  all  on  fire  with  love  unto  himself, 
without  keeping  back  the  least  spark  of  love  to  any 
thing  else,  but  only  in  subordination  unto  him  ?  Kaise 
up,  therefore,  thy  affections  to  him,  and  fix  thy  love 
continually  upon  him ;  never  give  over  heaving  at  thy 
heart  imtil  thou  hast  gotten  it  up  to  him,  who  so  in- 
finitely deserves  the  choicest  of  thy  affections,  not  only 
for  those  expressions  of  love  which  he  hath  shown  to 
thee,  but  for  those  attractives  of  love  wliich  are  all  con- 
centrated in  himself. 
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[ISAAC  BARROW,  D.D.] 


Matt.  xxii.  39. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself. 

The  essential  goodness  of  God,  and  his  special  be- 
oignity  toward  mankind,  are,  to  a  considering  mind, 
fivers  ways  very  apparent :  the  frame  of  the  world,  and 
the  natural  course  of  things,  do  with  a  thousand  voices 
loudly  and  clearly  proclaim  them  to  us ;  every  sense 
doth  yield  us  affidavit  to  that  speech  of  the  holy 
Psalmist,  "  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  * : "  we  see  it  in  the  glorious  brightness  of  the 
skies,  and  in  the  pleasant  verdure  of  the  fields ;  we 
taste  it  in  the  various  delicacies  of  food,  supplied  by 
land  and  sea ;  we  smell  it  in  the  fragrancies  of  herbs 
and  flowers ;  we  hear  it  in  the  natural  music  of  the 
^oods ;  we  feel  it  in  the  comfortable  warmth  of  heaven, 
^d  in  the  cheering  freshness  of  the  air ;  we  continually 
io  possess  and  enjoy  it  in  the  numberless  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  presented  to  us  by  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Kiature. 

»  Psalm  zzziiL  5. ;  cxix.  64. 
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Of  the  same  goodness  we  may  be  well  assured  by 
that  common  Providence  which  continually  doth  uphold 
us  in  our  being,  doth  opportunely  relieve  our  needs, 
doth  protect  us  in  dangers,  and  rescue  us  from  immi- 
nent mischiefs,  doth  comport  with  our  infirmities  and 
misdemeanours ;  the  which,  in  the  divine  Psalmist's 
style  *,  "doth hold  our  soul  in  life,  and  suffereth  not  our 
feet  to  be  moved ; "  doth  "  redeem  our  life  from  de- 
struction;"  doth  "  crown  us  with  loving-kindness,  and 
tender  mercies." 

The  dispensations  of  grace,  in  the  revelation  of  hea- 
venly truth,  in  the  overtures  of  mercy,  in  the  succours 
of  our  weakness,  in  the  proposal  of  glorious  rewards,  in 
all  the  methods  and  means  conducing  to  our  salvation, 
do  afford  most  admirable  proofs  and  pledges  of  the  same 
immense  benignity. 

But  in  nothing  is  the  divine  goodness  toward  us  more 
illustriously  conspicuous,  than  in  the  nature  and  tend- 
ency of  those  laws  which  God  hath  been  pleased,  for 
the  regulation  of  our  lives,  to  prescribe  unto  us,  all 
which  do  palpably  evidence  his  serious  desire  and  pro- 
vident care  of  our  welfare ;  so  that,  in  imposing  them, 
he  plainly  doth  not  so  much  exercise  his  sovereignty 
over  us,  as  express  his  kindness  toward  us ;  neither  do 
they  more  clearly  declare  his  will,  than  demonstrate  his 
good-will  toward  us. 

And,  among  all  divine  precepts,  this  especially,  con- 
tained in  my  text,  doth  argue  the  wonderful  goodness 
of  our  heavenly  Lawgiver,  appearing  both  in  the  manner 
of  the  proposal,  and  in  the  substance  of  it. 

a  Psalm  IxvL  9.  ;  Ivi  13. ;  ciii.  4. ;  cxlv.  16. 
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''  The  second,"  saith  our  Lord  %  "  is  like  to  it ; "  that 
is,  to  the  precept  of  "  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  heart ;  "  and  is  not  this  a  mighty  argument  of  im- 
mense goodness  in  God,  that  he  doth  in  such  a  manner 
commend  this  duty  to  us,  coupling  it  with  our  main 
duty  toward  him,  and  requiring  us  with  like  earnestness 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  to  love  himself? 

He  is  transcendently  amiable  for  the  excellency  of 
lis  nature ;  he,  by  innumerable  and  inestimable  benefits 
graciously  conferred  on  us,  hath  deserved  our  utmost 
affection ;  so  that,  naturally,  there  can  be  no  obligation 
bearing  any  proportion  or  considerable  semblance  to  that 
of  loving  him :  yet  hath  he  in  goodness  been  pleased  to 
create  one,  and  to  endue  it  with  that  privilege ;  making 
the  love  of  a  man  (whom  we  cannot  value  but  for  his 
gifts,  to  whom  we  can  owe  nothing  but  what  properly 
we  owe  to  him)  no  less  obligatory,  to  declare  it  near  as 
acceptable  as  the  love  of  himself,  to  whom  we  owe  all. 
To  him,  as  the  sole  author  and  free  donor  of  all  our 
good,  by  just  correspondence,  all  our  mind  and  heart, 
all  our  strength  and  endeavour,  are  due ;  and  reasonably 
might  he  engross  them  to  himself,  excluding  all  other 
beings  from  any  share  in  them ;  so  that  we  might  be 
obliged  only  to  fix  our  thoughts  and  set  our  affections 
on  him,  only  to  act  directly  for  his  honour  and  interest ; 
saying,  with  the  holy  Psalmist,  "  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee* ; "  yet  doth  he  freely  please  to  impart 
a  share  of  these  performances  on  mankind ;  yet  doth  he 

*  Luke  X.  27.  •»  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25. 
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charge  us  to  place  our  affection  on  one  another;  to 
place  it  there,  indeed,  in  a  measure  so  large,  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  greater ;  according  to  a  rule,  than 
which  none  can  be  devised  more  complete  or  certain. 

O  marvellous  condescension  1  O  goodness  truly  divine  I 
which  surpasseth  the  nature  of  things,  which  dis- 
penseth  with  the  highest  right,  and  foregoeth  the 
greatest  interest  that  can  be  1  Doth  not  God  in  a  sort 
debase  himself,  that  he  might  advance  us  ?  Doth  he 
not  appear  to  waive  ^his  own  due,  and  neglect  his  own 
honour,  for  our  advantage  ?  How,  otherwise,  could  the 
love  of  man  be  capable  of  any  resemblance  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  not  stand  at  an  infinite  distance,  or  in  an 
extreme  disparity  from  it  ?  How,  otherwise,  could  we 
be  obliged  to  affect  or  regard  any  thing  beside  the 
sovereign,  the  only  goodness  ?  How,  otherwise,  could 
there  be  any  "second  or  like  to"  that  "first,"  that 
"  great  *,"  that  peerless  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  ?  "  ^ 

This,  indeed,  is  the  highest  commendation  whereof 
any  law  is  capable :  for,  as  to  be  like  God  is  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  person ;  so  to  resemble  the 
divinest  law  of  love  to  God  is  the  fairest  character  that 
can  be  assigned  of  a  law :  the  which,  indeed,  represent- 
eth  it  to  be  v6im)s  ^aa-CKiKosy  as  St.  James  calleth  it; 
that  is,  a  "  royal  ® "  and  sovereign  law,  exalted  above 
all  others,  and  bearing  a  sway  on  them.  St.  Paul 
telleth  us,  that  "  the  end  of  the  commandment  (or  the 
main  scope  of  the  evangelical  doctrine)  is  "  charity  out 
of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  un- 

*  Matt  xix.  17.  **  "Nlalt.  tlxu,  ^n,^%.  <^  James,  il  8. 
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eigned  • ; "  that  charity  is  "the  sum  *  ^  and  substance 
)f  all  other  duties,  and  that  "  he  that  loveth  another 
lath  fulfilled  the  whole  law  ® ; "  that  charity  is  the 
chief  of  the  theological  virtues  ^,  and  "  the  prime  fruit  of 
the  divine  Spirit  * ;  "  and  "  the  bond  of  perfection  '," 
which  combineth  and  consummateth  all  other  graces, 
and  the  general  principle  of  all  our  doings.  St.  Peter 
enjoineth  us  that  to  all  other  virtues  we  "  add  charity  *," 
as  the  top  and  crown  of  them;  and,  "  above  all  things," 
saith  he,  "have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves."^ 
St.  John  calleth  this  law,  in  way  of  excellence,  "  the 
commandment  of  God  ^ ; "  and  our  Lord  himself 
ckimeth  it  as  his  peculiar  precept :  "  This,"  saith  he, 
"is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you  '^ ; "  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ^ ;  "  and  maketh  the  ob- 
servance of  it  the  special  cognizance  of  his  followers : 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  one  another."  ^ 

These,  indeed,  are  lofty  commendations  thereof,  yet 
all  of  them  may  worthily  veil  to  this  ;  all  of  them  seem 
verified  in  virtue  of  this,  because  God  hath  vouchsafed 
to  place  this  command  in  so  near  adjacency  to  the  first 
great  law,  conjoining  the  two  tables ;  making  charity 
contiguous,  and  as  it  were  commensurate,  to  piety. 

It  is  true  that,  in  many  respects,  charity  doth  re- 
semble piety ;  for  it  is  the  most  genuine  daughter  of 

»  1  Tim.  i.  5.  •»  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9. 

«  Gai  V.  14.  «*  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  «  Gal.  v.  22. 

f  Col.  iii.  14.  1  Cor.  xvi.  14.  «  2  Pet.  i.  7. 

»»  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  '  1  John,  iii.  23,  11.  •,  iv.  2\, 

^  John,  xv.  12.  '  John,  xiii.  34,  "^  3oVa\,  ilvvv.  "iS. 
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piety ;  thence,  in  complexion,  in  features,  in  humour, 
much  favouring  its  sweet  mother:  it  doth  consist  in 
like  dispositions  and  motions  of  soul ;   it  doth  grow 
from  the  same  roots  and  principles  of  benignity,  in- 
genuity, equity,  gratitude,  planted  in  our  original  con- 
stitution by  the  breath  of  God,  and  improved  in  our 
hearts  by  the  divine  "  Spirit  of  love  * ; "  it  produceth 
the   like  fruits  of  beneficence  toward  other,   and  of 
comfort  in  ourselves  ;  it,  in  like  manner,  doth  assimikte 
us  to  God,  rendering  us  conformable  to  his  nature, 
followers  of  his  practice,  and  partakers  of  his  felicity; 
it  is  of  like  use  and  conrequence  toward  the  regulation 
of  our  practice,  and  due  management  of  our  whole 
life :  in  such  respects,  I  f  ay,  this  law  is  like  to  the 
other ;  but  it  is,  however,  chiefly  so,  for  that  God  hath 
pleased  to  lay  so  great  stress  thereon  as  to  make  it 
the  other  half  of  our  religion  and  duty  ^  ;  or  because,  as 
St.  John  saith,   "  This  commandment  have  we  from 
him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his  brother  also®;" 
which  is,  to  his  praise,  a  most  pregnant  demonstration 
of  his  immense  goodness  towards  us. 

But  no  less  in  the  very  substance  of  this  duty  will 
the  benignity  of  him  that  prescribeth  it  shine  forth, 
displaying  itself  in  the  rare  beauty  and  sweetness  of  it, 
together  with  the  vast  benefit  and  utility  which  it, 
being  observed,  will  yield  to  mankind ;  which  will  ap- 
pear by  what  we  may  discourse  for  pressing  its  observ- 
ance. But,  first,  let  us  explain  it  as  it  lieth  before  nfl 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  text,  wherein  we  shaD 

»  1  John,  iv.  7.  13.     Matt.  v.  45.     Eph.  v.  1,  2. 

•»  Matt.  xxii.  40.  «  1  John,  iv.  21. 
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'  u^  consider  two  particulaTs  obscrrable :  first,  the  object  • 
tk  duty ;  eecondlj,  the  qualification  annczccl  to  it :  t) 
object  of  it,  "  our  neighbour ; "  the  qualification,  "  ; 
onreelTes," 

L  The  object  of  charity  ia  "  our  neighbour ; "  that  i 
(it  bdng  lUtderBtood,  as  the  precept  now  concemelh  u 
wwording  to  oar  Lord's  exposition,  or  according  to  h 
intent  and  the  tenor  of  hia  doctrine,j  every  man  wi 
wliom  we  hare  to  do,  or  who  is  capable  of  our  love,  esp 
dsUy  every  Christian. 

Tike  Law,  as  it  was  given  to  God's  ancient  pcop 
did  openly  r^ard  only  those  among  them  who  w( 
linked  together  in  a  holy  neighbourhwjd  or  socici 
from  which  all  other  men  being  excluded  were  deem 
strangers  and  foreigners  ("  aliens,"  as  St.  Paul  spcakc 
"from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  fn 
the  covenants  of  promise'").  For  thus  the  law  runm 
inLeriticus'':  "Thcu  shalt  not  bear  any  grudge  agaii 
the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  t 
neighbour  as  thyself ; "  where,  plainly,  Jews  and  "  nci; 
bonis"  are  terms  equivalent,  other  men  being  supiKu 
lo  Btand  at  distance  without  the  fold  or  p(ditic  in( 
ame,  which  God  by  several  ordinances  had  fenced, 
keep  that  nation  unmixed.and  senaratc' 
excepted  in  this  notia 
enjoined,  "  But  the  i 
Btall  be  I 
Blalt  bve  liim  as  thyw 
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the  Jewish  masters  will  interpret  it)  is  meant  a  prose- 
lyte of  righteousness,  or  one  who,  although  a  sti^mger 
by  birth,  was  yet  a  brother  in  religion,  haying  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  their  Law,  being  engaged  in  the 
same  covenant,  and  thence  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
leges as  an  adopted  child  of  that  holy  family. 

But  now,  such  distinctions  of  men  being  voided,  and 
that  "wall  of  partition'"  demolished,  all  the  world  is 
become  one  people,  subject  to  the  laws  of  one  common 
Lord,  and  capable  of  the  mercies  purchased  by  one  Re- 
deemer.* God's  love  to  mankind  did  move  him  to  send 
our  Lord  into  the  world  ^,  to  assume  human  nature,  and 
therein  to  become  a  mediator  between  God  and  men.* 
Our  Lord's  kindness  to  all  his  brethren  disposed  him  to 
imdertake  their  salvation,  and  to  expiate  their  sin8%  and 
"  to  taste  death  for  every  man^;"  the  effect  whereof  is 
an  universal  reconciliation  of  God  to  the  world »,  and 
an  imion  of  men  together. 

Now  the  blood  of  Christ  hath  cemented  mankind; 
the  favour  of  God,  embracing  all,  hath  approximated 
and  combined  all  together ;  so  that  now  every  man  is 
our  brother,  not  only  by  nature,  as  derived  from  the 
same  stock,  but  by  grace,  as  partaker  of  the  common 
redemption.  Now,  God  desiring  "  the  salvation  of  all 
men*,"  and  inviting  all  men  to  mercy,  our  duty  must  be 
co-extended  with  God's  grace,  and  our  charity  must 
follow  that  of  our  Saviour. 


a  Eph.  ii.  14.  Gal.  iiL  28.     Acts,  x.  35.  ^  Tit.  iii.  4. 

'^  John  iii.  16.  «*  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  *^  1  John  ii.  2. 

'  Heb.  ii.  9.  «  2  Cor.  v.  19.     Col.  I  20.  Eph,  i.  10. ;  il  IS. 

^  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Tit  ii.  11.     Col.  i.  23. 
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We  are  therefore  now  to  all  men  that  which  one  Jew 
was  to  another ;  yea,  more  than  such,  our  Christianity 
haying  induced  much  higher  obligations,  stricter  alli- 
ances,  and    stronger  endearments,   than  were    those 
whereby  Judaism  did  engage  its  followers  to  mutual 
amity.     The  duties  of  common  humanity  (to  which  our 
natural  frame  and  sense  do  incline  us,  which  philosophy 
recommendeth  and  natural  religion  doth  prescribe  being 
grounded  upon  our  community  of  nature  and  cognation 
of  blood,  upon  apparent  equity,  upon  general  conve- 
nience  and  utility)  our  religion  doth  not  only  enforce 
and  confirm,  but  enhance  and  improve;  superadding 
higher  instances  and  faster  ties  of  spiritual  relation, 
reaching   in  a  sort  to  all  men  (as  being  in  duty,  in 
design,  in  remote  capacity,  our  spiritual  brethren),  but 
in  especial  manner  to  all  Christians,  who  actually  are 
feUow-members  of  the  same  holy  fraternity,  contracted 
by  spiritual  regeneration  from  one  heavenly  seed,  sup- 
ported by  a  common  faith  and  hope,  strengthened  by 
communion  in  acts  of  devotion  and  charity,* 

Hereon,  therefore,  are  grounded  those  evangelical 
commands  explicatory  of  this  law  as  it  now  standeth  in 
force ;  that  **  as  we  have  opportunity,  we  should  do 
good  unto  all  men,  especially  imto  them  who  are  of  the 
kouseholdof  faith^;" that  we  "should  abound  in  love 
one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  men^;"  that  we 
"  should  glorify  God  in  our  professed  subjection  imto 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  liberally  distributing  to  the 
swnts,  and  to  all  men^; "  that  we  should  "  follow  peace 

*  1  Pet.  L  23. ;  il  17.  "  Gal.  vi.  10. 

« 1  Thes.  ui.  12.  «»  2  Cor.  ix,  12, 13. 
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'with  all  men*,"  should  "  be  patient  towai*d  all  men^; " 
3and  ^^  gentle  toward  all  men,"  and  ^^  show  all  meekness 
toward  all  men^;"  and  ^*  ever  follow  that  which  is 
good,  both  among  ourselves  and  to  all  men*; "  that  we 
should  ^^  make  supplications,  intercessions,  and  thanks- 
giving for  all  men,"  especially  for  "  all  saints,"  or  all 
our  fellow  Christians ;  and  "  express  moderation,"  or 
ingenuity,  "  to  all  men."® 

Such  is  the  object  of  our  charity ;  and  thus  did  our 
Lord  himself  expound  it,  when,  by  a  Jewish  lawyer 
being  put  to  resolve  this  question,  "  And  who  is  my 
neighbour  ?  "  '  he  did  propound  a  case,  or  history,  whereby 
he  did  extort  from  that  Rabbi  this  confession,  that  even 
a  Samaritan  discharging  a  notable  office  of  humanity 
and  mercy  to  a  Jew  did  thereby  most  truly  approve 
himself  a  good  neighbour  to  him ;  and,  consequently, 
that  reciprocal  performances  of  such  offices  were  due 
from  a  Jew  to  a  Samaritan :  whence  it  might  appear 
that  this  relation  of  neighbourhood  is  universal  and 
unlimited.     So  much  for  the  object. 

11.  As  for  the  qualification  annexed,  and  couched  in 
those  words,  "  as  thyself; "  that,  as  I  conceive,  may  im- 
port both  a  rule  declaring  the  nature,  and  a  measure 
determining  the  quantity,  of  that  love  which  is  due 
from  us  to  our  neighbour ;  the  comparative  term  "  as 
implying  both  conformity  or  similitude,  and  commen- 
suration  or  equality.* 

*  Heb.  xii.  14.  •>  1  Thess.  v.  14.  •=  Tit.  iii.  2. 

**  1  Thess.  V.  1 5.  Ijvioy  thai  vphs  irdvras.     2  Tim.  ii.  24. 
«  1  Tim.  ii.  1.     Eph.  vi.  18.     Phil.  iv.  6. 

^  Luke  X.  29.     UKrialov  8^  iivQpdnFov  ovZlv  ikKK<r  4<my  ^  rh  6^010110^ 
Kol  \oyuchv  I^uov,  &c.     Just.  Mart,  contr.  Tryph.  p.  320. 

8  'H  uir€p6o\^  r^s  <pi\las  rp  wpbs  ^avrhv  dfxoioircu.     Arist.  £th.  ii.  ^ 
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towudillffl^I      ^'  Loving  our  neigfabonr  as  oureelves  doth  impoi 

ghowjUi"^  anJe  directing  what  kind  of  love  we  ehoold  bear  an* 

tk  ^§  ttcrcifie  toward  him ;  or  informing  us  that  our  chant 

II  men^'^l  ^  connst  in  having  the  same  affections  of  sool,  an 

.     jjj  tkl  "*  perfonmi^  the  same  acts  of  beneficence  toward  hin 

.  oil  aunl^i^l  *•  ^®  *^  ready  by  inclination^  as  we  are  wont  in  prac 

^jguinl  tice,  to  have  or  to  perform  toward  ourselves,  with  fu 

I  approbation  of  our  judgment  and  conscience,  appn 

1  Agj  H  J  bending  it  jnst  and  reasonable  eo  to  do. 

I  -^litl      We  cannot,  indeed,  better  understand  the  nature  i 

4  a  wlo  L'l  ^  ^^^y^  ^^  ^y  reflecting  on  the  motions  of  our  ow 

ktrvtfl>4  '^^^^^  ^^  observing  the  course   of  our  demeanoi 

.    Ajifi  toward  ourselves ;  for  thence  infallibly  we  may  be  a 

I  VrJk  ^'"^  ^^^  ^e  should  stand  affected,  and  how  we  shoul 

-JvapFl  ourselves  toward  others. 

^      liieJ      '^  18  a  peculiar  advantage  of  this  rule  (inferriB 

"   or  having  recourse  to  external  instructions ;  so  that  I 


a 


offices 


the  excellent  wisdom  and  goodness  of  him  who  frame 
it),  that  by  it  very  easily  and  certainly  we  may  di«*cei 
^  J  all  the  specialities  of  our  duty,  without  looking  abroad 


A  coflcl^   '*  ^®  ^^7  l>o  F^^ct  lawgivers,  and  skilful  judges,  ai 
. ,  juavJ    fi^ithful  monitors  to  ourselves  of  what  in  any  case  \ 
^  J    ^(^    ^^^^^  ^^  •  ^^^  ®v®^  one  by  internal  experience  knowe 
^    '.Ij  i*J    ^"**  i*  ^8  to  love  himself;  every  one  is  conscious  he 
he  useth  to  treat  himself;  each  one,  consequently,  cj 
prescribe  and  decide  for  himself  what  he  ought 
do  towards  his  neighbour:   so  that  we  arc  not  on 
6soilhicToty  "  taught  of  God,"  as  the  Apostle  saith,  ** 


a 
c 


term"' 


Mist" 


i^'  ^M 
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love  one  another* ;  but  avroBlBcucTotf  taught  of  ourselves, 
how  to  exercise  that  duty ;  whence  our  Lord  other- 
where doth  propose  the  law  of  charity  in  these  terms: 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them ;  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets*;"  that  is,  unto  this  rule  all  the  special  pre- 
cepts of  charity  proposed  in  Holy  Scripture  may  be  re- 
duced. 

Wherefore,  for  information  concerning  our  duty  in 
each  case  and  circumstance,  we  need  only  thus  to  con- 
sult and  interrogate  ourselves ;  hence  forming  resolu- 
tions concerning  our  practice. 

Do  we  not  much  esteem  and  set  by  ourselves  ?  Do 
we  not  strive  to  maintain  in  our  minds  a  good  opinicm 
of  ourselves  ?  Can  any  mischances  befalling  us,  any 
defects  observable  in  us,  any  faults  committed  by  ua, 
induce  us  to  slight  or  despise  ourselves?  This  may 
teach  us  what  regard  and  value  we  should  ever  preserve 
for  our  neighbour. 

Do  we  not  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire  our  own 
welfare  and  advantage  in  every  kind?  Do  we  not 
heartily  wish  good  success  to  our  own  designs  and  un- 
dertakings ?  Are  we  unconcerned  or  coldly  aflfected  in 
any  case  touching  our  own  safety,  our  estate,  our  credit, 
our  satisfaction,  or  pleasure  ?  Do  we  not  especially,  if 
we  rightly  understand  ourselves,  desire  the  health  and 
happiness  of  our  souls  ?  This  doth  inform  us  what  we 
should  wish  and  covet  for  our  neighbour.® 

»  1  Thess.  iv.  9. 

''Matt  viL  12,     Luke  vi.  31.    •O  fufftis,  ^x^vii  irotifftfs.  Tob.  W.  15. 
Caagt  Apost  I  1,  .  >^  ^v  n  -.a. 

ricr//^^  fiovKiicrrrt^^  &e.     Just.  Mart,  coutt.  trjv^.  v-^^^- 
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Have  we  not  a  sensible  delight  and  complacency  in 
our  own  prosperity  ?  Do  we  ever  repine  at  any  ad- 
vantages  accruing  to  our  person  or  condition  ?  Are  we 
not  extremely  glad  to  find  ourselves  thriving  and  flou- 
rishing in  wealth,  in  reputation,  in  any  accommodation 
or  ornament  of  our  state  ?  Especially,  if  we  be  sober 
and  wise,  doth  not  our  spiritual  proficiency  and  im- 
provement in  virtue  yield  joyous  satisfaction  to  us? 
Are  we  not  much  comforted  in  apprehending  ourselves 
to  proceed  in  a  hopeful  way  towards  everlasting  felicity  ? 
This  may  instruct  us  what  content  we  should  feel  in 
our  neighbour's  prosperity,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Do  we  not  seriously  grieve  at  our  own  disasters  and 
iisappointments  ?  Are  we  not  in  sad  dumps  whenever 
we  incur  any  damage  or  disgrace  ?  Do  not  our  diseases 
md  pains  sorely  afflict  us  ?  Do  we  not  pity  and  be- 
moan ourselves  in  any  want,  calamity,  or  distress?  Can 
«ve,  especially,  if  we  are  ourselves,  without  grievous 
lispleasure  apprehend  ourselves  enslaved  to  sin  and 
Satan,  destitute  of  God's  favour,  exposed  to  endless 
misery  ?  Hence  may  we  learn  how  we  should  condole 
and  commiserate  the  misfortunes  of  our  neighbour. 

Do  we  not  eagerly  prosecute  our  own  concerns  ?  Do 
we  not  with  huge  vigour  and  industry  strive  to  acquire 
all  conveniences  and  comforts  to  ourselves,  to  rid  our- 
selves of  all  wants  and  molestations  ?  Is  our  solicitous 
care  or  painful  endeavour  ever  wanting  toward  the 
support  and  succour  of  ourselves  in  any  of  our  needs  ? 
Are  we  satisfied  in  merely  wishing  ourselves  well? 
Are  we  not  also  busy  and  active  in  procuring  what  we 
affect  ?     Especially,  if  we  are  well  advised,  do  we  not 
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effectually  provide  for  the  weal  of  our  soul,  and  supply 
of  our  spiritual  necessities,  labouring  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  ignorance  and  error,  from  the  tyraimy  of  sin,  from 
the  torture  of  a  bad  conscience,  from  the  danger  of 
hell  ?  This  showeth  how  ready  we  should  be  really  to 
further  our  neighbour's  good,  ministering  to  him  all 
kinds  of  assistance  and  relief  suitable  to  his  needs,  both 
corporal  and  spiritual. 

Are  we  so  proud  or  nice  that  we  disdain  to  yield 
attendance  or  service  needful  for  our  own  sustenance 
or  convenience  ?  Do  we  not,  indeed,  gladly  perform 
the  meanest  and  most  sordid  offices  for  ourselves? 
This  declareth  how  condescensive  we  should  be  in 
helping  our  neighbour,  how  ready  even  to  wash  his  feet 
when  occasion  doth  require. 

Do  we  love  to  vex  ourselves  or  cross  our  own 
humour  ?  do  we  not  rather  seek  by  all  means  to  please 
and  gratify  ourselves  ?  This  may  warn  us  how  inno- 
cent and  inoffensive,  how  compliant  and  complacent  we 
should  be  in  our  behaviour  toward  others,  endeavouring 
"  to  please  them  in  all  things,"  especially  "  for  their 
good  to  edification."* 

Are  we  easily  angry  with  ourselves?  do  we  retain 
implacable  grudges  against  ourselves,  or  do  we  execute 
upon  ourselves  mischievous  revenge?  Are  we  not 
rather  very  meek  and  patient  towards  ourselves,  mildly 
comporting  with  our  own  great  weaknesses,  our  trou- 
blesome hmnours,  our  impertinencies  and  follies,  readily 
forgiving  ourselves  the  most  heinous  offences,  neglects, 
aflfronts,  injuries,  and  outrages  committed  by  us  against 

*  Rom.  XV.  2. 


'.]         out  REIOnBOLIL  S 

«  Mfn  btereM,  honour,  and  welfare?  Hence  n 
«  derire  leHona  of  meeknesi  an<]  jKilicncG  to  be  ex 
(Mtowaidt  orur  neighlmor,  in  hearing  Iiia  infimiit 
■i  nteaiTMgtfl,  fai  remitting  any  wrongs  or  dwco 
ttria  fweircd  frfim  tlm. 

An  we  apt  to  be  rude  in  our  deportment,  liarsh 
m  knguage,  or  rigoroiw  in  our  dealing  Wwarda  o 
<*«■?  Di>  we  not  railicT,  in  wr^rd  iind  deed,  U 
madtunrj!  BoftJy,  very  indidgenlly  ?  Do  we 
'•P7forfimIt*,or  toplck  (juarrel*  with  r/ur*elTe», 
«P  M  any  tfaii^  naiil  or  d„ac  by  ««,  nwUy  w  uj 
^  pTjHwU  to  charge  blame  on  irtirselvt*,  lo 
»t7  nemnrce  on  oor  acliotut,  tu  make  foul  conrtr 
Mir  w'>rds,  to  blazon  our  defcrt*,  or  aggrav 
Wf&iCng.?  iJo  we  not  ratliCT  i;onnive  at  and  com 
•"  l>l«n»ho!  ?  Bo  we  not  excuee  and  cxtenuftte 
•"»  Times? 
Cao  we  find  m  our  hearts  to  frame  virulent  in' 
to  dart  bitter  taunts  and  »cofli*  agsiiiMt  < 
.to  nurfler  our  ofwa  credit  by  «land(!T,  to  bla 
to  maim  it  by  rcj>r<«ib,  to  protitita 
;urriloun  abiiw;  ? 
KjmtKtion, 
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judgment  or  censure  we  should  be  towards  our  neigh- 
bour; how  very  tender  and  careful  we  should  be  of 
any wiae  wronging  or  hurting  his  fame. 

Thus  reflecting  on  ourselves^  and  mnlnng  our  prac- 
tice towards  ourselves  the  pattern  of  our  dealing  with 
others^  we  shall  not  fail  to  discharge  what  is  prescribed 
to  us  in  this  law :  and  so  we  have  here  a  rule  of  charity. 
But  farther, 

2.  Loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  doth  also  im- 
port the  measure  of  our  love  towards  him ;  iAmt  it  should 
be  commensurate  and  equal  in  degree  to  that  love 
which  we  bear  and  exercise  towards  ourselves.  St.  Peter* 
once  and  again  doth  exhort  us  "to  love  one  another* 
ifCTsv&s,  with  an  outstretched  affection:  and  how  fiff 
that  affection  should  be  stretched  we  are  here  informed; 
even  that  it  should  reach  the  farthest  that  can  be,  or  to 
a  parity  with  that  intense  love  which  we  do  bear  in 
heart  and  express  in  performance  towards  ourselves :  so 
that  we  do  either  bring  down  our  self-love  to  such  a 
moderation,  or  raise  up  our  charity  to  such  a  fervency, 
that  both  come  to  be  adjusted  in  the  same  even  levd. 
This  is  that  pitch  at  which  we  should  aim  and  aspire; 
this  is  that  perfection  of  charity  which  our  Lord  re- 
commendeth  to  us  in  that  injunction,  *^Be  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."^ 

That  this  sense  of  the  words  is  included,  yea,  chiefly 
intended,  divers  reasons  will  evince.     For, 

1.  The  most  natural  signification  and  common  use  of 
the  phrase  doth  import  thus  much ;  and  any  one  at 
first  hearing  would  so  understand  the  words. 

a  1  Pet  L  22. ;  iv.  8.  •»  Matt  ▼.  48. 
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2.  It  m^eHreth  by  comparing  this  precepl  with  tbu 
towhichitisannexedy  ^' of  loYin^  God  with  aD  our  heart 
and  with  all  our  soid;^  whidi  manifestly  de^neth  the 
qiDuuitity  and  d^ree  of  that  Iotc:  cooiseqimtly  the  Eke 
determination  is  intended  in  this  precept^  which  is  ex- 
pressed to  resemUe  that,  or  dedgned  in  like  manner  to 
qiuJify  and  boond  onr  doty  towards  our  neighbour. 

3.  If  the  law  doth  not  dgnify  thns  mnch,  it  doth 
badly  signify  any  thing;  not,  at  least,  any  thing  of 
direction  or  nse  to  ns :  for  no  man  is  ignorant  that  he 
is  obliged  to  lore  his  ndgfabour ;  bnt  how  fiir  that  loxe 
must  extend  is  the  pmnt  wherdn  most  of  us  do  need  to 
be  resolved,  and  without  satisfiEU^tion  in  which  we  shall 
bidly  do  any  thing:  for  as  he  that  oweth  money  will 
not  pay  except  he  can  tell  how  much  it  is ;  so  to  know 
the  duty  will  not  ayail  towards  effectual  observance  of 
it,  if  its  measure  be  not  fixed. 

4.  Indeed,  the  law  otherwise  understood  will  rather 
be  apt  to  misguide  than  to  (Urect  us ;  inducing  us  to 
apprehend  that  we  shall  satisfy  its  intent,  and  suf- 
ficiently discharge  our  duty,  by  practising  charity  in 
any  low  d^ree  or  mean  instance.     Also, 

5.  The  former  sense,  which  is  imquestionable,  doth 
infer  and  establish  this;  because  similitude  of  love, 
morally  speaking,  cannot  consist  with  inequality  thereof: 
for  if  in  considerable  degrees  we  love  ourselves  more 
than  others,  assuredly  we  shall  fail  both  in  exerting 
Bach  internal  acts  of  affection,  and  in  performing  such 
external  offices  of  kindness  toward  them,  as  wc  do 
exert  and  perform  in  regard  to  ourselves ;  whence  this 
law»  taken  merely  as  a  rule,  demanding  a  confused  and 

VOL.  II.  N 
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imperfect  similitude  of  practice,  will  have  no  dear 
obligation  or  certain  efficiency. 

6.  But  farther  to  assure  this  exposition^  I  shall 
declare  that  the  duty  thus  interpreted  is  agreeable  to 
reason^  and  may  justly  be  required  of  us  upon  consider- 
ations, which  together  will  serve  to  press  the  observance 
of  it  according  to  such  measure. 

1.  It  is  ^reasonable  that  we  should  thus  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  because  he  is  as  ourselves,  or 
really  in  all  considerable  respects  the  same  with  us :  we 
concur  with  him  in  all  that  is  necessary,  substantial, 
and  stable ;  we  differ  from  him  only  in  things  contin- 
gent, circumstantial,  and  variable;  in  the  which,  of 
course  or  by  chance,  we  are  liable  in  a  small  time  as 
much  to  differ  from  ourselves :  in  such  respects  we  are 
not  the  same  to-day  that  we  were  yesterday,  and  shall 
be  to-morrow ;  for  we  shift  our  circumstances  as  we  do 
our  clothes ;  our  bodies  are  in  continual  flux,  and  our 
souls  do  much  conform  to  their  alteration ;  our  temper 
and  complexion  do  vary  with  our  air,  our  diet,  our 
conversation,  our  fortunes,  our  age ;  our  parts  grow  and 
decay;  our  principles  and  judgments,  our  affections  and 
desires  are  never  fixed,  and  seldom  rest  long  in  the 
same  place ;  all  our  outward  state  doth  easily  change 
face :  so  that  if  we  consider  the  same  person  in  youth 
and  in  age,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  prosperity  and 
in  distress,  may  we  not  say.  Quantum  mutatus  ab  iUol 
How  quite  another  man  is  he  grown  I  Yet  shall  a  man 
for  Buch  alterations  surcease  or  abate  his  love  to  him- 
self?  Why,  then,  in  regard  to  t\ie  'Gka  aaSst^Twifta,  duJl 
re  less  affect  our  neiglibo\ur,^\io\^«ii^x^R^^^'6«^ 
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ill  kR  V I  common  nature,  wliicli  alono  tlmnigh  all  those  vi 
I  liiudcH  Htickcth  fiiot  in  us;  ^vho  is  the  most  oxp 
jtmrti*'!  *^^^  "f  u«,  (or  mthor  a  copy,  ilniwn  by  the  i» 
jj  jijp#  ham],  of  the  uoiuo  originnl,)  another  self,  attinxl  i 
iigtittjii5i^  divenw  giirb  of  circnnwtanoort?  Do  we  not,  so  fa 
^tk«il/^  we  dcHpino  or  dlKaftbct  him,  by  consequonco  sligh 
halo  ourwjlvOH;  seeing  (except  baiH)  personidity,  < 
know  not  what  niotapliysiwil  identity)  there  is  notl 
in  Imn  diftcrcnt  from  what  is,  or  wluit  may  be,  in  \i 
2.  It  in  just  that  we  should  love  our  neigh 
equally  with  ourwdvos,  becanse  he  really  no  less 
wrveth  love,  or  because,  upon  a  fair  judgment,  ho 
appear  orpially  amiable,  .lustice  is  Imiuirtial,  am 
g^'^'  iptrdoth  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  abstnv 
froni  thftir  relation  to  this  or  that  i)ersou ;  when 
<mr  neighbour  seem  worthy  of  atlection  no  less 
we,  it  (leuiandeth  that  iu*.c(H'dingly  we  should  love 
no  lesH. 

And  what  groiuid  can  there  be  of  loving  oursi 
which  may  not  as  well  ])e  found  in  others?  Is 
dowmciits  of  nature,  Im  it  accomplishments  of  1 
ledgo,  iH  it  ornaments  of  virtue,  is  it  ao(50utremc: 
fortune?  Hut  is  not  our  neighbcmr  possessed  t 
wmo?  is  ho  not,  at  leiwt,  capable  *  '*^^ 

and  acfjuiHt  of  them  depending 
bounty  of  (kxl  %  or  upon  ftumltlei 
di8p(jnso<l  to  all?    May  not  anj 
wiao  and  as  good  as  wo?    Wh« 
wtecin,  why  not  affect ) 
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US  alter  the  case  ?    Is  self^  as  self^  lovely  or  valuable? 
Doth  that  respect  lend  any  worth  or  price  to  thmgs? 

Likewise,  what  more  can  justice  find  in  our  neigh- 
bour to  obstruct  or  depress  our  love  than  it  may  observe 
in  ourselves  ?  Hath  he  greater  infirmities  or  defects,  is 
he  more  liable  to  errors  and  miscarriages,  is  he  guilty  of 
worse  faults  than  we  ?  If,  without  arrogance  and  vanity, 
we  cannot  affirm  this,  then  are  we  as  unworthy  of  love 
as  he  can  be ;  and  refusing  any  degree  thereof  to  him, 
we  may  as  reasonably  withdraw  the  same  from  our- 
selves. 

3.  It  is  fit  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  love  our 
neighbour  equally  with  ourselves,  because  all  charity 
beneath  self-love  is  defective,  and  all  self-love  above 
charity  is  excessive. 

It  is  an  imperfect  charity  which  doth  not  respect  our 
neighbour  according  to  his  utmost  merit  and  worth, 
which  doth  not  heartily  desire  his  good,  which  doth  not 
earnestly  promote  his  advantage  in  every  kind,  according 
to  our  ability  and  opportunity :  and  what  beyond  this 
can  we  do  for  ourselves  ? 

If  in  kind  or  degree  we  transcend  this,  it  is  not 
virtuous  love  or  true  friendship  to  ourselves,  but  a  vain 
fondness  or  perverse  dotage ;  proceeding  from  inordinate 
dispositions  of  soul,  grounded  on  foolish  conceits,  beget- 
ting foul  qualities  and  practices ;  envy,  strife,  ambition, 
avarice,  and  the  like. 

4.  Equity  requireth  that  we  should  love  our  neigh- 
bour  to  tbia  degree,  because  we  are  apt  to  claim  the 
same  measure  of  love  from  otWta.    ^om^Ti^Kss^t 
"  slight  affection  will  satisfy  us  •,  ^e  csKMio\.\stQ^V^^ 
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least  disregard  or  coldness ;  to  love  us  a  little  is  all  one 
to  us  as  not  to  love  us  at  all :  it  is  therefore  equitable 
that  we  should  be  engaged  to  the  same  height  of  charity 
towards  others ;  otherwise  we  should  be  allowed  in  our 
dealings  to  use  double  weights  and  measures,  which  is 
plain  iniquity.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  ridiculously 
absurd  than  that  we  should  pretend  to  receive  that  from 
others  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  yield  to  them  upon 
the  same  groimd  and  title  ?^ 

5.  It  is  needful  that  so  great  a  charity  should  be 
prescribed,  because  none  inferior  thereto  will  reach 
divers  weighty  ends  designed  in  this  law ;  namely,  the 
general  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  lives  in  mutual 
society  and  intercourse :  for  if  in  considerable  degree 
we  do  affect  ourselves  beyond  others,  we  shall  be  con- 
tinually bickering  and  clashing  with  them  about  points 
of  interest  and  credit ;  scrambling  with  them  for  what 
may  be  had,  and  clambering  to  get  over  them  in  power 
and  dignity :  whence  all  the  passions  annoying  our 
souls,  and  all  the  mischiefs  disturbing  our  lives,  must 
needs  ensue* 

6.  That  entire  love  which  we  owe  to  God  our 
Creator,  and  to  Christ  our  Redeemer,  doth  exact  from 
us  no  less  a  measure  of  charity  than  this :  for,  seeing 
they  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  themselves  to  bear  an 
immense  love  to  men,  and  have  charged  us  therein  to 
imitate  them ;  it  becometh  us,  in  conformity,  in  duty, 
in  gratitude  to  them,  to  bear  the  highest  we  can,  that 
is,  the  same  as  we  bear  to  ourselves :  for  how  can  we 

*  Prov.  XX,  10. 
N   3 
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love  God  enough,  or  with  all  our  bouI,  if  we  do  not 
accord  with  him  in  loymg  his  friends  and  relations,  his 
servants,  his  children,  with  most  entire  affection? 

If  in  God's  judgment  they  are  equal  to  us ;  if  in  his 
affection  and  care  they  have  an  equal  share;  if  he  in  all 
his  dealings  is  indifferent  and  impartial  towards  all; 
how  can  our  judgment,  our  affection,  our  behaviour  be 
right,  if  they  do  not  conspire  with  him  in  the  same 
measures? 

7.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  and  genius  of  our  religion 
do  imply  obligation  to  this  pitch  of  charity,  upon  yarious 
accoimts. 

It  representeth  all  worldly  goods  and  matters  of 
private  interest  as  very  inconsiderable  and  unworthy  of 
our  affection,  thereby  subtracting  the  fuel  of  immoderate 
self-love. 

It  enjoineth  us  for  all  our  particular  concerns  entirely 
to  rely  upon  Providence ;  so  barring  solicitude  for  our- 
selves, and  disposing  an  equal  care  for  others. 

It  declareth  every  man  so  weak,  so  vile,  so  wretched, 
so  guilty  of  sin  and  subject  to  misery,  so  for  all  good 
wholly  indebted  to  the  pure  grace  and  mercy  of  God, 
that  no  man  can  have  reason  to  dote  on  himself,  or  to 
prefer  himself  before  others :  we  need  not  cark,  or  prog, 
or  scrape  for  ourselves,  being  assured  that  God  suf- 
ficiently careth  for  us. 

In  its  account  the  fruits  and  recompences  of  love  to 
others  in  advantage  to  ourselves  do  far  surpass  all  pre- 
sent interests  and  enjoyments :  whence,  in  effect,  the 
more  or  less  we  love  others,  answerably  the  more  or 
less  we  love  ourselves;  so  that  charity  and  self-love 
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become  comcident,  and  both  run  together  evenly  in  one 

It  recommendeth  to  us  the  imitation  of  God's  love 
and  bounty*;  which  are  absolutely  pure,  without  any 
regard,  any  capacity  of  benefit  redoimding  to  himself. 

It  commandeth  us  heartily  to  love  even  our  bitterest 
enemies  and  most  cruel  persecutors ;  which  cannot  be  per- 
fomied  without  a  proportionable  abatement  of  self-love. 
It  ohargeth  us  not  only  freely  to  impart  our  sub- 
stance, but  willingly  to  expose  our  lives,  for  the  good 
of  our  brethren  ^ :  in  which  case  charity  doth  plainly 
match  self-love;  for  what  hath  a  man  more  dear  or 
{H^ecious  than  his  life  to  lay  out  for  himself? 

It  representeth  all  men  (considering  their  divine 
extraction,  and  being  formed  after  God's  image,  their 
designation  for  eternal  glory  and  happiness^  their  par- 
taking of  the  common  redemption  by  the  undertakings 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  their  being  objects  of  God's 
tender  affection  and  care)  so  very  considerable,  that  no 
regard  beneath  the  highest  will  befit  them. 

It  also  declareth  us  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  so 
greatly  concerned  in  their  good,  (we  being  "  all  one  in 
Christ,"  and  "members  one  of  another %")  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  their  welfare, 
and  a  sympathy  in  their  adversity,  as  our  own. 

It  condemneth  self-love,  self-pleasing,  self-seeking, 
as  great  faults  ^ ;  which  yet  (even  in  the  highest  excess) 

»  Matt  V.  45.  ''  1  John,  iii.  16. 

"  Gal.  iiL  28.  John,  xvii.  21.  Rom.  xiL  5.  1  Cor.  xii.  26.  John, 
ziu.  35. 

*  2  Tim.  iiL;^2.  2  Pet.  U.  10.  Rom.xv.  1.  Phil.  ii.  4.  1  Cor.  x. 
24, ;    xiii.  5. 
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do  not  seem  absolutely  bad^  or  otherwise  cnlpabky 
than  as  including  partiality^  or  detracting  from  that 
equal  measure  of  charity  which  we  owe  to  others:  for 
surely  we  cannot  love  ourselves  too  much^  if  we  love 
others  equally  with  ourselves ;  we  cannot  seek  our  own 
good  excessively5  if  with  the  same  earnestness  we  seek 
the  good  of  others. 

It  exhibiteth  supernatural  aids  of  grace,  and  con* 
ferreth  that  holy  spirit  of  love,  which  can  serve  to  no 
meaner  purposes,  than  to  quell  that  sorry  principle  of 
niggardly  selfishness,  to  which  corrupt  nature  doth 
incline ;  and  to  enlarge  our  hearts  to  this  divine  extent 
of  goodness. 

8.  Lastly,  many  conspicuous  examples,  proposed  for 
our  direction  in  this  kind  of  practice,  do  imply  this 
degree  of  charity  to  be  required  of  us. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  discourse,  that  the  duty 
thus  understood  is  unpracticable,  nature  violently  sway- 
ing to  those  degrees  of  self-love  which  charity  can 
nowise  reach.  This  exception  (would  time  permit)  I 
should  assoil,  by  showing  how  far,  and  by  what  means, 
we  may  attain  to  such  a  practice ;  (how  at  least,  by 
aiming  at  this  top  of  perfection,  we  may  ascend  nearer 
and  nearer  thereto  ;)  in  the  mean  time  experience  doth 
suflSiciently  evince  possibility ;  and  assuredly  that  may 
be  done,  which  we  see  done  before  us.  And  so  it  is, 
pure  charity  hath  been  the  root  of  such  affections  and 
such  performances  (recorded  by  indubitable  testimony) 
tOTvard  others,  which  hardly  any  man  can  exceed  in 
regard  to  liimself :  nor,  indeed,  \va\)DL  \5afcx^  ^iwaxRfc  «wc 
ppeared    any   heroical  Virtue,    ot  taamowMia  ^^. 
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whereof  charity,  oyerbearing  selfishness  and  sacrificing 
private  interest  to  public  benefit,  hath  not  been  a  main 
ingredient.     For  instance,  then,  — 

Did  not  Abraham  even  prefer  the  good  of  others 
before  his  own,  when  he  gladly  did  quit  his  coimtry, 
patrimony.  Mends,  and  kindred,  to  pass  his  days  in  a 
wandering  pilgrimage,  upon  no  other  encouragement 
than  an  overture  of  blessing  on  his  posterity  ? 

Did  not  the  charity  of  Moses  stretch  thus  far,  when 
for  the  sake  of  his  brethren  he  voluntarily  did  ex- 
change the  splendours  and  delights  of  a  court  for  a 
condition  of  vagrancy  and  servility*;  "  choosing 
rather,"  as  the  Apostle  speaketh,  "  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  P"^  Did  not  it  overstretch,  when  (although  having 
been  grievously  affronted  by  them)  he  wished  that 
rather  his  name  should  be  "expunged  from  God's 
book^"  than  that  their  sin  should  abide  unpardoned  ? 

Did  not  Samuel  exercise  such  a  charity,  when,  being 
ingratefully  and  injuriously  dismounted  from  his  au^ 
thority,  he  did  yet  retain  toward  that  people  a  zealous 
desire  of  their  welfare,  *'  not  ceasing  earnestly  to  pray 
for  them  ?"  * 

Did  not  Jonathan  love  David  equally  with  himself, 
when,  for  his  sake,  he  chose  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  father  and  his  king  ® ;  when,  for  his  advantage,  he  was 
content  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  his  birth,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  a  crown ;  when  he  could  without  envy  or 

»  Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxv. ;  in  Eph.  Or.  vii.  *  Heb.  xi.  25. 

'  Exod.  xxxii.  32.     Bo^Koficu  fier'  kKiivnv  itiro\4(r6cu,  fj  X'^pis  iKiivotv 
v^€a9ai*  tvrws  tip»s  fUyas,    Chrys.  in  Eph.  Or.  vii. 
<  1  Sam.   ziL   23.  '1  Sam.  xx.  30. 
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grudge  look  on  Ae  growing  proqperiiy  of  hk  bujh 
planter^  could  heartily  wish  his  safety,  could  eflfectuaDy 
protect  it,  coidd  purchase  it  to  him  with  his  own  great 
danger  and  trouble;  when  he,  that  in  gallantry  of 
courage  and  virtue  did  yield  to  none,  was  yet  willing 
to  become  inferior  to  one  bom  his  subject,  one  raised 
from  the  dust,  one  ^^ taken  firom  a  sheepcote*; "  so  that 
imrepiningly  and  without  disdain  he  coidd  say,  ^^  Thoa 
shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto 
thee  ?  ^  Are  not  these  pr^nant  evidences,  that  it  was 
truly  said  in  the  story,  ^^  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was 
knit  to  the  soul  of  David,  and  he  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul?"* 

Did  not  the  Psalmist  competently  practise  this  duty, 
when  in  the  sickness  of  his  ingrateful  adversaries  ^'  he 
clothed  himself  with  sackcloth,  he  hiunbled  his  soul 
with  fasting;  he  bowed  down  heavily  as  one  that 
moumeth  for  his  mother  ?  "  * 

Were  not  Elias,  Jeremy,  and  other  prophets  as  much 
concerned  for  the  good  of  their  coimtrymen  as  for  their 
own,  when  they  took  such  pains,  when  they  ran  such 
hazards,  when  they  endured  such  hardships,  not  only 
for  them,  but  from  them ;  being  requited  with  hatred 
and  misusage  for  endeavouring  to  reclaim  them  firom 
sin,  and  stop  them  from  ruin? 

May  not  the  holy  Apostles  seem  to  have  loved  man- 
kind beyond  themselves,  when  for  its  instruction  and 
reformation,  for  reconciling  it  to  God,  and  procuiing 
its  salvation,  they  ^adly  did  imdertake  and  undergo 

a  Psalm  Ixxviii.  70.  ''  1  Sam.  xxiiL  17. 

^  1  Sam.  xviiL  1. ;  xx.  17.  ^  Psalm  xxxy.  13»  14. 
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80  many  rough  difficulties^  bo  many  formidable  dangers, 
sach  irksome  piuns  and  troubles,  such  extreme  wants 
and  losses,  such  grievous  ignominies  '  and  disgraces ; 
slighting  all  concerns  of  their  own,  and  relinquishing 
whatever  was  most  dear  to  them  (their  safety,  their 
liberty,  their  ease,  their  estate,  their  reputation,  their 
pleasure,  their  very  blood  and  breath)  for  the  welfare 
of  others ;  even  of  those  who  did  spitefully  malign  and 
cruelly  abuse  them  ? 

Survey  but  the  life  of  one  among  them ;  mark  the 
wearisome  travels  he  underwent  over  all  the  earth,  the 
solicitous  cares  which  did  possess  his  mind  ^^  for  all  the 
churches ; "  the  continual  toils  and  drudgeries  sustained 
by  him,  in  preaching,  by  word  and  writing,  in  visiting, 
in  admonishing,  in  all  pastoral  employments ;  the  im- 
prisonments, the  stripes,  the  reproaches,  the  oppositions 
and  persecutions  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  sorts  of 
people,  which  he  suffered;  the  pinching  wants,  the 
desperate  hazards,  the  lamentable  distresses  with  the 
which  he  did  ever  conflict  * :  peruse  those  black  cata- 
logues of  his  afflictions  registered  by  himself;  then  tell 
me  how  much  his  charity  was  inferior  to  his  self-love  ? 
Did  not  at  least  the  one  vie  with  the  other,  when  he, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  was  content  "  to  be 
absent  from  the  Lord**,"  or  suspended  from  a  certain 
fruition  of  glorious  beatitude ;  resting  in  this  imcom- 
fortable  state,  in  "this  fleshly  tabernacle,  wherein  he 
groaned,  being  burdened  %"  and  longing  for  enlarge- 
ment?    Did  he  not  somewhat  beyond  himself  love 

*  2  Cor.  xL  23. ;  iv.  8.     1  Cor.  iv.  11. 

»»  PhiL  L  24.  '^  2  Cor.  v.  1,  &c. 
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those  men^  for  whose  salvation  he  wished  himself  ^  ac- 
cursed £rom  Christy"  or  debarred  from  the  assured 
enjoyment  of  eternal  felicity;  those  very  men  by 
whom  he  had  been  stoned^  had  been  scourged^  had  been 
often  beaten  to  extremity,  from  whom  he  had  received 
manifold  indignities  and  outrages?^ 

Did  not  they  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
who  sold  their  possessions,  and  distributed  the  prices  of 
them  for  relief  of  their  indigent  brethren?®  Did  not 
most  of  the  ancient  saints  and  fathers  mount  near  the 
top  of  this  duty,  of  whom  it  is  by  unquestionable 
records  testified,  that  they  did  freely  bestow  all  their 
private  estate  and  substance  on  the  poor,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God  and  edification  of  his 
people  ?     Finally, 

Did  not  our  Lord  himself  in  our  nature  exemplify 
this  duty,  yea,  by  his  practice  far  outdo  his  precept? 
For  he  who,  from  the  brightest  glories,  from  the  im- 
mense riches,  from  the  ineffable  joys  and  felicities  of 
his  celestial  kingdom,  did  willingly  stoop  down  to 
assume  the  garb  of  a  servant,  to  be  clothed  with  the 
infirmities  of  flesh,  to  become  ^^a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief;"  he  who  for  our  sake  vouch- 
safed to  live  in  extreme  penury  and  disgrace,  to  feel 
hard  want,  sore  travail,  bitter  persecution,  most  grievous 
shame  and  anguish ;  he  who  not  only  did  contentedly 
bear,  but  purposely  did  choose  to  be  accused,  to  be 
slandered,  to  be  reviled,  to  be  mocked,  to  be  tortured, 
to  pour  forth  his  heart  blood  upon  a  cross,  for  the  sake 

»  Rom.  ix.  3.  •>  2  Cor.  xl  24,  25.     1  Thess.  ii.  15. 

^  Acts,  iv.  34. 
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of  an  unprofitable,  an  unworthy,  an  Impious,  an  in- 
grateful  generation ;  for  the  salvation  of  his  open  ene- 
mies *,  of  base  apostates,  of  perverse  rebels,  of  villanous 
traitors ;  he  who,  in  the  height  of  his  mortal  agonies, 
did  sue  for  the  pardon  of  his  cruel  murderers ;  who  did 
send  his  Apostles  to  them,  did  cause  so  many  wonders 
to  be  done  before  them,  did  furnish  all  means  requisite 
to  convert  and  save  them ;  —  he  that  acted  and  suffered 
all  this,  and  more  than  can  be  expressed,  with  perfect 
frankness  and  good-will  ^ ;  did  he  not  signally  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  to  the  utmost  measure  ?  Did  not 
in  him  virtue  conquer  nature,  and  charity  triumph 
over  self-love?  This  he  did  to  seal  and  impress  his 
doctrine ;  to  show  us  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we 
can  do  by  his  grace ;  to  oblige  us  and  to  encourage  us 
unto  a  conformity  with  him  in  this  respect ;  for,  "Walk 
in  love,"  saith  the  Apostle,  ^'  as  Christ  hath  also  loved 
us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  ®;''  and,  "  This,"  saith 
he  himself,  ^'is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  ^  And  how  can  I  better 
conclude,  than  in  the  recommendation  of  such  an 
example  ? 

**  Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God,  even 
our  Father,  who  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  ever- 
lasting consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace,  com-* 
fort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good  word 
and  work."® 

•  Rom.  ▼.  6.  8.  10.     1  Pet  iii.  18.     £ph.  ii.  1.     Col.  ii.  13.    Chrys. 
in  £ph.  Or.  yii. ;  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxxii.  *>  Heb.  xii.  2. 

'  £ph.  T.  1,  2.     I  John,  iii.  16.  '^  John,  xv.  12. ;  xiii.  S4. 

^  S  Tbess.  it  16. 
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SECOND  SERMON. 


Matt.  xxiL  39. 
Thau  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself, 

I  HAVE  formerly  discoursed  on  these  words^  and  then 
showed  how  they  do  import  two  observable  particulars: 
Firsts  a  rule  of  our  charity^  or  that  it  should  be  Uke  in 
nature ;  then  a  measure  of  it^  or  that  it  should  be  equal 
in  degree  to  the  love  which  we  do  bear  to  ourselves. 
Of  this  latter  interpretation  I  did  assign  divers  reasons, 
urging  the  observance  of  the  precept  according  to  that 
notion:  but  one  material  pointy  scantiness  of  time 
woidd  not  allow  me  to  consider ;  which  is^  the  removal 
of  an  exception,  to  which  that  interpretation  is  very 
liable,  and  which  is  apt  to  discourage  from  a  serious 
application  to  the  practice  of  this  duty  so  expounded. 

If,  it  may  be  said,  the  precept  be  thus  understood,  as 
to  oblige  us  to  love  our  neighbours  equally  with  our- 
selves, it  will  prove  unpracticable,  such  a  charity  being 
merely  romantic  and  imaginary ;  for  who  doth,  who  can 
love  his  neighbour  in  this  degree  ?  Nature  powerftJIy 
doth  resist,  common  sense  plainly  doth  forbid,  that  we 
should  do  so ;  a  natural  instinct  doth  prompt  us  to  love 
ourselves,  and  we  are  forcibly  driven  thereto  by  an 
unavoidable  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  resulting  from 
the  constitution  of  our  body  and  aoui,  ^o  iTa&t  our  own 
Hgood  or  evil  are  very  eensiUe  to  \>b-  Vasx^as^  ^'^ 
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have  no  such  potent  inclination  to  love  others ;  we  hai 
no  sense,  or  a  very  fsunt  one,  of  what  another  doth  enjc 
or  endure.  Doth  not  therefore  nature  plainly  sugges 
that  our  neighbour's  good  cannot  be  so  considerable 
w  as  our  own  ?  Especially,  when  charity  doth  clash  wi 
fldf-love,  or  when  there  is  a  competition  between  o 
neighbour's  interest  and  our  own,  is  it  possible  that  ^ 
should  not  be  partial  to  our  own  side  ?  Is  not  therefo 
this  precept  such  as  if  we  should  be  commanded  to  fl 
or  to  do  that  which  natural  propension  will  certaii] 
hinder? 

In  answer  to  this  exception,  I  say,  first, 

L  Be  it  so,  that  we  can  never  attain  to  love  o 
neighbour  altogether  so  much  as  ourselves,  yet  may 
be  reasonable  that  we  should  be  enjoined  to  do  so ;  f 

Laws  must  not  be  depressed  to  our  imperfection,  i 
rules  bent  to  our  obliquity ;  but  we  must  ascend  towt 
the  perfection  of  them,  and  strive  to  conform  our  pn 
tice  to  their  exactness.  If  what  is  prescribed  be  i 
cording  to  the  reason  of  things  just  and  fit,  it  is  enouj 
although  our  practice  will  not  reach  it ;  for  what 
maineth  may  be  supplied  by  repentance  and  humi] 
m  him  that  should  obey,  by  mercy  and  pardon  in  1 
that  doth  command. 

In  the  prescription  of  duty  it  is  just,  that  what  n 
be  required,  even  in  rigour,  should  be  precisely  del 
mined,  though,  in  execution  of  justice  or  dispensatioi 
wcompence,  consideration  may  be  had  of  our  weakn 
whereby  both  the  authority  of  our  governor  may 
iDtontained,  and  his  clemency  gloin&ed. 

It  18  of  great  use,  that  by  compmii^  \)aa  ^»J« 
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our  practice^  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  one  discerning 
the  defect  of  the  other^  we  may  be  humbled^  may  be 
sensible  of  our  impotency,  may  thence  be  forced  to 
seek  the  helps  of  grace,  and  the  benefit  of  mercy. 

Were  the  rule  never  so  low,  our  practice  would  come 
beneath  it ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  it  should  be 
high,  that  at  least  we  may  rise  higher  in  performance 
than  otherwise  we  should  do ;  for  the  higher  we  aim, 
the  nearer  we  shall  go  to  the  due  pitch,  as  he  that 
aimeth  at  heaven,  although  he  cannot  reach  it,  will 
yet  shoot  higher  than  he  that  aimeth  only  at  the 
house-top. 

The  height  of  duty  doth  prevent  sloth  and  decay  in 
virtue,  keeping  us  in  wholesome  exercise  and  in  con- 
tinual improvement,  while  we  be  always  climbing 
toward  the  top,  and  straining  unto  further  attainment*; 
the  sincere  prosecution  of  which  course,  as  it  will  be 
more  profitable  unto  us,  so  it  will  be  no  less  acceptable 
to  God  than  if  we  could  thoroughly  fulfil  the  law ;  for 
in  judgment  God  will  only  reckon  upon  the  sincerity 
and  earnestness  of  our  endeavour,  so  that  if  we  have 
done  bur  best,  it  will  be  taken  as  if  we  had  done  all 
"  Our  labour  will  not  be  lost  in  the  Lord^;"  for  the 
degrees  of  performance  will  be  considered,  and  he  that 
hath  done  his  duty  in  part  shall  be  proportionabl/ 
recompensed,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  *^Eveiy 
man  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  according  to  his  own 
work."®  Hence,  sometimes  we  are  enjoined  to  ^'be 
perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect^,"  and  to  be 

a  Phil.  iii.  12.  M  Cor.  xv.  58.     1  Thess.  L  3.     Heb.  yl  la 

«  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  **  Matt.  v.  48. ;  xix.  21. 
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"hdj  as  Grod  is  holy*;"  otherwhile  to  "go  on  to  per- 
fection V  and  to  "press  toward  the  mark® :**  which 
precepts  in  effect  do  import  the  same  thing ;  but  the 
latter  implieth  the  former^  although  in  attainment  im- 
poesible^  yet  in  attempt  very  profitable :  and  surely  he 
is  likely  to  write  best,  who  proposeth  to  himself  the 
fairest  copy  for  his  imitation. 

In  fine,  if  we  do  act  what  is  possible,  or,  as  we  can 
do,  conform  to  the  rule  of  duty,  we  may  be  sure  that 
no  impossibility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  sublime  law, 
can  prejudice  us. 

I  say,  of  any  other  law ;  for  it  is  not  only  this  law 
to  which  this  exception  may  be  made,  but  many  others, 
perhaps  every  one  evangelical  law,  are  alike  repugnant 
to  corrupt  nature,  and  seem  to  surmount  our  ability. 

But  neither  is  the  performance  of  this  task  so  im- 
possible, or  so  desperately  hard,  (if  we  take  the  right 
course,  and  use  proper  means  toward  it,)  as  is  supposed: 
IB  may  somewhat  appear,  if  we  will  weigh  the  follow- 
ing considerations  :  — 

1.  Be  it  considered,  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our 
account,  when  we  do  look  on  the  impossibility  or  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  practice,  as  it  appeareth  at  present. 
Wore  we  have  seriously  attempted,  and  in  a  good 
method,  by  due  means,  earnestly  laboured  to  achieve  it ; 
for  many  things  cannot  be  done  at  first,  or  with  a  small 
practice,  which  by  degrees  and  a  continued  endeavour 
^y  be  effected.  Divers  things  are  placed  at  a  distance, 
80  that  without  passing  through  the  interjacent  way  we 

»  I  Pet  i.  16.  ^  Col.  iv.  12.     Heb.  vi.  i. 

*  PhiL  iii  14. 
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cannot  arrive  at  them ;  divers  things  seem  hard  befoie 
trial,  which  afterward  prove  very  easy.  It  is  impoe- 
sible  to  fly  up  to  the  top  of  a  steeple;  but  we  may 
ascend  thither  by  steps.  We  cannot  get  to  Bome  witb- 
out  crossing  the  seas,  and  travelling  through  Fianoe 
or  Grermany ;  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  a  subtile  theo- 
rem in  geometry,  if  we  pitch  on  it  first ;  but  if  we 
begin  at  the  simple  principles,  and  go  forward  through 
the  intermediate  propositions,  we  may  easily  attain  a 
demonstration  of  it.  It  is  hard  to  swim,  to  danoe,  to 
play  on  an  instrument ;  but  a  little  trial,  or  a  competoot 
exercise,  will  render  those  things  easy  to  us.  So  may 
the  practice  of  this  duty  seem  impossible,  or  insuperaUy 
difficult,  before  we  have  employed  divers  means,  and 
voided  divers  impediments,  before  we  have  inured  our 
minds  and  affections  to  it,  before  we  have  tried  our 
forces  in  some  instances  thereof,  previous  to  others  (^a  i 
higher  strain,  and  nearer  the  perfection  of  it. 

If  we  would  set  ourselves  to  exercise  charity  in  thoaa 
instances  whereof  we  are  at  first  capable  without  muA 
reluctancy,  and  thence  proceed  toward  others  of  a 
higher  nature,  we  may  find  such  improvement,  and 
taste  such  content  therein,  that  we  may  soon  arise  to 
incredible  degrees  thereof,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  we 
may  attain  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  will  seem  to  us  base 
and  vain  to  consider  our  own  good  before  that  rf 
others,  in  any  sensible  measure ;  and  that  nature  wliicb 
now  so  mightily  doth  contest  in  favour  of  ourselves 
may  in  time  give  way  to  a  better  nature,  bom  rf 
custom,  affecting  the  good  of  others.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, a  present  sense  or  experience  raise  in  our  minds » 
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prejudice  against  tlie  possibility  or  practicableness  of 
this  duty. 

2.  Let  us  consider  that^  in  some  respects,  and  in 
divers  instances,  it  is  very  feasible  to  love  our  neighbour 
no  less  than  ourselves. 

We  may  love  our  neighbour  truly  and  sincerely, 
*'out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith 
unfeigned*,"  as  St.  Paul  doth  prescribe ;  or,  according 
to  St.  Peter's  injimction,  ^^from  a  pure  heart  love  one 
Mother  fervently*;"  and  in  this  respect  we  can  do  no 
more  toward  ourselves ;  for  truth  admitteth  no  degrees; 
dncerity  is  a  pure  and  complete  thing,  exclusive  of  all 
iftixture  or  alloy. 

-  And  as  to  external  acts,  at  least  it  is  plain  that 
duurity  toward  others  may  reach  self-love,  for  we  may 
1»  as  serious,  as  vigorous,  as  industrious  in  acting  for 
our  neighbour's  good,  as  we  can  be  in  pursuing  our 
own  designs  and  interests,  for  reason  easily  can  manage 
•nd  govern  external  practice ;  and  common  experience 
Aoweth  the  matter  to  this  extent  practicable,  seeing 
that  often  men  do  employ  as  much  diligence  on  the 
concerns  of  others,  as  they  can  do  on  their  own  (being 
•ble  to  do  no  more  than  their  best  in  either  case): 
ifherefore,  in  this  respect,  charity  may  vie  with  selfish- 
Aess ;  and  practising  thus  far,  may  be  a  step  to  mount 
lugher. 

Also  rational  consideration  will  enable  us  to  perform 
•ome  interior  acts  of  charity  in  the  highest  degree ;  for 
^  we  do  but  (as  without  much  difficulty  we  may  do) 
•Pply  our  mind  to  weigh  the  qualities  and  the  actions 

»  1  Tim.  L  6.  "1  Pet.  L  22.    Rom.  xii.  9. 
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of  our  neighbour^  we  may  thence  obtain  a  true  opnioii 
and  just  esteem  of  him ;  and^  secluding  gross  folly  (X 
.flattery  of  ourselves^  how  can  we  in  that  respect  or 
instance  be  more  kind  or  benign  to  ourselves? 

Is  it  not  also  within  the  compass  of  our  ability  ta 
repress  those  passions  of  soul,  the  eruption  where(^ 
tendeth  to  the  wrong,  damage,  and  offence  of  oof 
neighbour?  in  regard  to  which  practice  St.  Paul  B&na^ 
eth,  that  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled :  "  Love,"  saith  h^ 
**  worketh  no  evil  to  his  neighbour ;  therefore  love  w 
the  fulfilling  of  the  Law*."  And  what  more,  in  thil 
respect,  can  we  perform  for  ourselves  ? 

3.  We  may  consider,  that  commonly  we  see  men  iiH 
clined  by  other  principles  to  act  as  much  or  more  ft*  I 
the  sake  of  others,  as  they  would  for  themselves.  | 

Moral  honesty  hath  inclined  some,  ambition  and  pcH  j 
pularity  have  excited  others,  to  encounter  the  greateiti' 
dangers,  to  attack  the  greatest  difficulties,  to  export 
their  safety,  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  for  the  welfare  ofi 
their  coimtry.* 

Common  friendship  hath  often  done  as  much,  and. 
brutish  love  (that  mad  friendship  ^y  as  Seneca  callethil]^ 
commonly  doeth  far  more:  for  what  will  not  a  fooU 
lover  undertake  and  achieve  for  his  minion,  althoi]|^ 
she  really  be  the  worst  enemy  he  can  have  ?  yet  kd 
such  a  snake  will  he  not  lavish  his  estate,  prostitute  hid 
honour,  abandon  his  ease,  hazard  his  safety,  shipwreck^ 
his  conscience,  forfeit  his  salvation?*   What  may  not  Ik 

*  Rom.  xiii.  10. 

**  *A\ri9^s  HI  rh  icfpi  rod  (rnovHaloVj  Ka\  rh  rwu  tpiXooy  &€ica  iro\A&  fp^^. 
rtiv  Kfld  T^s  varpi9os,  k^v  Zep  ^epavo0v4i<TK€iy,     Arist.  Eth.  iz.  6. 
^  Insana  amicitia.     Sen.  £p.  ix.  ^  Chrys.  in  £ph.  p.  797* 
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Bdilah  obtain  of  her  Samson,  a  Cleopatra  of  her  An- 
thony, how  prejudicial  soever  it  be  to  his  own  interest 
and  welfare  ? 

Why,  then,  may  not  a  principle  of  charity,  grounded 
on  80  much  better  reason,  and  backed  by  so  much 
Btronger  motives,  be  conceived  able  to  engage  men  to 
the  like  practice  ?  Why  may  not  a  man  be  disposed  to 
do  that  out  of  a  hearty  good-will,  which  he  can  do  out 
«f  vain  conceit  or  vicious  appetite  ?  Why  shall  other 
ibrces  overbear  nature,  and  the  power  of  charity  be  im- 
mble  to  match  it? 

4.  Let  us  consider,  that  those  dispositions  of  soul 
"which  usually  with  so  much  violence  do  thwart  the  ob- 
servance of  this  precept,  are  not  ingredients  of  true 
•elf-love,  by  the  which  we  are  directed  to  regulate  our 
diarity,  but  a  spurious  brood  of  our  folly  and  pravity, 
"which  imply,  not  a  sober  love  of  ourselves,  but  a  cor- 
Mpt  fondness  toward  an  idol  of  our  fancy  mistaken  for 
vorselves, 

^  high  conceit  of  our  worth  or  ability,  of  our  fortune 
«  worldly  state,  of  our  works  and  achievements;  a 
preat  complacence  or  confidence  in  some  endowment  or 
iribuntage  belonging  to  us,  a  stiff  adherence  to  our  own 
"^•ill  or  humour,  a  greedy  appetite  to  some  particular 
^jKterest  or  base  pleasure ;  these  are  those,  not  attendants 
i^Df  natural  self-love,  but  issues  of  unnatural  depravedness 
301  judgment  and  affections,  which  render  our  practice 
•>  exorbitant  in  this  regard,  making  us  seem  to  love 
Ottrselves  so  immoderately,  so  infinitely ;  so  contracting 
^^  souls,  and  drawing  them  inwards,  that  we  appear 
^disposed  to  love  our  neighbour  in  any  considerable 
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degree.  J£  these  (as  by  serious  consideration  they  may 
be)  were  avoided,  or  much  abated,  it  would  not  be 
found  so  grievous  a  matter  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves ;  for  that  sober  love  remaining  behind,  to 
which  nature  inclineth,  and  which  reason  approvedi, 
would  rather  help  to  promote  than  yield  any  obstade  to 
our  charity.  If  such  perverse  selfishness  were  diecked 
and  depressed,  and  natural  kindness  cherished  and  ad- 
vanced, then  true  self-love  and  charity  would  compose 
themselves  into  near  a  just  poise. 

5.  Indeed  (which  we  may  farther  consider)  our  na- 
ture is  not  so  absolutely  averse  or  indisposed  to  the 
practice  of  such  charity,  as  to  those  may  seem  who  view 
it  slightly,  either  in  some  particular  instances,  or  in 
ordinary   practice.      Nature   hath  furnished  us  with 
strong  instincts  for  the  defence  and  sustenance  of  our 
life ;  and  common  practice  is  depraved  by  ill  education 
and  custom.    These  some  men  poring  on  do  imagine  no 
room  left  for  charity  in  the  constitution  of  men ;  but  ^ 
they  consider  not  that  one  of  these  may  be  so  mode-  [ 
rated,  and  the  other  so  corrected,  that  charity  may  have  j 
a  fair  scope  in  men's  hearts  and  practice ;  and  they  slip 
over  divers  pregnant  marks  of  our  natural  indinatioB 
thereto. 

Man  having  received  his  soul  from  the  breath  of  Go4  ! 
and  being  framed  after  the  image  of  his  most  benign  , 
parent,  there  do  yet  abide  in  him  some  features  resem- 
bling God,  and  relics  of  the  divine  original ;  there  areifl 
us  seeds  of  ingenuity,  of  equity,  of  pity,  of  benignitji 
which,  being  cultivated  by  sober  consideration  and  gp^ 
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^vae,  under  the  conduct  and  aid  of  heavenly  grace,  will 
luce  noble  fruits  of  charity. 

The  frame  of  our  nature  so  far  disposeth  us  thereto, 

[ Aat  our  bowels  are  touched  with  sensible  pain  upon  tlw 

[^ew  of  any  calamitous  object ;  our  fancy  is  disturbed  a^ 

report  of  any  disaster  befalling  any  person ;  we  car 

ly  see  or  read  a  tragedy  without  motions  of  com 

)n. 

The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesy,  of  clemency 

[It  first  sight,  without  any  discursive  reflection,  dotl 

obtain  approbation  and  applause  from  us,  being  no  les 

iteful  and  amiable  to  the  mind  than  beauty  to  ou 

MBfes,  harmony  to  our  ears,  fragrancy  to  our  smel 

Ind  sweetness  to  our  palate ;  and  to  the  same  mentt 

sense,  malignity,  cruelty,  harshness,  all  kinds  of  unchf 

litable  dealing,  are  very  disgustful  and  loathsome. 

There  wanteth  not  any  commendation  to  procure 
respect  for  charity  %  nor  any  invective  to  breed  abho: 
rence  of  uncharitableness ;  nature  sufficiently  promp 
ifig  to  favour  the  one  and  to  detest  the  other. 

The  practice  of  the  former,  in  common  language,  hai 
e?er  been  styled  humanity ;  and  the  disposition  fro 
whence  it  floweth  is  called  good-nature :  the  practice 
the  ktter  is  likewise  termed  inhumanity,  and  its  sour 
ill-nature;  as  thwarting  the  common  notions  and  i 
cBnations  of  mankind,  divesting  us  of  our  manhoc 
ttd  rendering  us  a  sort  of  monsters  among  men. 

No  quality  hath  a  clearer  repute,  or  is  commor 
.  owe  admired,  than  generosity,  which  is  a  kind 
wtoal  charity,  or  hath  a  great  spice  \!tveT^oS.\  ^^ ' 
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position  is  tiiore  despised  among  men  than  niggardly 
selfishness ;  whence^  commonly^  men  are  ashamed  to  avow 
self-interest  as  a  principle  of  their  actions  (rather 
fathering  them  on  some  other  cause),  as  being  conscious 
to  themselves  that  it  is  the  basest  of  all  principles.* 

Whatever  the  censurers  and  detractors  of  human 
nature  do  pretend,  yet  even  themselv^  do  admire  pure 
beneficence,  and  contemn  selfishness ;  for,  if  we  look  to 
the  bottom  of  their  intent,  it  is  hence  they  are  bent  to 
slander  mankind  as  void  of  good  nature,  because  out  of 
malignity  they  would  not  allow  it  a  quality  so  excellent 
and  divine. 

Wherefore,  according  to  the  general  judgment  and 
conscience  of  men  (to  omit  other  considerations),  our 
nature  is  not  so  averse  from  charity,  or  destitute  of 
propensions  thereto ;  and  therefore,  cherishing  the  natural 
seeds  of  it,  we  may  improve  it  to  higher  degrees. 

6.  But,  supposing  the  inclinations  of  nature,  as  it 
now  standeth  in  its  depraved  and  crazy  state,  do  so 
mightily  obstruct  the  practice  of  this  duty  in  the  d^ree 
specified,  so  that,  however,  we  cannot  by  any  force  of 
reason  or  philosophy  attain  to  desire  so  much,  or  relish 
so  well,  the  good  •  of  others  as  our  own ;  yet  we  must 
remember,  that  a  subsidiary  power  is  by  the  divine 
mercy  dispensed,  able  to  control  and  subdue  nature  to 
a  compliance,  to  raise  our  practice  above  our  natunl 
forces.  We  have  a  like  averseness  to  other  spiritusl 
duties,  (to  the  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts,  to  the 

*  *EnirifiM<ri  yap  ro7s  iavrohs  fid\urra  ityair&a'i,  jcal  &s  4v  td^xpf  ^OiMi^ 
rovs  iaroKofiOwri.  Arist.  iz.  8. 

'00-^  tiv  0(\t\cop  ff  fiaWov  Hih  rh  KoKhy,  K<d  (f>i\ov  cycaca,  rh  tk  tibm 
Topiriiru     Ibid. 
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mortifying  our  flesh  and  carnal  desires,  to  the  contempt 
of  worldly  things,  and  placing  our  happiness  in  spiritual 
goods,)  yet  we  are  able  to  perform  them  by  the  succour 
of  grace,  and  in  virtue  of  that  onmipotency  which  St. 
Paul  assumed  to  himself  when  he  said»  '^  I  can  do  all 
things  by  Christ  enabling  me.."* 

If  we  can  get  "the  spirit  of  love*,"  (and  assuredly 
we  may  get  it,  if  we  ciyrefiilly  will  seek  it,  with  con- 
stant fervency  imploring  it  from  him  who  hath  pro- 
mised to  bestow  it  on  those  that  ask  it,)  it  will  infuse 
into  our  minds  that  light,  whereby  we  shall  discern  the 
excellency  of  this  duty,  together  with  the  folly  and 
baseness  of  that  selfishness  which  crosseth  it ;  it  will 
kindle  in  our  hearts  charitable  affections,  disposing  us 
to  wish  all  good  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  feel  pleasure 
therein ;  it  will  render  us  "  partakers  of  diat  divine 
nature,"  which  so  will  guide  and  urge  us  in  due  mea- 
sure to  affect  the  benefit  of  others,  as  now  corrupt 
nature  doth  move  us  unmeasurably  to  covet  our  own ; 
being  supported  and  elevated  by  its  virtue,  we  may, 
Bormounting  the  clogs  of  fleshly  s^ise  and  conceit,  soar 
np  to  the  due  pitch  of  charity;    being   deoS&ucroi^ 
^taught  of  Grod  to  love  one  another^;"  and  endowed 
with  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"*  which  are  "love,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  me^ness® ;"  and  "  created  according 
to  God  in  Christ  Jesus'"  to  the  practice  of  answerable 
^good  works."* 

7.  There  are  divers  means  conducible  to  the  abate- 
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ment  of  difficulty  in  this  practice,  whidl  I  shall  propose^ 
referring  the  matter  to  issue  upon  due  trial  of  them. 

1.  Let  us  carefully  weigh  the  value  of  those  things 
which  immoderate  self-love  doth  affect  in  prejudice  to 
charily,  together  with  the  worth  of  those  which  charity 
doth  set  in  balance  to  them. 

Aristotle  himself  doth  observe,  that  the  ground  of 
culpable  self-love,  scraping,  scrambling,  scuffling  for 
particular  interest,  is  men's  high  esteem  and  passion 
for,  and  greedy  appetite  of  wealth,  of  honours,  of  cor- 
poreal pleasures :  whereas  virtuous  persons,  not  admiring 
those  things,  will  constantly  act  for  honesty  sake,  and 
out  of  love  to  their  friends  or  country ;  wherein  al- 
though they  most  really  benefit  and  truly  gratify  th^n- 
selves,  yet  are  they  not  blamed  for  selfishness.* 

And  so  indeed  it  is :  if  we  rightly  did  apprehend  the 
infinite  vanity  of  all  worldly  goods,  the  meanness  of 
private  concerns,  the  true  despicableness  of  all  those 
honours,  those  profits,  those  delights  on  which  com- 
monly men  do  so  dote,  we  should  not  be  so  fond  or 
jealous  of  them,  as  to  scrape  or  scuffle  for  them,  envy- 
ing or  grudging  them  to  others :  if  we  did  conceive  the 
transcendent  worth  of  future  rewards  allotted  to  this 
and  other  virtues,  the  great  considerableness  of  pubHo 
good  at  which  charity  aimeth,  the  many  advantages 
which  may  accrue  to  us  from  our  neighbour's  welfare^ 


^  Oi  fikv  oZf  tis  llfctSos  Bryomts  atrrh,  ^iXa&rovs  KoXown  rovs  iavtMS 
faroviyuomas  rb  7rA.c7oTov  ^i^  xp^f-^'^h  i^^^  rifiais,  Kcd  rjHovcus  reus  (rtfifueruuSs* 
roinwv  ydp  oi  iroXXol  6p4yomoUt  Koi  iairovSdKcuri  irtpi  alrrii,  &s  (ipurra  $m' 
Hih  KoL  ictptiJuixT^^  IffTiv  ol  84  ircpl  ravra  vAtoy4KTai  x^i^^^o^  tws  ^- 
Bvfxlais,  Koti  5Ams  tois  iriBwiy  hoX  t$  aK6y(fTi\i  4^x^f*  — diMeU«f  dj^rotf 
^w  ^iKwinois  iyfiZl^rrcu,     Arist  £th.  iz.  8.     Vid.  tot 
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(enf  ertained  with  complacence^  and  wisely  accommo- 
dated to  onr  itse^)  we  should  not  be  so  averse  from 
tendering  his  good  as  our  own. 

2.  liCt  US  consider  our  real  state  in  the  worid,  in 
dependence  npon  the  pleasure  and  providence  of  Al- 
mighty Goi 

If  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  subsisting  only  by  our 
own  care  and  endeavour,  without  any  other  patronage 
or  help,  it  may  thence  prove  hard  to  regard  the  interests 
of  others  as  comparable  to  our  own.  Seeing,  then,  in 
order  to  our  living  with  any  convenience,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  solicitous  for  our  own  preservation 
and  sustenance;  that  will  engage  us  to  contend  with 
others  as  competitors  for  the  things  we  need,  and  un- 
capable  otherwise  to  attain :  but  if  (as  we  ought  to  do, 
and  the  true  state  of  things  requireth)  we  consider 
ourselves  as  subsisting  under  the  protection  and  by  the 
providence  of  God,  who  no  less  careth  for  us  than  for 
others,  and  no  less  for  others  than  for  us ;  (for,  as  the 
Wise  Man  saith,  he  "careth  for  all  alike*;")  who  re- 
eommendeth  to  us  a  being  mutually  concerned  each  for 
other,  and  is  engaged  to  keep  us  from  suffering  thereby; 
who  commandeth  us  to  disburden  our  cares  upon  him- 
self; who  assuredly  will  the  better  provide  for  us,  as 
We  do  more  further  the  good  of  others :  if  we  do  con- 
rider  thus,  it  will  deliver  us  from  solicitude  concerning 
our  subsistence  and  personal  accommodations ;  whence 
we  may  be  free  to  regard  the  concerns  of  others  with 
no  less  application  than  we  do  regard  our  own. 

As  living  under  the  same   government   and  laws 

*  *(^(us  9^  irpoyoti  irtpi  irdarrwv.     Sap.  vi.  7. 
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(being  members  of  one  commonwealth^  one  corporation, 
one  family)  disposeth  men  not  only  willingly  but  ear- 
nestly to  serve  the  public  interest,  beyond  any  hopes 
of  receiving  thence  any  particular  advantage  answer- 
able to  their  pain  and  care  ;  so  considering  ourselves  as 
members  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Church,  under  the 
governance  and  patronage  of  God,  may  disengage  us 
from  immoderate  respect  of  private  good,  and  incline 
us  to  promote  the  common  welfare. 

3.  There  is  one  plain  way  of  rendering  this  duty 
possible,  or  of  perfectly  reconciling  charity  to  self-love; 
which  is,  a  making  the  welfare  of  our  neighbour  to  be 
our  own:  which  if  we  can  do,  then  easily  may  we 
desire  it  more  seriously,  then  may  we  promote  it  with 
the  greatest  zeal  and  vigour;  for  then  it  will  be  an 
instance  of  self-love  to  exercise  charity ;  then  both 
these  inclinations  conspiring  will  march  evenly  together, 
one  will  not  extrude  nor  depress  the  other. 

It  may  be  hard,  while  our  concerns  appear  divided, 
not  to  prefer  our  own ;  but  when  they  are  coincident, 
or  conspire  together,  the  groimd  of  that  partiality  is 
removed. 

Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  course,  but  grounded  in 
reason,  and  thereby  reducible  to  practice:  for,  consi- 
dering the  manifold  bands  of  relation  (natural,  civil,  or 
spiritual)  between  men,  as  naturally  of  the  same  kind 
and  blood,  as  civilly  members  of  the  same  society,  as 
spiritually  linked  in  one  brotherhood ;  considering  the 
mutual  advantages  derivable  from  the  wealth  and  wd- 
fere  of  each  other,  (in  way  of  needful  succour,  advice, 
and  comfort,  of  profitable  commerce,  of  pleasant  con- 
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yersation;)  considering  the  mischiefs  which  from  our 
neighbour's  indigency  and  affliction  we  may  incur,  they 
rendering  him  as  a  wild  beast,  unsociable,  troublesome^ 
and  formidable  to  us;  considering  that  we  cannot  be 
happy  without  good  nature  and  good  humour,  and  that 
good  nature  cannot  behold  any  sad  object  without  pity 
and  dolorous  resentment,  good  humour  cannot  subsist 
m  prospect  of  such  objects;  considering  that  charity 
18  an  instrument  whereby  we  may  apply  all  our  neigh- 
bour's good  to  ourselves,  it  being  ours  if  we  can  find 
complacence  therein ;  it  may  appear  reasonable  to 
reckon  all  our  neigbour's  concerns  to  our  account. 

That  this  is  prsMJticable,  experience  may  confirm ;  for 
we  may  observe,  that  men  commonly  do  thus  appro- 
priate the  concerns  of  others,  resenting  the  disasters  of 
a  friend  or  of  a  relation  with  as  sensible  displeasure  as 
they  could  their  own ;  and  answerably  finding  as  high 
a  satisfaction  in  their  good  fortune.  Yea,  many  persons 
do  feel  more  pain  by  compassion  for  others,  than  they 
could  do  in  sustaining  the  same  evils.  Divers  can  with 
a  stout  heart  imdergo  their  own  afflictions,  who  are 
melted  with  those  of  a  friend  or  brother.  Seeing,  then, 
in  true  judgment,  humanity  doth  match  any  other  re- 
lation^  and  Christianity  far  doth  exceed  all  other 
alliances,  why  may  we  not  on  them  ground  the  like 
affections  and  practices,  if  reason  hath  any  force,  or 
consideration  can  any  wise  sway  in  our  practice  ? 

4.  It  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  perfect  observance 
of  this  rule,  to  the  depression  of  self-love,  and  advance- 
ment of  charity  to  the  highest  pitch,  if  we  do  stu- 
diously contemplate  ourselves,  strictly  examining  our 
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conscience^  and  seriously  reflecting  on  oar  nnworthinese 
and  yileness ;  the  infirmities  and  defects  of  nature,  the 
corruptions  and  defilements  of  our  soul^  the  ons  and 
miscarriages  of  our  lives:  which  doing,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  £eu:  from  admiring  or  doting  on  ourselves; 
but  rather,  as  Job  did,  we  shall  ^^  condemn  and  abhor 
ourselves."  *  When  we  see  ourselves  so  deformed  and 
ugly,  how  can  we  be  amiable  in  our  own  eyes?  How 
can  we  more  esteem  or  affect  ourselves  than  others,  of 
whose  unworthiness  we  can  hardly  be  so  conscious  or 
sure?  What  place  can  there  be  toi  that  vanity  and 
folly,  for  that  pride  and  arrogance,  for  that  partiality 
and  injustice,  which  are  the  sources  of  immoderate 
self-love? 

5.  And  lastly,  we  may  from  many  conspicuous  ex- 
periments and  examples  be  assured  that  such  a  practice 
of  this  duty  is  not  impossible.  But  these  I  have  already 
produced  and  urged  in  the  precedent  discourse,  and 
shall  not  repeat  them  again. 

*  Job,  ix.  20. ;  xlii  6.  ^^ 
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Boic  xiv.  7. 

For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself y  and  no  man  dieth  to 

himself. 

Our  Apostle  having,  in  this  chapter  and  hefore,  dis- 
coursed of  the  mutual  duties  and  obligations  in  human 
life,  concludes  the  whole  with  the  words  above,  sen- 
tentiously  in  way  of  aphorism,  **  That  no  one  liveth 
to  himself,  and  no  one  dieth  to  himself.  **    Which,  with- 
out doubt,  must  seem  a  harsh  paradox  to  a  narrow- 
nimded  person,  that  is  wholly  involved  and  contracted 
irithin  his  own  little  self,  and  makes  his  private  plea- 
sure or  profit  the  sole  centre  of  his  designs,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  all  his  actions.      Indeed,  the  heathen 
poet  in  the  epigram,  a  man  of  that  very  stamp,  as  *^  sit- 
ting in  Pagan  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  teaches 
the  downright  reverse  to  our  text :    Vive  tibi,  says  he, 
^m  moriere  tibi.      He  took  it  as  self-evident,  "  that 
every  one  dies  to  himself; "  and  therefore  infers  it  as  a 
Consequence  both  plain  and  profitable,  **  that  every  one 
Ought  to  live  to  himself.''     But  our  inspired  writer  has 
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here  taught  us  a  new  and  Christian  lesson^  a  doctrine 
which  is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  true  piety  to  God, 
of  justice  and  beneficence  to  men,  of  public  spirit,  and 
all  the  other  ingredients  of  heroic  and  god-like  virtue ; 
a  doctrine,  too,  so  pregnant  of  sense  and  truth,  that  it 
may  be  considered  in  various  views,  all  different  from 
each  other,  and  all  worthy  of  our  serious  speculation. 
I  cannot  now  undertake  to  exhaust  them  all,  in  so  short 
a  discourse  as  is  prescribed  by  the  occasion ;  but  I  shall 
place  before  you  some  of  the  principal,  at  least  some  of 
the  most  general  and  obvious,  which  may  furnish  a 
proper  hint,  and  rise  to  your  own  further  meditations. 

I.  "  None  of  us,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  liveth  to  him- 
self." To  live  to  a  man's  self,  when  considered  at  large, 
is  to  do  all  the  actions  of  life  with  regard  to  himself 
alone ;  as  a  true  free-born  son  of  earthy  not  accountable 
to  any  other  being  for  his  behaviour  and  conduct,  but 
carving  out  his  own  satisfaction  in  every  object  of  de- 
sire, without  any  obligation  or  relation  to  a  higher 
power.  Now,  in  this  sense,  I  conceive,  it  is  sufficiently 
plain,  that  none  of  us  liveth,  ought  to  live,  or  can  live, 
to  himself.  It  is  the  thoughtless  atheist  alone  that  can 
be  guilty  of  such  absurdity,  to  imagine  the  first  parents 
of  human  race  sprung  naturally  out  of  the  mud^  without 
the  foresight  and  efficiency  of  an  intelligent  cause. 
Every  one,  I  say,  but  an  atheist,  (if  an  atheist  can  now 
possibly  be,  under  the  powerful  light  of  the  Grospei, 
and  the  late  advances  in  natural  knowledge,  which 
directly  lead  and  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  Deity,) 
every  one  else  must  needs  see  and  aic^ivo^\fiA%^  that  an 
^bnigbtjrand  all-wise  God  wua  o\xt  cx^Vstvm^^^- 
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sequentlj,  that  we  live  to  him,  the  sole  author  of  life, 
and  not  to  ourselves.     All  our  powers  and  faculties,  all 
the  properties  and  perfections  of  our  nature,  were  gra- 
tuitously given  us  by  the  good  will  of  our  Maker,  with- 
out our  own  asking  or  knowing.     We  neither  produced 
our  own  being,  nor  can  we  annihilate  it ;  we  can  neither 
raise  it  above  nor  depress  it  below  the  original  standard 
of  its  essence,  derived  to  the  whole  species.     "  Which 
of  you,"  says  our  Saviour,  Luke  xii.  25.,   "  which  of 
you,   by  taking  thought,   can  add   one  cubit  to   his 
stature?'*     And  so,  also,   may  we  say,   which  of  us 
creatures,  by  all  our  thought  and  industry,  can  add  one 
specific  power  to  our  beings,  more  than  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  them  ?    It  is  true,  indeed,  we  may  either 
exert  or  dog  our  native  faculties  in  different  degrees ; 
we  may  either  invigorate  them  by  exercise  and  habit, 
or  damp  and  stifle  them  by  sloth  and  neglect;    so  that 
the  same  person,  under  one  education  and  tour  of  life, 
would  extremely  differ  from  himself  had  he  fallen  under 
another.     But,  with  all  our  endeavours,  we  can  exalt 
none  of  our  faculties  above  their  original  pitch ;  we  can 
never  raise  the  aqueduct  above  the  level  of  the  fountain- 
head  ;  we  cannot  advance  our  species,  or  change  our 
human  nature  to  a  superior  class  of  being ;  we  must  all 
oontinue  in  our  settled  rank  and  degree,  as  Grod  was 
pleased  to  place  mankind  in  the  great  scale  of  the 
creation.  [It  is  the  will  and  decree  of  God,  that  we  are 
what  we  are ;  and  as  we  are  all  his  creatures,  the  work 
of  his  hands,  his  servants  of  such  particular  station,  we 
do  all  live  to  him,  and  not  to  ourselves. 

IL  But  then,  secondly,  besides  the  title  of  creation, 
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e^en  on  the  account  of  our  coiiB^rvatioii^  we  ao  eaibtdj 
subsist  upon  the  power  and  will  of  God^  that  in  thig 
view  also  we  must  needs  confess^  that  ^  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself^"  but  to  him.  For,  as  Gknl  at  first,  hy  his 
almighty  power,  produced  the  woiM  and  all  creatures 
out  of  nothing ;  so,  by  a  perpetual  efficacy  and  ananation 
of  the  same  power,  he  sustains  them  aU  from  relapsing 
into  nothing.  It  is  concluded,  I  think,  among  all  those 
that  have  well  considered  these  matters,  that  the  same 
divine  energy  which  gave  a  being  to  any  creature,  must 
be  constantly  and  incessantly  exerted  to  continue  it  in 
bdng.  Could  we  suppose  the  great  Creator  but  for 
one  single  moment  to  suspend  and  interrupt  the  com-^ 
muBieation  of  that  power,  the  whole  frame  and  system 
of  nature  must  immediately  drop  and  vanish  into  its 
primitive  nuUity.  Every  essence,  therefore,  except  his 
own  eternal  and  immutable  essence,  is  solely  supported 
by  him,  and  owes  to  him  not  only  the  first  production, 
but  the  continuance  of  its  being.  From  him  alone  de- 
pend not  only  the  ^^  breath  of  our  nostrils,"  the  operar 
tions  and  instruments  of  mortal  life,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  souls  and  bodies :  upon  his  invariable  will, 
upon  his  inviolable  promise,  rest  all  our  hopes  of  fiiture 
glory,  and  all  the  prospect  of  happy  immortality.  This 
the  voice  of  reason  dictates  to  us ;  and  the  authority  <rf 
Holy  Scripture  puts  it  out  of  question ;  **  for  in  him," 
says  our  Apostle  (Acts,  xviL  28.),  "  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."  And  if  we  all  live  and  exist  in 
him,  much  more  do  we  live  ^^  to  him,"  and  none  of  ns 
''  to  himself." 

III.  But  again,  thirdly,  the  proposition,  now  our  text, 
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may  be  considered  in  another  view^  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  God^  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  several  parts  of  the  creation  itself.     If  we 
survey  the  whole  system  of  it,  as  far  as  human  under- 
standing and  industry  have  yet  advanced,  we  shall  not 
find  one  single  thing  made  absolutely  for  itself,  but  to 
bear  likewise  some  ofl^,  some  subservience  to  the  uses 
of  its  fellow  creatures :  the  all-wise  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse having  so  contrived  eveiy  part  of  his  work,  that 
they  are  all  coherent  and  contributive  to  each  other ; 
and,  by  their  mutual  operations,  conduce  every  one  its 
8hiu*e  to  the  economy  and  beauty  of  the  whole.     Thus, 
astronomy  informs  us,  that  the  moon,  not  barely  made 
to  "  govern  our  night,"  though  so  very  useful  to  our 
earth  by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  to  it,  receives  again 
the  like  benefit  from  our  earth,  in  a  greater  measure 
than  she  gives  it.     It  were  very  easy,  if  this  occasion 
was  proper  for  it,  to  show  the  like  relation  in  all  known 
instances  of  nature ;  how  every  thing  conspires  to  the 
general  good,  and  was  made  for  each  other,  as  well  as 
each  for  itself,  and  all  for  the  glory  of  their  Maker.     It 
is  enough  to  say,  once  for  all,  what  true  philosophy 
assures  us,  that  every  least  particle  of  body,  every  atom 
of  the  world,  has  its  operation  and  passion  perpetual 
and  reciprocal  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides  it ; 
such  an  alliance  being  established  between  all  the  matter 
of  the  universe,  that  the  whole  is  linked  together  by 
mutual  attraction  or  gravitation,  working  regularly  and 
uniformly  according  to  quantity  and  distance ;  which  is 
the  great  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  support  the 
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permanent  frame  of  things  in  the  same  posture  as  iat  fiirt 
it  was  constituted.  Now  if  all  the  visible  woild  be  thus 
made  for  each  other,  how  dare  we  entertain  the  thought 
that  we  alone  should  be  made  to  live  to  ourselves? 
Some  indeed  have  had  the  vanity  to  assert  that  all  the 
world  was  made  for  the  use  of  man,  and  man  for  Us 
own  enjoyment :  a  very  insolent  presumption ;  a  coat' 
position  of  self-love,  partiality,  and  natural  pride ;  when  \.'^^ 
we  have  neither  a  due  knowledge  of  oursdves  nor  of  tie 
things  about  us.  By  the  late  improvements  of  science 
and  art,  there  are  discovered  such  new  r^ons  in  the 
universe,  new  to  us,  though  as  old  as  our  own ;  sndi 
immense  tracts  of  sky,  and  innumerable  stars,  each  equal 
to  our  sun  and  his  spacious  system,  which  never  before 
entered  into  man's  imagination ;  that  it  is  scarce  possiUe 
to  think  in  earnest,  that  all  those  were  created  for  our 
sakes  only  :  seeing  our  world  was  grown  old  before  we 
had  the  least  tidings  of  their  very  existence.  And  this 
may  teach  us  both  the  modesty  and  the  judgment  to 
think  that,  even  in  the  intellectual  world,  there  may  be 
numerous  ranks  and  classes  of  rational  creatures,  some 
inferior  and  many  superior  to  us  in  the  perfections  rf 
their  several  natures.  What  arrogance,  therefore,  for 
us, — for  us  that  probably  make  so  small  a  figure  in  the 
great  sum  of  the  creation,  —  to  think  we  only  were  made 
exempt  from  the  universal  law  of  service  and  depend- 
ence !  Has  not  God  himself  told  us,  in  the  Apostle's 
words  (Heb.  L  14.),  that  even  the  angels  themselves 
^^are  all  ministering  spirits  ?  But  if  those  gloriofiB 
beings  live  to  subserve  and  TmrnaY^x  \o  o^ct^Vww  c«a 
re,  sofar  below  in  natural  poweTa,ft\»\:\oTi,MA?o^ 
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how  can  we  presume  we  owe  service  to  nothing,  but 
are  made  **  to  live  only  to  ourselves  ?*• 

IV.  But,  fourthly,  let  us  now  proceed  from  the 
natural  world  to  the  moral ;  and  in  that  view  we  shall 
still  more  clearly  discover  the  truth  of  our  text,  ^*  That 
none  of  us  liveth  to  himself."  Our  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  mankind  such  appetites  and  inclinations, 
such  natural  wants  and  exigencies,  that  they  lead  him 
spontaneously  to  the  love  of  society  and  friendship,  to 
the  desire  of  government  and  conmiunity.  Without 
society  and  government,  man  would  be  fotmd  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  very  beasts  of  the  field*  That  divine 
ray  of  reason,  which  is  his  privilege  above  the  brutes, 
would  only  serve,  in  that  case,  to  make  him  more  sen- 
dble  of  his  wants,  and  more  uneasy  and  melancholic 
under  them.  Now,  if  society  and  mutual  friendship  be 
so  essential  and  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
it  is  a  clear  consequence,  that  all  such  obligations  as  are 
necessary  to  maintain  society  and  friendship  are  in- 
cumbent on  every  man.  No  one,  therefore,  that  lives 
in  society,  and  expects  his  share  in  the  benefits  of  it, 
can  be  said  to  live  to  himself.  No:  he  lives  to  his  prince 
and  his  coimtry ;  he  lives  to  his  parents  and  his  family ; 
he  lives  to  his  friends,  and  to  all  under  his  trust ;  he 
liv^s  even  to  foreigners,  under  the  mutual  sanctions  and 
stipulations  of  alliance  and  conmierce ;  nay,  he  lives  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind :  whatsoever  has  the  character 
of  man,  and  wears  the  same  image  of  God  that  he  does, 
is  truly  his  brother;  and,  on  accoimt  of  that  natural 
(sonsanguinity,  has  a  just  claim  to  his  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence.    Not  that  private  offenders  are  not  to  be 
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punkhed  with  loss  of  goods,  of  liberty,  erf  life  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  offence ;   nor  just  wars  not  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  security  of  national  happiness.  Ware 
and  offisnces  ^'  will  come"  (such  is  the  imperfection  of 
human  state),  and  "  woe  be  to  them  by  whom  they  comCi'' 
But  then  those  very  severities,  the  necessary  effects  of 
penal  laws  at  home,  and  of  wars  and  ruptures  abroad, 
do  all  arise  and  flow  from  a  principle  of  love  and  kind- 
ness.    It  is  a  superior  love  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  cut  off  those 
noidous  members  of  it,  as  mortified  limbs  are  freely 
parted  with  to  preserve  the  rest  of  the  natural  body. 
Certainly,  the  nearer  one  can  arrive  to  this  universal 
charity,  this  benevolence  to  all  human  race,  the  more 
he  has  of  the  divine  character  imprinted  on  his  soul :  for 
'^  Grod  is  love,"  says  the  Apostle ;  he  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.     To  this  public  principle 
we  owe  our  thanks  for  the  inventors  of  sciences  and  arts ; 
for  the  founders  of  kingdoms,  and  first  institutors  of 
laws ;  for  the  heroes  that  hazard  or  abandon  their  own 
lives   for  the  dearer  love   of  their  country;   for  the 
statesmen  that  generously  sacrifice  their  private  profit 
and  ease  to  establish  the  public  peace  and  prosperity  for 
ages  to  come.    And  if  nature^s  still  voice  be  listened  to, 
this  is  really  not  only  the  noblest,  but  the  pleasantest 
employment.  For  though  gratitude,  and  a  due  acknow- 
ledgment and  return  of  kindness  received,  is  a  desirable 
good,  and  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God  himself,  as 
a  spur  to  mutual  beneficence ;  yet,  in  the  whole,  it  is 
^rtainljrmucb  more  pleasant  to\o^e1ubiXL\o\^\^ved 
raiiL     For  the  sweetness  and  ie^dtj  ci  \fifc  woai^ 
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'^,  .     eompMaoiL     And  he  that  has  given  his  mind  a  eo 

■  ,1     .,      tnry  turn  and  bias,  that  has  made  it  the  Beat  of  wlfla 

.  .^,,  ;      lUH  ud  of  unconcermnent  for  all  about  him,  has  d 

. '    prived  hinuBlf  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  relish  of  liJ 

,  ^., ..     WHilit  he  foolishly  designs  "  to  live  to  himwlf  aloiu 

.  .  ^LiKii  )>eh)8ei  that  very  thing  which  makes  life  itself  denrab 

™   1  (( ikJ  8"  ^^  1°  *  word,  if  we  are  created  by  our  Maker 

^, ,;  I  eojoy  happinoBs  and  contentment  in  our  being ;  if  i 

we  bom  for  society  and  fricDdahip,  and  mutual  am 

.     iDM ;  if  we  are  designed  to  live  as  men^  and  not 

wildbcaita  of  the  desert;  we  must  truly  say,  id  t 

words  of  our  text,  "  That  none  <^  us  liveUi  to  hu 

•tie" 

V.  But,  again,  fifthly,  bcsidcji  this  mond  view  of  t 

world,  if  we  consider  the  state  (/f  human  life,  as  it 

,^^.;  infiucnced  by  religion  and  the  ti'wpel  of  Christ, 

"'     .^^^-  ihBll  yet  have  a  clearer  discrvcry  of  the  truth  of  < 
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■otiotu.    Even  in  the  smaflest  affiurs  <4  life,  "  wh«t] 

he  eaU  or  drinks,  or  whatsoever  be  drjes,  he  does  idl 

thef^ofGod,"  I  Cor,  X.3I,    In  Uiis  he  is  eleva 
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'  Ji*''     "^  »**grtione  of  mere  morality ;  that  in  thir^  sw 

^  ^'  tk,'     "^y  iadiffereot,  he  bag  stiU  bis  eye  fixe*!  on  beai 
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Btricter  acceptation^  the  words  are  used  by  our  Apoetlei 
ovSeh  fifi&Vi  *^  none  of  us,"  of  us  Christians^  *^  liveth  to 
himself/'  ical  ovBsh,  "  and  none"  (not  *^  no  man,"  aa  in 
our  English  version,  but  *^none"  of  us  Christians) 
^^  dieth  to  himself."  Christianity  excludes  all  selfisiF 
ness,  not  only  in  the  total  and  complex  of  Hying,  but 
in  the  minutest  particulars  and  circumstances  of  life. 
For  it  was  a  controversy  of  the  smaller  size  that  gave 
occasion  to  our  text:  it  was  neither  about  essential 
duties  of  moral,  nor  important  articles  of  £dth;  but 
about  matters  of  free  choice  and  indifference,  of  scni-' 
pies  only  and  infirmities;  about  observation  of  dsys, 
and  distinction  of  meats  ;  things  of  lawful  use  ct 
neglect  to  those  that  knew  their  own  liberty ;  and  yet, 
even  in  this  case,  our  Apostle  declares  that  both  sides 
had  the  glory  of  God  in  their  view,  and  not  an  in- 
dulgence to  their  own  appetites  or  opinions.  "For 
he,"  says  he,  "that  observes  the  day,  observes  it  to  the 
Lord ;  and  he  that  observes  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he 
observes  it  not ;  and  he  that  either  eats  or  abstains,  to 
the  Lord  he  doth  either,  and  giveth  God  thanksl  For 
none  of  us,"  then  adds  he,  "  liveth  to  himself,  and  none 
(of  us)  dieth  to  himself:  for  whether  we  live,  we  live 
unto  the  Lord ;  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the 
Lord:  whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's."  And  the  truth  is,  such  a  general  resignation 
of  one's  self  to  God  is  the  first  contract,  the  express 
covenant  of  our  religious  profession.  When  we  first 
take  the  badge  of  Christianity,  our  very  souls  and 
bodies  are  made  an  offering  to  Christ ;  we  have  nothing 
left  U8  that  we  miay  caki  o\ix  o^n,  ^  ^"^^dx^Xi^^mliis 
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interest  and  service :  '^  we  are  dead  unto  the  world  and 
to  m,  and  live  to  God  and  to  righteousness :"  we  live 
no  longer  to  ourselves.  **  Christ,"  says  the  Apostle, 
**died  for  all,  that  they  which  live,  should  not  thence- 
forth live  to  themselves,  but  to  him  that  died  for  them, 
and  rose  again." 

6.  And  then,  sixthly,  whUe  a  good  Christian  is  per- 
soaded  that  he  ought  to  live  unto  Christ,  in  subordina- 
tion to  that  duty,  he  lives  to  all  his  fellow-members  in 
Christ,  to  all  those  for  whom  our  common   Saviour 
suffered.     He  considers  both  his  natural  abilities  and 
the  external  blessings  of  Providence  as  a  talent  com- 
nutted  to  his  care  to  be  employed  for  the  public  good, 
for  promoting  piety,  and  virtue,  and  prosperity  among 
men,  expecting,  at  the  great  day,  to  be  called  to  his 
account  by  an  all-knowing  and  impartial  Judge ;  for  he 
sees  there  is  no  station  or  condition  of  life,  no  oflfice  or 
relation  or  circumstance,  but  there  arises  from  it  such 
special  obligation,  that  he  may  truly  be  said  to  live  to 
others  rather  than  to  himsebP. 

If  any  persons  can  be  conceived  to  enjoy  the  prero- 
gative of  "  living  to  themselves,"  some,  perhaps,  may 
imagine  that  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  the  world, 
writh  the  chief  ministers  under  them,  have  the  fairest 
;laim  to  that  privilege,  as  possessing  and  commanding, 
H  the  largest  measure,  all  the  power,  and  splendour, 
md  voluptuousness  of  life.  But  if  things  are  weighed 
n  the  just  balance  of  reason  and  truth,  they,  perhaps, 
>f  all  others,  have  the  least  pretence  to  self-living :  for 
though  God  himself  has  described  them,  that  they  are 
*  gods  among  men,^  as  bearing  the  c\iawkfc\.ct  ^\A\x£l^'^ 
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of  diyine  power  and  authority ;  yet  all  ihat  Buperiority  is 
solely  derived  and  delegated  from  him ;  it  is  a  mere 
trust  put  into  their  hands ;  they  are  only  commissionen 
under  him,  and  aecountable  to  him  for  tilie  discharge  of 
their  great  office :  so  that  they  can  the  less  be  said  to 
^^  live  to  themselves,"  inasmuch  as  the  extent  and  spheie 
of  their  duty  is  wider  than  that  of  others.  For,  if  the 
ancient  remark  be  always  found  most  true,  ^'  that  the 
master  of  the  house  is  the  veriest  servant  of  all  his 
family,"^  because  he  has  the  care  and  concern  for  aQ; 
so,  if  the  boldness  of  the  comparison  may  be  allowed, 
the  supreme  magistrate  himself,  and  those  that  are  next 
below  him,  are  the  veriest  subjects  in  all  his  dominioiM. 
An  inferior  magistrate  or  a  private  subject  hath  his 
service  confined  within  narrower  limits;  the  prince's 
and  the  prime  officer's  duty  extends  over  the  whole :  so 
that,  by  being  the  masters  and  protectors  of  all,  they 
really  become  the  servants  of  all.  They  watch,  that 
others  may  sleep ;  they  provide  by  timely  thought  and 
long  views  for  the  future,  that  others  may  rest  secure 
in  the  possession  of  the  present;  they,  upon  great 
emergencies,  run  all  the  hazards  of  war  abroad,  that 
others  may  dwell  in  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home: 
and  is  this  to  ^^live  to  one's  self?"  Surely,  he  that 
employs  and  dedicates  all  his  thoughtM  hours,  that 
exposes  his  very  life,  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  will 
not  be  thought  to  live  to  himself,  but  to  the  welfare  of 
his  nation. 

But,  then,  there  is  a  just  return  of  service  due  from 
subjects  to  their  governors :  a  faithful  loyalty,  a  cheer- 

^  Efs  iart  9ov\os  ohclas,  6  Seoir^iyr. 


ty;TCtaIlti>«3* 

>d  from  to;  «"*! 
they  are  oukf^ 
toiiimforiliefe 

they  can  tbek*"*' 
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fill  obedieaeey  a  referential  hoooor  uid  casteeni.  ^ 
anrt  pay  them  the  true  fierrice  of  tlie  heut,  ano 
good  wuhea  and  affdctionate  dailr  prarers  £m-  tfa 
nSety  and  anooeaa;  £u-  le»  dioold  we  be  c^  thoae  tl 
aterpret  all  aedona  of  tlieir  goTem<ff%,  that  waip  i 
,  ^jtat^l"^  innocent  oocnrrenoes  to  ceo^iire  and  calunu 
\  Lp-  fi:  f^  charge  every  adverse  turn  itt  Providence  t« 

^^         ^  ,^  Mnie  in  th^  conduct ;  always  complaining  and  t 

found  in*^"*'i.  .,    i.'  -7^.    • 

•     amiifi*^  wsmg,  flo  as  even  to  wish  for  cross  accidents  in 

'  ^^    Ia(0^^  '"'^  administration,  to  purchase  the  malicious  jJ 
'*       .       vbei  ^■*^  murmuring  and  accusing.     Xor  is  this  trib 
^^^      Ajj.  rf  OUT  hearts  the  only  right  of  our  governors :    e^ 
'^^     •    II  y.  jli  •»  possessions,  too,  the  gifts  of  our  ancestors,  and 
jbjccfe       ^:^^  l*y  aoquists  of  our  own  hands,  are  not  entirely 


•  ^  .  • ..  ittt  *^  ''^*  "*  P^  du®  to  the  community,  and  ou 
Towcr  ii  -^  abeerfully  to  be  paid,  when  they  are  lawfully  exact 
extendi ^^^  ^^  •that  subjects,  also,  cannot  be  said  to  live  solely 
and  p^^^*^ '  ^  Aemsdves,  but  partly,  and  perhaps  principally,  to  tl 
^  '      frinoe  and  their  country. 


eki% 


of  all 

ride  by  ^^^  •  ^Y  ^*  «*  l«ast  the  wealthy  retired  person,  that  enj 
M  others  "^ '  to  ample  inheritance  without  the  toil  and  incumbra 
present;  ^^''  j  « public  wnployments,  he,  perhaps,  may  be  tempte 


^Mgine,  that  he  can  and  may  "  live  to  himself," 
u,d  tr9^^^\  |j  *i»  own  sole  ease  and  diversions.     But  I 
..o»'  Sui«'.'  fonrider,  that  even  in  the  most  priva*« 

,  , fillip  '*"*^  rehttions  and  duties  thence  aria 

afety  ^^  ^'^1.  rt*  ''^^  **  *  father,  a  master,  a  neighbor 


I  SCj 


If? 

tbo«g 


?lf,  but  io^^    ^Oe  community,  of  Christianity  at  la«« 


. :  lioe  of  mankind ;  or,  besides  all  * 


xn  oi  ^  jij***^  of  the  Apostle,  **  Charge 
.itbful^'r^'  '^wodd,  that  they  do  good,  i 


they  do  good,  ihl 


/6«^' 


>^ 


oresei 
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works^  ready  to  distribute^  willing  to  coinmiiiiicate.'l,«p  . 

Here  is  the  rich  man's  special  duty^  here  is  his  peculiir  f  .  , 

1      .  .        ,  .  .  -11..,        I^^'^aiifit 

province;  he  is  constituted  a  minister  and  distnbata ft :^, 

of  God's  bounty  for  the  relief  of  those  that  are  help-f    ;  ^ 

less^  in  calamity  and  want ;  and  if  he  prove  an  ^^  unjutl,  /    ^ 

steward,"  if  he  squander  his  talents  in  luxury,  orl;^  ^  ' 

hoard  them  up  with  uncharitable  avarice,  he  will  ttC,      ^ 

last  be  foimd  among  those  cursed  and  miserable,  '^whol.;    f 

saw   our   Saviour  hungry,  and  gave  him  no  meat;!..    '^ 

thirsty,  and  gave  him  no  drink;  naked,  and  dothdmi      ^^ 

him  not ;  sick  or  in  prison,  and  relieved  him  not:  fiifj.j .    ] 

inasmuch  as  they  did  it  not  to  one  of  their  poor  neidbL    ^^^^ 

hours,  they  did  it  not  to  him."     Surely,  therefore,  tkB| 

rich  persons  cannot  be  said  "to  live  to  themselves' ..^ 

since  they  are  only  trustees  imdcr  God  for  the  poor  of 

the  world.      And,  then,  as  for  the  poor  themselvefl^ 

they,  I  presume,  of  all  men,  will  never  be  suspected  u 

living  to  their  selves,  whose  hard  fate  and  condition  in 

life  makes  others'  pride   and  arrogance  imagine  that 

they  are  bom  and  designed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 

live  and  labour  for  them. 

And  now,  having  competently  shown,  through  the 

several  relations  and  conditions  of  human  life,  thii 

none  of  us  "  liveth  to  himself;  "  let  us  proceeds©  the 

second  branch  of  our  text^  and  advance  our  thou^ 

and  views  beyond  this  world  to  another.     And,  indeed^ 

if  the  former  proposition  be  established  and  allowed, 

**That  no  man  lives  to  himself;"  it  is  a  short  and 

read^'  inference  from  it,  "  That  no  man  dies  to  him-  L .  ^ 

self: ''   for   death,    abstractly    cot^iAskA,  ^  nothing  I-  "^P^i 

Init  a  mere  privation;  it  is  t\ie  cAaoafc  ot^^  «sA  ^  >^^ 


%Vt, 


Vi 
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period  of  life.  So  that,  if  the  whole  line  of  life  be  in 
the  hands  of  another,  and  not  in  our  own;  death, 
which  is  only  the  extremity,  the  last  point  of  that 
line,  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  same  hands.  If  we 
Hve  therefore  to  God,  and  not  to  ourselves,  we  must 
needs  die  to  him  also. 

.  But  let  none   of  my  hearers   so  misinterpret  our 
Apostle,  as  if,  by  saying  *^  none  of  us  dies  to  himself," 
he  taught  that  none  of  us  could  be  accessory  or  con- 
tributing to  his  own  death.     Without  doubt   he  was 
not  of  their  opinion  that  believe  the  time,  cause,  and 
dicumstances  of  every  man's  death  to  be  fixed  as  im- 
movably by  God's  prescience,  as  by  necessity  or  fate. 
God  can  foresee  contingencies,   the  free  resolves  of 
rational  agents,  as  well  as  the  most  necessary  events  in 
the  material  and  inanimate  world :  but  the  Divine  pre- 
science does  not  superadd  nor  imply  a  fatal  necessity. 
That  notion  robs  us  of  our  free  will,  of  our  reason,  of 
our  very  soul;  is  repugnant  both  to  observation  and 
tiie  revealed  word   of  God.     "  Bloody  and  deceitful 
men,"  says  the  royal  Psalmist,  "  shall  not  live  out  half 
their  days ; "  so  that  impiety  and  guilt  deprived  them 
of  half  that  space  of  life,  that  in  a  natural  course  of 
things  they  might   have  arrived  to.     And  does   not 
daily  experience  teach  us,  that  intemperance,  temerity, 
and  violence  cut  men  off  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  in  the  very  meridian  of  life?     And  again,  how 
many  are  daily  reprieved  and  rescued  from  the  very 
jaws  of  impending  death,  by  the  saving  care  and  skill 
of  the  physician !     But  then  withal,  though  the  a^axie 
yf  life  niBjr  be  tbu8  shortened,  and  iSckfe  \)ttte»ftL  <^S.  Sx* 
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broken  by  such  accidents,  (though  even  those,  too,  come 
to  pass  not  without  the  foreknowledge  and  permission 
of  God,)  yet  perhaps  it  can  never  be  lengthened  by  aB 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  man.  A  flower  or  firuit  rnxf 
be  plucked  off  by  force  before  the  time  of  their  ma- 
turity ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  outgrow  the  fixed  ::aextra 
period,  when  they  are  to  fade  and  drop  of  themselves. 
The  hand  of  nature  then  plucks  them  off,  and  aB 
human  art  cannot  withhold  it.  And  as  God  has  so 
appointed  and  determined  the  several  growths  sni 
periods  of  the  vegetable  race,  so  he  seems  to  have 
prescribed  the  same  law  to  the  various  kmds  of  Kving 


creatures.      In  the  first  formation  and  rudiments  of   ^i^i^ 


*'^?aii(l 


■■%iaiu 


every  organical  body,  there  are  contained  the  specific 
powers  both  of  its  stature  and  duration.  And  when 
the  evolution  of  those  animal  powers  is  all  exhausted 
and  run  out,  the  creature  expires  and  dies  of  itself,  as 
ripe  fruit  falls  from  the  tree.  So  that,  as  we  cannot 
add  one  cubit,  one  inch,  to  our  stature,  so  neither  can 
we  add  one  day,  one  hour,  to  our  years,  beyond  that 
fixed  limit  of  natural  life,  to  which  our  original  &ame  fe  ^.^  ^ 
and  constitution  was  made  to  extend.  So  certain  is  it,  ^M^, 
that  none  of  us  either  liveth  or  dieth  to  himself,  but 
all  of  us  to  God ;  who  has  given  to  each  of  us  his  par- 
ticular body,  with  the  determined  powers  and  period 
belonging  to  it. 

2.  But  then,  again,  besides  our  dying  to  God,  even  in 

reference  to  men,  we  die  to  others,  and  not  to  ourselves. 

A  good  Christian  should  in  every  stage  of  life  act  aD 

^  God^s  honour,  and  the  good  oi  matSsaiAN  \st&  ^sje- 

ara/Tr  at  bis  departure,  in  tKat  laat  eceivei  o?  wjtNjS*:^. 


I 
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.,  which  10  most  observed  by  the  spectators,  "  His  Kg 
''^  ^  ,  ,  J  in  our  Saviour's  language,  "should  always  so  si 
brebowle*^*^^  before  men,  that  they  may  glorify  the  Father,  tha 
an  never  *  ^-  "    j^  heAyen :  **  but  particularly  in  that  last  glimpse 

Kfe^when  the  lamp  is  going  out,  it  ought  to  bi 
ftrth  in  an  extraordinary  lustre.  The  view  of  approi 
iDg  death  removes  all  such  disguises  and  varnishes  a 
other  times  are  suspected  to  conceal  or  colour  m 
aetions  and  opinions.  Every  man  at  the  dying  hoi 
pi«samed  to  speak  his  true  sense  of  things ;  so  that 
words  and  behaviour  of  a  departing  soul  has  the  r 
powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  living.  An 
Sampson  slew  more  of  the  Philistines  at  once  at 


num.   X^^'': 
,efure  the  time -1^ 

nplfl**':' 

Jdit.    >'^^ 

J   the  several  f"^ 

a,)  he  ^^ ' 
,\hevarioa^'^'' 


1(1  ni^ 


?e. 
our 


So  thati 


death,  than  in  all  the  victories  of  his  life  before ;  s 


(viDtainea    ]  ^^vde  or  a  confessor  of  Christ  has  made  more 


.rmation  ana 

and  tl""^''^  „  J,  lerts  to  the  Gospel  at  the  scaffold  or  the  faggot, 

iial  po^^^  ^;'  ^7.  hy  all  the  labours  of  his  former  ministry.     And  it 

x])ires  and  i^^^"^  fliis  design  and  view,  that  made  so  many  of  the  pi 

^Ti  that)  ^  tiTe  Dhrisfm-na  tnrt^-n  Vifoa^ViA  orxA  •f'ki^.oi-  aIVai*  mni^ftT-ri 


iOlIf' 


it 


tive  Christians  even  breathe  and  thirst  after  martyrs 
To  die  solitary  in  a  bed,  amidst  the  tears  of  a 


L   mil' 

our  vcaft  1^,;  Wendg,  was  an  afficting  consideration ;   it  was 

^hifh  """^  °"^;.;  *^  ""**  ardent  prayer,  that  the  last  act  of  their 

>  cxtcnA   ^'^s  "^t  rather  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  the  w 

ot  d'^f'' '"  %■  **  '*"*™  *"*'  *^  pubUcly  with  their  blood, 
<  ren  i"  '^'^^    ^\<i      "^  ^^-  ^'^  Fop«gated  in  more  private  assem' 

I  jiincd  fo^'^^  f* "  *™®'  indeed,  and  blessed  be  God's  provideno 

.  '*'  l^t  such  examples  as  these  need  not,  canno 

our  ip^  *"    u^  ^^  ^^  ^^®^  ^^^-    ^^*''®  ^<^  ^  gi^«°  V^^ 
MI?  0^  ""*  rf  i-  !^"l'^*y  *<>  ^  Church,  and  brought  the  civil  p 

'  "^^■■"^JJ  *««rtfnfom  do  not  grow  there.    But.Vo^csw 
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general^  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  within  the  sphere 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  far  as  his  example  can  influence, 
as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his  sickness  may 
permit,  to  glorify  his  Maker  and  Bedeemer  at  his  deatb, 
at  his  passage  from  this  short  life  to  an  endless  immor- 
tality. So  that  none  of  us  can  be  said  to  die  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  God,  and  to  those  that  survive  us. 

3.  But  then,  last  of  all,  let  us  extend  and  enlarge 
our  view  even  beyond  the  prospect  of  death  and  the 
grave ;  and  we  shall  find  that  even  in  those  everlastipj 
dwellings  prepared  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  none  shal 
live  to  himself,  but  one  to  another.  Even  the  tormenfc 
of  the  damned,  ^^  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  tii< 
fire  is  not  quenched,"  will  receive  a  vast  accession  oi 
misery  and  woe  from  the  mutual "  weeping,  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Even  there  they  will  not  live 
and  suffer  to  themselves ;  but  the  pains  of  each  will  be 
multiplied  and  enhanced  by  the  horrible  consort  and 
universal  accents  of  sorrow  and  lamentation.  But  tbe 
idea  of  this  is  too  frightful  to  be  dwelt  on ;  it  curdles 
the  very  blood,  and  subdues  the  imagination.  Let  us 
rather  transfer  the  fancy  to  a  more  agreeable  image. 
the  blessed  station  of  saints  and  angels,  those  regions 
of  light  and  joy,  where  they  ^^die  indeed  no  more,' 
laeither  to  themselves  nor  others,  but  live  immortally  t( 
God,  and  to  all  the  glorified  company.  For  even  heavei 
itself,  without  communion  and  society,  would  lose  hal 
of  its  relish :  even  there,  to  live  eternally  "  to  one'j 
self,"  has  some  notion  in  it  and  tincture  of  tormenl 
eternal.  No  selfishness  inhabits  there;  they  compow 
a  celestial  choir,  perpetually  celebrating  the  praises  oi 
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that  eialts  himself  shall  be  broi^t  low.''*     Coold  w* 
nghtlf  measure  the  ofttnre  of  amlMtioii,  <x  t"'***™*  of 
■nan's  self,  by  the  true  role  cf  the  ssoctoizy,  ud  ok  bj 
^  popular   notioQs  or  conceita  that  men,  liam  wmf 
voy  faulty,  have  of  this  infemal  ain,  we  might  find  a 
Wk  compendiona  ascent  onto  the  holy  ^Lkiiu,  tfaaa 
iK»t  do  take  care  to  inquire  after.     The  ny>C  wbeaoe 
Ibb  mischief  springs,  as  all  agree,  is  a  desice  of  cml 
power  or  greatness ;  wUch  then  only  (in  vn^ar  tsutm) 
brancheth  itself  into  ambition,  whea  this  greatneH  w 
woght  for  by  unlawful  means.   But  tim  is  a  miet  of 
ctTQF  or  hypocrisy  in  the  mind,  which  lieeth  &om  fi^ggy 
desires  of  this  gross  humour  in  the  heart.  For  we  amr, 
tt  often  we  do,  use  lawful  means  for  cmnpadoi^  moat 
Oalawful  ends  -.  so  may  the  end  which  we  eanwetly  io- 
tad  be  exceeding  good,  and  yet  the  intention  of  it  Tcry 
taught.     Though  Athdsm  be  the  usual  fnut  of  am- 
>ition  come  to  full  growth,  or  thoroughly  ripe,  yet  many 
n  a  lower  degree  ambitiously  minded,  often  seek  after 
;ood  places  in  churches  or  commonweal,  with  earnest 
lerare  to  do  more  good  in  them  than  others  would ; 
Mnvb^t,   the  very  accomplishment  of  these  seenung 
food  desires  or  intentions  makes  them  worse  men  than 
bey  were  Ij^i'ore;    and  their  country  can  never  gain 
.m^-li  by  r^iu-ii  exchangea;  as  that  emperor  inlimated  to 
iiilitem  perdidistis,  tmpcraturem  pee- 
■r  a  good  pastor  for  u  corrupt 
a  for  a  naughty  magie- 

ed  luijrht  empty 

^  ron^^^^^^BW^^K      V  ^^  liorcwith  it  had 
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of    the    antipathy    between   true    faith   akd   ambition,  or  self* 

exaltation.  that  the  one   resembles  our  saviour*s,  the  othek 

Satan's,  disposition.  — brief  admonitions  for  avoiding  such  dak* 

GERS    AS   grow    FROM    OTHER    BRANCHES    OF   VOLUPTUOUS    LIFE, 


Seeing  desire  of  riches  draws  us  into  so  many  snares, 
and  entangles  us  with  so  many  noisome  lusts,  the  reader 
haply  will  condemn  the  covetous  as  the  man  whom  God 
abhorreth  most.  Howbeit,  besides  covetousness,  or  love 
of  riches,  another  root  of  evil  there  is,  whose  antipathy 
with  the  seed  of  life  is  like  the  enmity  betwixt  tbc 
woman's  and  the  serpent's  seed.  And  no  marvel,  seeing 
true  and  lively  faith  is  the  express  image  of  that  humble, 
meek,  and  lowly  mind  which  was  in  Christ,  as  this  wild 
tare,  whose  extirpation  we  seek,  is  but  the  offspring  of 
the  great  serpent's  venomous  pride.  Riches  choke  or 
stifle  the  word  of  life  in  the  growth,  and  make  the 
passage  into  the  kingdom  of  God  so  hard  and  narrow 
for  the  rich  man,  as  is  declared ;  but  aspiring  thoughts 
perish  the  very  first  seeds  and  roots  of  faith,  and  cast 
down  the  ambitious  man  headlong  from  approaching 
the  gate  whereat  the  righteous  enter ;  for  "  every  one 
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that  exalts  himself  shall  be  brought  low."*     Could  we 
rightly  measure  the  nature  of  ambition>  or  exaltation  of 
naan's  self,  by  the  true  rule  .of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by 
the  popular   notions  or  conceits  that  men,  this  way 
very  faulty,  have  of  this  infernal  sin,  we  might  find  a 
more  compendious  ascent  imto  the  holy  Mount,  than 
most  do  take  care  to  inquire  after.      The  root  whence 
this  mischief  springs,  as  all  agree,  is  a  desire  of  civil 
power  or  greatness ;  which  then  only  (in  vulgar  esteem) 
brancheth  itself  into  ambition,  when  this  greatness  is 
sought  for  by  unlawful  means.    But  this  is  a  mist  of 
error  or  hypocrisy  in  the  mind,  which  riseth  from  foggy 
desires  of  this  gross  himiour  in  the  heart.  For  we  may, 
as  often  we  do,  use  lawful  means  for  compassing  most 
unlawful  ends :  so  may  the  end  which  we  earnestly  in- 
tend be  exceeding  good,  and  yet  the  intention  of  it  very 
naught.     Though  Atheism  be  the  usual  fruit  of  am- 
bition come  to  full  growth,  or  thoroughly  ripe,  yet  many 
in  a  lower  degree  ambitiously  minded,  often  seek  after 
good  places  in  churches  or  commonweal,  with  earnest 
desire  to  do  more  good  in  them  than  others  would; 
howbeit,  the  very  accomplishment  of  these  seeming 
good  desires  or  intentions  makes  them  worse  men  than 
they  were  before;    and  their  country  can  never  gain 
much  by  such  exchanges ;  as  that  emperor  intimated  to 
his  soldiers,  bonum  militem  perdMistiSy  imperatorem  pes^ 
simum  crectstis,  "  by  losing  a  good  pastor  for  a  corrupt 
prelate,  or  a  tolerable  private  man  for  a  naughty  magis- 
trate."    Admit,  the  party  thus  advanced  might  empty 
the  commonweal  of  many  enormities  wherewith  it  had 

a  Luke,  xiv.  11. 
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been^  and  without  him  might  be,  continually  pestered; 
yet  the  usual  consequences  of  high  advancements  upon 
so  bad  foundations,  which,  like  eclipses,  have  not  tlidbr 
far-spreading  effects  till  many  years  after,  add  much  to 
the  fulfilling  of  their  iniquity  with  whom  they  live, 
and  cause  God's  secret  judgments  to  hasten  their  pace. 
Did  we  not  look  more  on  the  visible  means  whereby 
good  or  evil  seems  to  be  wrought,  than  on  his  invisible 
power,  that  can  contrive  our  final  happiness  by  mis- 
fortunes, and  dispose  advantages  to  our  utter  imdoing; 
his  will,  revealed  against  self-exaltation  and  ambition, 
would  warrant  the  orthodoxal  truth  of  this  paradox, 
that,  how  sincere  soever  men's  purposes  may  seem  unto 
themselves,  or  how  successful  soever  their  projects  may 
be  held  in  politic  guess,  yet,  whosoever  he  be  that  shall 
affect  higher  dignities  in  church  or  common-weal,  be- 
fore he  have  fully  conquered  all  temptations  whereto 
these  lower  mansions  are  exposed,  doth  seek  a  certain 
mischief  to  himself  and  others.  But  for  a  positive  rule 
to  secure  our  hearts  from  all  contagion  of  this  hellish 
weed,  it  suffiiceth  not  that  our  consciences  can  give  us 
full  assurance  we  have  been  most  vigilant,  trusty,  and 
careful  in  our  former  callings,  ere  we  look  after  greater 
matters:  for,  though  this  rule  hold  negatively  true, 
"  none  can  be  fashioned  for  greater  honour,  but  by 
faithful  discharge  of  lesser  oflSces ; "  many,  notwith- 
standing, may  be  fitly  qualified  for  the  one,  and  yet 
very  unapt  for  the  other :  as  divers  plants  well  taken, 
and  likely  to  thrive  every  day  better  than  other  in  the 
soil  wherein  they  have  been  first  set,  would  hardly  pros- 
per in  another  more  commodious  for  better  purposes. 
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Besides  tliis  perfection  of  sincerity,  or  hope  of  its  in- 
crease in  our  accustomed  calling ;  unto  such  a  qualifi- 
cation for  an  higher  as  shall  not  endanger  the  growth 
of  faith:  to  compare  as  well  the  quality  as  the  strength 
of  our  present  inclinations,  with  the  several  impulsions 
or  allurements  of  that  promotion  we  desire,  is  very 
requisite.  Even  after  we  be  secured,  upon  calculation 
most  exact,  of  oiur  force  and  skill  to  resist  or  prevent 
these,  the  very  desire  of  rising  higher,  unless  suggested 
by  the  concurrence  of  God's  providence,  or  some  pe- 
culiar instinct  free  from  all  suspicious  attendants,  or 
rather  accompanied  with  good  thoughts,  or  other  pledges 
of  internal  comfort,  is  very  dangerous.  To  follow  the 
natural  or  usual  working  of  our  will,  forecasting  means 
of  our  advancement,  is  to  exalt  ourselves ;  and  that,  in 
the  issue,  is  to  desire  to  be  brought  low.  The  Jews' 
pressing  for  the  highest  places  at  feasts  was  but  a  symp- 
tom or  manifestation  of  this  inward  distemper  of  heart, 
unto  which  our  Saviour  applies  this  medicine :  "  When 
thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down 
in  the  highest  room,  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than 
thou  be  bidden  of  him;  and  he  that  bade  thee  and 
him  come  and  say  unto  thee.  Give  this  man  place ;  and 
thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room.  But 
when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest 
room,  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say 
unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up  higher :  then  shalt  thou  have 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with 
thee.  For  whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased, 
imd  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."^     It 

•  Luke,  xiv.  8,  9.  &c.    Vide  Prov.  xxv.  7. 
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was  not  his  purpose^  at  this  or  other  time^  to  give  any 
rules  for  ciyil  compliment,  or  fashionable  bdutyiour 
amongst  strangers  at  the  table,  but  such  as  were  paiar 
bolical,  and  had  especial  reference  to  the  internal  firame 
or  composal  of  men's  resolutions.  The  true  meanii^  (£ 
the  former  parable  is  this,  that,  seeing  here  we  haye  no 
abiding  city,  but  continue  as  pilgrims,  God's  hoqtt- 
tals  or  almsmen  ;  the  meanest  estate,  furnished  with  a 
tolerable  supply  of  necessaries,  should  best  content  our 
private  choice ;  always  referring  our  advancement  to 
the  sweet  disposition  or  invitation  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Our  Saviour  himself,  though  exactly  accom- 
pUshed  for  the  right  governance  of  more  worlds  than 
this  world  hath  provinces,  ^^  did  not  take  imto  himself  the 
honour  to  be  made  high-priest,  but  he  that  said  unto 
him.  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee*,"  did  thereto  call 
him.  And,  seeing  to  symbolize  with  the  imitable  pe^ 
fections  of  his  human  nature  in  the  days  of  his  humilia- 
tion is  the  most  immediate  and  formal  effect  of  Mth, 
he  that  desires  to  have  it  prosper  in  his  heart  should 
first  seek  to  frame  the  like  mind  in  himself  that  was  in 
Christ,  even  to  evacuate  his  breast,  though  not  of  all 
hopes,  yet  of  all  present  desires  or  actual  addressmente 
to  raise  his  estate  or  fortunes,  grounding  his  expect- 
ation of  future  glory  in  true  hmnility  and  contentedr 
ness,  with  the  lowest  place  amongst  God's  people,  **  not 
taking  honour  to  himself  until  he  be  called  of  God,*  as 
was  Aaron. 

2.  But  to  speak  of  an  inward  or  particular  calling  to 
ODjr  course  of  life,  seems  but  as  a  relation  of  sonw 

*  He\i.  ^.  5. 
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dream  or  fancy  in  these  wretched  times,  wherein,  of 
such  as  would  be  thought  religious,  and  bear  the  names 
of  divines,  the  most  are  more  ready  to  impeach  their 
own  loyalty  towards  Christ,  and  make  wilful  forfeiture 
of  faith  and  honesty,  by  open  profession  of  ambitious 
and  unconscionable  aspiring  resolutions,  than  to  dis- 
parage their  wit  or  sufficiency  (as  they  conceive  it)  in 
ike  world's  judgment,  by  renouncing  their  slender  un- 
certain hopes,  or  remote  interest  in  promotion,  which 
cannot  be    sought    for  without  excessive  pains    and 
trouble,  and  these  always  great,  with  pining  care  how 
to  maintain  or  keep  it  gotten,  before  they  can  be  sure 
to  get  it.     *'  Ye  are  of  your  father  the   devil,"  saith 
our  Saviomr  to  the  Jews,  "  and  his  works  you  fulfil, 
for  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  • ; "  yet  was 
his   rebellious  pride  and  ambition  the  mother  of  his 
murderous  mind.    The  lowest  rank  of  his  fellow  angels, 
never  affecting  to  climb  higher  than  the  places  first  ap- 
pointed them,  remain  to  this  day  loyal  towards  God, 
loving  one  towards  another,   and  kind  to  man,   their 
neighbour  though  inferior  creature.    But  for  Lucifer  to 
shine  as    the  morning  star   amongst  his  brethren  did 
not  suffice,  unless  he  far  exceed  the  moon,  and  become 
like  the  midday  sun  in  glory.     According  to  the  ex- 
orbitancy of  this  desire,  and  height  of  his  fall  thereby 
procured,  hath  the  maliciousness  of  his  dejected  pride, 
and  deep  dissimulation  for  bringing  his  murderous  plots 
about,  continued  since.     Whose   sons,  then,   may  we 
suppose  they  are,  who,  never  contented  with  their  na- 
tural station,  much  bettered  by  many  casual  accessions 

*  John,  Yiii.  44. 
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and  daily  additions  of  God's  temporal  blessings,  scarce 
give  themselves  respite  to  think  how  well  God  hath 
done  by  them  already ;  so  eagerly  are  they  set  to  soar 
higher  and  higher,  without  fixing  any  period  to  their 
towering  thoughts ;  as  if  they  had  said  in  their  hearts, 
"  We  will  ascend  above  the  height  of  the  clouds,  and 
we  wiU  be  like  the  Most  High.''  *  Besides  their  par- 
ticipation of  this  hereditary  quality,  or  first  sin  of 
Satan,  the  preposterous  devices  of  men  ambitious  to 
effect  their  wills,  rightly  blazoned,  proclaim  their  pedi- 
gree. For  as  Lucifer  since  his  fall,  albeit  still  like 
himself,  not  the  son  but  the  father  or  prince  of  dark- 
nesB,  doth  outwardly  transform  himself  into  an  angd 
of  light ;  so  this  painted  Helen,  the  mistress  of  modem 
thoughts,  ambition,  though  always  in  travel  with  raven, 
murder,  and  cruelty,  is  notwithstanding  for  outward 
resemblance,  as  one  well  observes,  the  most  exquisite 
ape  of  that  angelical  virtue.  Christian  charity:  "It 
suffereth  all  things,  it  endureth  all  things,  it  believeth 
all  things,  it  doth  not  behave  itself  imseemly,  it  is 
kind^"  not  with  respect  to  God's  glory,  or  any  spiritual 
end,  but  to  the  recompense  of  present  reward,  or  in 
hope  of  gaining  their  favour  which  may  advantage  it 
Not  late  experience  of  our  own  misery  can  make  ufl 
poor  men  more  compassionate  to  our  miserable  bre- 
thren, than  one  ambitious  man  is  courteous  or  kind 
imto  another,  or  ready  to  further  him  in  causes  that 
do  not  cross  his  own  preferment.  And  happy  were 
they  in  their  mutual  kindness,  were  not  these  full  of 
cruelty  towards  the  poor  and  needy.     From  a  general 

*  Isaiah,  xiv.  .  *  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 
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consideration  how  mightily  that  golden  rule,  ^*  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so 
do  unto  them  %''  is  violated  by  the  mighty  of  our  times, 
I  was  moved  some  years  ago  to  utter  publicly,  what  no 
experiments  which  I  could  since  observe,  as  yet  oc- 
casion me  to  recall ;  that  if  all  the  calamities  either  im- 
mediately laid  upon  men  of  meaner  rank  by  God,  or 
procured  by  their  own  folly  and  oversight,  were  laid 
together  in  one  balance,  all  would  not  equalize  the 
grievances  which  befall  them  by  the  mutual  grati- 
fications of  great  ones,  who  either  spare  not  to  sacrifice 
the  life  and  substance  of  the  needy  (with  whose 
miseries  the  huge  distance  of  their  places  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  affected)  imto  others'  luxury  or  super- 
fluous pleasures,  with  whose  unnecessary  wants,  through 
the  vicinity  of  their  estates,  and  like  conditions,  they 
easily  and  exactly  sympathise ;  or  else,  to  ease  them- 
selves of  some  light  care  in  preferring  their  dependants, 
respect  not  what  heavy  burdens  fall  upon  inferiors  by 
these  unnecessary  advancements  of  their  favourites. 
Again,  unto  what  mean  services  and  base  employments 
for  satisfying  bodily  lust,  or  desire  of  revenge,  will 
these  infernal  sons  of  pride  prostitute  themselves,  to 
gain  some  present  interest  with  hope  of  future  sove-^ 
reignty  in  seely  impotent  and  discontented  souls  ?  And 
cUd  he  not  well  characterise  the  ambitious  man,  that 
said,  ut  dominetur  aliis  prius  servit :  curvatur  ohsequio  ut 
honore  doneturf  How  many  in  our  times  would  be 
willing,  so  God  would  grant  it,  to  take  Ham's  curse 
upon  them  for  their  present  blessing,  even  to  be  servi 

a  Matt,  vil  12. 
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servarunif  slaves  to  great  men's  servants^  bo  they  might 
hope  at  length  to  domineer  in  the  tente  of  Shem,  or  bear 
rule  over  the  tribe  of  Levi  ?  Lastly,  there  is  a  pro- 
perty wherein  the  hellish  fiend,  the  bewitched  lover, 
and  the  ambitious  mind,  are  univocal  communicants. 
For  though  all  of  them  daily  complain  of  their  vex- 
ations as  being  hourly  tortured  with  those  things 
which  they  most  affect,  yet  can  no  inducement  draw 
them  to  desist,  still  as  it  were  striving  to  entangle  them- 
selves faster  in  the  cords  or  bonds  of  their  cruel  racks. 
3.  Or,  if  the  troubles  of  mind  wherewith  the  am- 
bitious man's  suits  are  still  solicited,  and  their  accom- 
plishment perpetually  attended,  did  want  that  sting 
whereby  even  his  sweetest  delights  become  too  dear,  he 
were  to  be  thought  very  unwise,  or  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration only,  that  would  forego  the  pleasant  opportunities 
of  a  private  life,  for  the  right  setting  of  his  faith,  for  the 
increase  of  his  devotion,  or  gaining  greater  frequency 
of  more  familiar  and  secret  conference  with  the  spirit 
of  truth ;  albeit  he  were  sure  to  gain  a  kingdom  by  em- 
ploying his  wits  another  way.  *^  For  what  doth  it 
advantage  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,"  with  danger 
"  of  losing  his  own  soul?"*  yet  is  he  very  likely  to 
lose  it,  that  hath  but  small  time  to  seek  it ;  and  as  one 
saith  ^,  nemo  occupatus  banam  mentem  invenit,  he  that  is 
much  busied  in  other  matters,  whereunto  God  par- 
ticularly hath  not  called  him,  can  hardly  be  at  leisure 
to  search,  much  less  to  find,  in  what  terms  his  own  soul 
stands  with  her  Creator,  or  feithfully  to  make  up  those 
accounts  our  Saviour  exacts  at  our  hands  ere  we  can  be 
worthy  of  his  service.     Yet  of  all  businesses,  ambitious 

a  Mark,  viil  36.  "  Seneca. 
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employments  most  hinder  the  tme  knowledge  of  our- 
selves^ whose  first  elements  are,  **  Dust  thou  art,  and 
uato  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Dust,  then,  being  our 
native  soil  and  last  home,  to  which  we  must  by  a  decree 
most  certain  one  time  or  other,  but  uncertain  whether 
sooner  or  later,  repair;  by  soaring  aloft,  we  do  but  make 
our  wearisome  way  the  longer  and  crookeder,  and  our 
fell,  especially  if  sudden,  more  grievous.  And  seeing 
such  aspiring  thoughts  as  we  harbour  did  overturn  the 
great  tempter  himself,  that  which  a  religious  father 
observed  of  pride  in  general,  is  most  proper  to  this 
branch  at  whose  roots  we  strike,  untimely  desire  of 
promotion :  ^^  Such  as  are  overgrown  herewith  need  no 
tempter :  the  devil  cannot  wish  them  more  harm  than 
they  are  ready  to  do  themselves,  by  zealous  following 
that  course,  which  brought  him  to  his  fall.  Cease  I 
shall  to  wonder  hereafter  what  spirits  should  move  such 
young  and  tender  olive  plants,  as  scarce  thrive  under 
the  walls  of  God's  house,  or  such  vines  as  hardly  bear 
fruit  in  the  warm  and  well-fenced  vale,  to  affect  removal 
to  the  cold  and  open  mountains,  exposed  to  blasts  of 
noisome  winds.  Is  it  their  glory  to  be  above  others  of 
their  own  rank  and  education  ?  This  might  be  pur- 
chased with  less  danger  to  themselves,  and  more  good 
to  God's  church,  if  they  sought  to  overtop  them  more 
by  their  own  proper  height,  or  seasonable  well-furnished 
growth,  than  by  mere  advantage  of  ground.  For  when 
*'  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  hill  and 
mountain  made  low,  until  the  crooked  become  straight 
and  the  uneven  places  plain*;"  the  fruit  which  hath 

*■  Isa.  zL  4. 
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grown  in  tlie  vale  will  appear  both  higher  and  better 
than  the  ordinary  offspring  of  the  mountains.  Oh  that 
men  were  so  wise  in  heart  to  consider  that  the  lower 
their  place,  so  not  exposed  to  floods  of  violence,  ihQ 
apter  it  is  to  suck  in  the  dew  of  God's  blessing  in 
greatest  plenty, 

4.  The  poor  Galilean,  or  vulgar  Jew,  had  liberty  to 
follow  Christ  every  hour,  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  at 
midday  in  his  company.  But  the  conspicuous  emi- 
nency  of  Nicodemus's  place  compels  him  to  repair  unto 
his  Lord,  like  a  thief,  by  night*;  an  ill  abodance,  that 
those  heavenly  mysteries  wherewith  he  sought  to  en- 
lighten his  mind  should  seem  obscure.  This  man 
was  grown  so  great  in  Israel,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
taken  down  to  the  pitch  of  childhood,  or  infancy,  into 
which  mould  of  necessity  he  must  be  cast  ere  he  can 
be  bom  anew,  or  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  aright 
Men,  in  our  times,  of  far  greater  place  than  Nico- 
demus  was,  may  safely  profess  themselves  Christ's  dis- 
ciples ;  for  not  to  be  such  in  profession,  or  not  to 
show  themselves  sometimes  openly  in  the  assembly  of 
his  saints,  is  their  greatest  shame  and  ignominy  :  but  so 
to  strip  themselves  of  the  flesh,  of  the  world,  of  all  pre- 
rogatives of  birth  or  secular  eminency,  as  they  must,  ere 
they  can  be  regenerated  by  the  Spirit,  or  become  new 
men  in  Christ  Jesus,  would  utterly  spoil  their  goodly 
fashion  in  the  world's  eye ;  in  which,  if  we  might 
examine  their  hearts  by  their  practice,  or  avowed  reso- 
lutions, they  only  glory.  Confess  Christ,  then,  in 
speech  they  may ;  but  how  is  it  possible  they  should 

^  John,  iii,  ly  2,  &c. 
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truly  beKeve  in  him  when  they  love  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  rebuke  for  his  sake^  and  receive  honour  one 
of  another,  not  seeking  that  honour  which  cometh  of 
God  alone  ?  To  believe  Christ,  in  ordinary  phrase,  is 
less  than  to  believe  him ;  yet  he  that  seeks  but  in  the 
lowest  degree  to  believe  in  him,  must  abandon  that 
humour  which  he  hath  discovered,  as  the  principal  root 
of  Jewish  unbelief,  or  denial  of  him.  Was  that,  then, 
such  gross  ambition  as  our  corrupt  language  only  takes 
notice  of?  was  it  immoderate  desire  of  greater  places 
than  they  enjoyed  ?  or  rather  only  fear  lest  they  should 
no  longer  enjoy  these  ?  The  sight  of  his  miracles,  and 
evidence  of  his  divine  predictions,  had  won  the  assent  of 
some,  even  amongst  the  rulers*,  unto  his  doctrine  as 
true,  whilst  simply  considered,  or  compared  only  with 
the  speculative  arguments  brought  against  it  by  his 
adversaries.  But  what  they  believed  in  part  as  true, 
they  did  not  assent  unto  as  good,  or  not  as  better  than 
the  praise  of  men ;  for,  saith  the  Evangelist,  "  They 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God." 
Did  they,  then,  expect  to  have  their  praises  sounded 
^ut  by  some  panegyrical  encomiast  in  solemn  assem- 
blies, or  unworthily  to  gain  an  honourable  report 
amongst  posterity  ?  No,  these  are  rewards  of  resolution 
in  speech  and  action,  not  of  silence.  Just  suspicion  we 
can  gather  none  of  any  such  haughty  conceit,  or  desire 
so  far  exorbitant,  seeing  all  they  could  expect,  for  not 
confessing  Christ,  was,  not  to  have  their  good  names 
or  fames  called  in  question ;  or,  to  speak  as  it  is  written, 
**  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him, 

A  John,  xii  42, 
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lest  they  should  be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue."  Liable 
they  were  unto  the  former  verdict  of  '*  loving  the  piBise 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God^"  inasmuch  as  they 
feared  the  loss  of  their  places  or  reputation  which  they 
enjoyed^  more  than  Christ's  censure  of  such  as  are 
'1  ashamed  of  him  or  his  words  before  men."  Ashamed 
of  him  most  of  us  in  our  own  judgment  are  not ;  for^  in 
that  gross  construction  which  hypocrisy  suggests  of  hie 
speech,  indeed  we  cannot,  as  being  brought  up  in  a 
state,  which,  as  it  acknowledgeth  him  for  the  Redeemer 
and  judge  of  the  world,  so  is  it  able  to  disgrace  us  and 
our  acquaintance  enduring  life,  and  both  our  posterities 
after  death,  if  we  should  deny  him  openly  before  the 
Jew  or  Turk.  But  the  words  which  he  spake,  and 
must  judge  the  Jew  for  refusing  him,  will  in  that  last 
day  condemn  us  also,  if  we  receive  not  them.  *  Such  as 
receive  not  him,  receive  not  God  that  sent  him,  and  he 
that  receiveth  not  his  words,  receiveth  not  him.  He 
that  is  ashamed  of  the  one,  is,  upon  the  same  terms, 
ashamed  of  the  other ;  whilst  we  have  his  Gospel  and 
other  apostoUcal  writings,  not  believing  them  better 
than  these  Jews  late  mentioned  did  him,  it  were  hypo- 
critical, even  Jewish  credulity,  to  think  we  should  have 
believed  him,  though  we  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  his 
miracles,  or  resurrection  from  the  dead.  How  many, 
then,  of  higher  fortunes  especially,  can  we,  without 
breach  of  charity  towards  our  Saviour  and  the  truth  of 
his  Gospel,  suppose  this  day  living,  that  can  justly  say 
their  hearts  are  free  from  such  roots  or  seeds  of  ambi- 
tion, as  have  been  discovered  in  these  Jewish  rulers ;  yet 

^  John,  xiL  47,  46. 
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these  Bach  as  admit  no  oompossibility  with  the  seed 
of  faith.  What  cause  so  good,  what  truth  so  manifest, 
or  so  highly  concerning  the  honour  of  God,  what 
persons  so  dear  imto  his  Son,  in  whose  furtherance  or 
just  defence,  either  fear  or  sharp  censure  in  a  civil,  or 
of  excommunication  in  an  ecclesiastic  court,  loss  of 
their  places,  or  dejection  from  such  rule  or  dignity  as  in 
church  or  commonweal  they  bear,  will  not  make  most 
men  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  speak,  (at  least)  openly 
to  oppose  their  superiors  in  honour  only,  not  in  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  laws  or  precepts  ?  Is  not  this  to  "  love 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God?"  to 
"have  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
glory,  with  respect  of  persons?"*  Or  if  the  objects  of 
our  usual  fear  be  in  themselves  of  less  force  to  with- 
draw us  from  confessing  Christ  before  men,  than  the 
temptations  which  these  Jews  had,  (for  what  to  them 
more  terrible  than  to  be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue  ?) 
our  faith  must  needs  be  less  than  theirs  was,  though 
theirs  no  better  than  none,  because  it  vanisheth  as  fast 
upon  the  first  approach,  or  rather  conceit,  of  persecution, 
as  the  morning  dew  doth  at  the  sun's  appearance.  But 
if  the  Pharisees,  whose  censure  they  feared,  would  have 
countenanced  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  they  had  been  as 
forward  confessors  as  the  best  of  us,  and  Christians  al- 
together as  good  as  any  that  love  the  applause  or  fear 
the  check  of  men  in  authority,  when  truth,  disgraced  or 
destitute  of  assistance,  requires  their  testimony. 

5.  If  the  least  spice  of  this  disease  be  so  dangerous, 
what  mischief  may  the  heat  of  it  procure  unto  the  soul 

*  James,  IL  1. 
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of  man  ?  It  may^  as  it  often  doth,  inflame  the  heart 
in  which  it  kindles  with  ardent  desires  of  false  martyr- 
dom,  but  sears  the  conscience  that  it  can  never  become 
truly  Christian  until  every  sparkle  of  this  strange  fire 
be  extinguished,  and  the  sore  it  bred  moistened  with 
tears,  or  mollified  with  true  humility.  Minds  tainted 
with  other  corruptions  seldom  shrink  in  defence  of  the 
truth  whereto  they  assent,  until  assaulted  by  violence 
or'pinched  with  some  real  persecution.  Ambition  only, 
though  in  the  lowest  degree,  or  but  kindling  in  tickling 
love  of  applause,  or  jealousies  of  ill  report,  is  daunted 
with  shadows,  and  made  to  fly  the  field  for  fear  of 
being  lashed  with  absent  tongues.  And  no  marvel,  when 
as  the  reproachful  censure  of  the  multitude,  or  of  men 
on  whose  voice  and  sentence  it  most  depends,  (though 
bequeathed  by  our  Saviour  as  an  especial  blessing,  de- 
scending by  inheritance  to  his  chosen  from  their  fathers 
the  true  prophets,)  is  apprehended  by  the  ambitious  or 
popular  minded  as  the  most  grievous  curse  that  can 
befall  them.  ^^  Blessed  are  ye  (saith  our  Saviour)  when 
men  hate  you,  and  when  they  separate  you,  and  revile 
you,  and  put  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of 
Man's  sake.  Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  be  glad ;  for 
behold,  your  reward  is  great  in  heaven :  for  after  this 
manner  their  fathers  did  to  the  prophets."*  On  the 
contrary,  what  he  denounced  as  a  woe  is  made  chief 
matter  of  their  joy,  that  affect  an  universal  esteem  of 
honest  discreet  men.  ^^  Woe  be  to  you  when  all  men 
speak  well  of  you ;  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the  false 
prophets."^     Thus  much  of  this  poisonous  weed,  whose 

a  Luke,  yl  22,  23.  ^  Vet.  17. 
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fertile  growth  In  the  clergy  seems  to  be  provoked  by 
oovetousness  m'  the  laity.  For  the  more  imconscion- 
able  patrons  be,  and  the  more  worldly  or  troublesome 
parishioners  be,  the  more  imsatiable  are  many  ministers' 
desu^  of  dignities  or  plm^ties;  as  if  they  sought  to 
beat  their  adversaries  at  their  own  weapons,  to  out- 
weary  the  minor  sort  in  suits  of  law,  to  outvie  the 
greater  in  secular  pomp  or  bravery.  Many  other 
branches  there  be  of  voluptuous  life,  through  whose 
deceitfulness  the  word  of  life  is  secretly  choked,  or 
stifled  in  minds  otherwise  well  affected,  and  by  good 
husbandry  apt  to  fructify :  but  their  particular  discus- 
sion I  must  refer  to  the  reader's  private  meditations, 
contenting  myself  only  to  touch  the  generality. 

6.  The  course  of  a  Christian's  life  may  most  fitly  be 

compared  to  a  navigation ;  his  body  is  as  the  bark,  the 

human  soul  the  owner,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  the  pilot. 

As  there  is  no  seafaring  man  that  can  be  secured  of 

continual  calm,  but  must  resolve,  as  to  meet  with  storms 

and  with  rough  and  grown  seas,  so  to  redeem  himself 

and  his  passengers  from  their  rage,  sometimes  with  loss 

of  fraughtage,  sometimes  of  tackling  or  (in  desperate 

extremities)  of  the  vessel  with  her  burden ;  so  is  there 

no  Christian  that  can  expect  or  may  desire  a  general 

exemption  from  temptations,  but  must  be  content  to 

prevent  the  shipwreck  of  faith   and   conscience,   one 

while  with  loss  of  goods   or   other  appurtenances  of 

mortal  life ;   otherwhiles  with  loss  of  some  bodily  part ; 

[for  if  either  hand  or  foot  shall  offend  us,  it  must  be  cut 

off,  rather  than  Christ  should  be  forsaken ;)  sometimes 

with  lo8mg  all  feasts  of  iHendship  ox  depeTi<9L^Tka^\^<^'t 
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he  that  loves  father  or  mother^  brother  or  raster^  Udi 
or  kin^  superior  or  inferior^  more  than  Christ,  is  not 
worthy  of  him ;)  sometimes  with  dissolution  of  hoif 
and  soul;  for  ^'whosoever  will  save  his  life  (whoi 
Christ's  cause  shall  demand  the  adventure  of  it)  dull 
lose  it^  and  he  that  will  lose  it  shall  save  it.''*  Nov 
where  the  fraughtage  or  furniture  of  life  is  precious,  as 
if  our  fare  be  delicate,  our  other  pleasures  or  content- 
ments in  their  kind  rare  and  delectable,  our  alliance  or 
acquaintance  choice  and  amiable,  our  revenues  ample 
or  authority  great,  the  flesh,  once  tempted  to  forsake 
these  for  preserving  conscience  upright,  and  confessiiig 
Christ,  is  ready  to  wrangle  with  the  spuit;  asagreedy 
or  jealous  owner  would  do  with  a  skilful  pilot  advidi^ 
in  a  tempest  to  lessen  the  danger  by  lightening  the  ship. 
If  the  commodities  be  gross  or  base,  the  owner,  peihape, 
can  be  well  content  to  have  some  part  cast  overboard; 
but  if  costly  and  dear,  or  such  as  his  heart  is  much  set 
upon,  he  had  rather  adventure  to  perish  with  them 
under  hatches  than  to  see  them  cast  into  the  sea ;  for 
to  part  with  them  is  death.  Some  Christians,  when 
blasts  of  temptation  arise,  rather  than  they  will  break 
with  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  do  finally  auk 
with  them,  as  ships  are  sometimes  cast  away  througli 
the  owners'  unwillingness  to  cut  the  cables  or  lose  the 
anchors:  some,  when  storms  of  persecution  begin  to 
rage,  rather  than  they  will  hazard  loss  of  body,  lands, 
or  goods  in  truth's  defence,  drown  both  body  and  soul 
in  perdition.  Seeing  the  wisest  of  us,  as  we  are  by 
nature,  or  left  to  our  own  directions,  are  more  cunnii^ 

'>'  Matt.  X.  39. 
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merdiants  tban  mariners^  and  for  the  most  part  ae 
ignorant  of  the  voyages  we  undertake  as  sUlAil  in  the 
ccmimodities  we  traffic  for,  the  best  resolution  for  our 
safety  would  be  to  load  ourselves  with  no  greater  quan- 
tity of  riches,  honour,  or  other  nutriment  of  voluptuous 
life,  than  shall  be  appointed  us  by  the  peculiar  instruc- 
tion of  God's  Spirit,  which  best  knows  the  true  burden 
of  those  brittle  barks,  how  well  or  ill  they  are  able  to 
abide  rough  seas,  or  such  storms  as  He  alone  foresees 
are  likely  to  assault  us.  And  seeing  we  are  all,  by 
profession,  lastly  bound  for  a  city  which  is  above,  whose 
conunodities  cannot  be  purchased  with  gold,  or  silver, 
or  precious  stones,  much  less  may  we  truck  for  them  with 
our  unclean  worldly  pleasures  or  delights,  which  may 
not  be  so  much  as  admitted  within  the  walls  or  gates; 
our  wisest  resolution,  in  the  second  place,  is  to  account 
even  the  choicest  commodities  that  sea  or  land  or  this 
inferior  world  can  afford  but  as  trash  or  luggage, 
serving  only  for  balance  in  the  passage :  so  shall  we  be 
ready  to  part  with  it  when  any  tempest  shall  arise,  and 
if  extremity  urge  us,  like  St,  Paul  and  his  company*, 
to  save  our  souls  with  loss  of  the  bark  that  bears  us, 
and  of  all  the  whole  ourden  besides. 

7.  But  this  advice  may  seem  like  that  philosophical 
fancy,  who  would  persuade  us  that  splendant  metal, 
which  is  enstamped  with  Caesar's  image  and  superscrip- 
tion, and  famisheth  us  with  all  things  necessary,  were 
but  a  piece  of  purified  clay,  or  earth  and  water  close 
compacted.  Shall  we,  whom  none  makes  reckoning  of, 
bring  down  the  price  of  these  things,  which  men  in 

^  Acts,  xxyii.  38,  &c. 
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authority^  and  the  common  consent  of  nationB^  would 
have  raised  into  the  skies?  Shall  we  believe  ourselvei) 
before  our  betters,  that  bodily  pleasures,  great  prefab 
ment,  or  other  contentments,  which  almost  all  account 
worthy  of  their  daily  and  best  employment,  are  nothing 
worth  ?  Sure  the  heathen  thought  this  very  argument 
no  better. 

*'  Nugae,  non  si  quid  turbida  Roma 
Elevet,  accedas,  examenye  improbuxn  in  ilia 
Castiges  trutina :  nee  te  quiesiyeris  extra.**  * 

**  Deem  not  all  naught  unsteady  Rome  accounteth  light ; 
Her  scales  are  false,  and  cannot  weigh  men*s  worth  aright : 
But  nought  without  can  him  that*s  well  within  a£fright.** 

Let  US  take  counsel  of  our  own  hearts,  and  they  will 
better  inform  us  than  ten  thousand  by-standers,  that 
live  but  by  hearsay,  and  see  only  others'  outside,  not 
what  is  within  themselves.  Though  we  have  riches 
and  all  other  materials  of  worldly  solace  in  greatest 
abundance,  yet  our  lives  consist  not  in  them,  much 
less  doth  our  felicity.  Now,  as  in  all  men's  judgments, 
he  lives  much  better  that  is  able  to  live  of  his  own, 
than  he  which  hath  the  same  supplies  of  life  in  more 
competent  measure  from  his  friends'  benevolence;  so 
much  happier  is  that  soul  which  hath  delight  and  con- 
tentment competent  within  itself,  than  that  which  hath 
them  heaped  upon  it  from  without ;  seeing  all  the  de* 
lights  or  pleasures  these  can  beget,  suppose  a  precedent 
pain  or  sorrow,  bred  from  desires  unnecessary  in  them- 
selves, but  such  as  lay  a  necessity  upon  us  to  satisfy 
them  while  we  have  them.  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt, 
to  a  woman  with  child,  to  have  what  she  longs  for,  but 

^  Persiusj  Sat.  1. 
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much  more  pleasant  to  a  manlike  mind,  never  to  be 
troubled  with  such  longings.  Not  to  need  honour, 
wealth,  bodily  pleasures,  or  other  branches  of  volup- 
tuous life,  is  a  better  ground  of  true  peace  and  joy,  than 
fbU  satisfaction  of  our  eager  desires,  whilst  they  are 
fixed  on  these  or  other  transitories.  The  strength  of 
our  spirits  (by  whose  united  force  our  union  with  the 
Spirit  of  truth  must  be  ratified)  is  much  dissipated  by 
the  distractions  which  their  very  presence  or  enter- 
tainment necessarily  require ;  so  doth  the  life  and  re- 
lish of  all  true  delight  internal  (into  which  the  true 
peace  of  conscience  must  be  engrafted)  exhale  by  con- 
tinual thinking  on  things  without  us.  Finally,  whiles 
we  trouble  ourselves  about  many  things,  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  ever  entirely  possess  our  own  souls 
with  patience,  or  make  the  best  of  them  for  purchasing 
that  unum  necessaHum^  that  one  thing  which  is  only 
necessary.  But  these  are  points  which  require  more 
full  peculiar  treatises,  to  which  many  philosopers, 
especially  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  Epic- 
tetus  have  spoken  much,  very  pertinent  to  true  divinity; 
as  shall  (by  God's  grace)  appear  in  the  article  "  Of  Ever- 
lasting Life ;"  as  in  some  other  particular  discourses 
framed  some  years  ago  for  my  own  private  resolution. 
The  counsel  I  here  commend  unto  the  reader  is  no 
Way  dissonant  unto  St.  Paul's  advice  unto  his  dearest 
son* :  ^^  Godliness,  with  contentment,  is  great  gain ;  for 
We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
^e  can  carry  nothing  out :  and  having  food  and  rai- 
ment, let  us  therewith  be  content.     But  they  that  will 

a  2  Tim.  vL  6,  &c. 
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be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare^  and  into  ma&y 
fooliah  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destmo- 
tion  and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have 
erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee 
these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness,  godlineesy 
faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.  Fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith." 
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Luke,  xvi.  9, 

Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous* 
ness  ;  that,  when  yefail^  they  mxiy  receive  you  into  ever* 
lasting  habitations. 

"  The  children  of  this  world,"  saith  Christ,  "  are  wiser 
ia  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light."  To 
make  which  good,  our  Saviour,  in  so  much  of  the 
chapter  as  goes  before  my  text,  brings  in  a  story,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  a  parable,  of  a  cunning  fellow,  yet  no 
great  projector  neither,  no  very  subtle  politician ;  not- 
withstanding, one  who,  being  in  an  extremity,  turned 
out  of  his  office  for  mispending  his  master's  goods,  had 
found  out  a  shift,  and  that  by  mere  cozenage,  to  pro- 
cure so  much  as  would  serve  to  keep  him,  indeed,  not 
according  to  the  port  and  fashion  after  which  before  he 
had  lived,  but  only  to  maintain  him  in  meat  and  drink, 
out  of  danger  of  starving,  or,  which  was  more  fearful, 
because  more  full  of  trouble  or  dishonour,  hard  kboiur 
or  begging. 
2.  Surely  it  had  been  no  hard  matter  £ox  o\xsi  ^wvwa^ 
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who  knew  all  whatsoever  was  in  man^  to  have  dis- 
covered more  subtle  projects^  plots  of  a  finer  and  more 
curious  contrivance  than  this  fellow's ;  but  this,  it  seenui, 
would  serve  his  turn  well  enough  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  made  use  of  it.     And,  to  say  the  truth,  thm 
cannot  be  imagined  an  example  more  exactly  saiting) 
more  closely  applicable  to  his  intent ;  which  was  not  to 
discredit  and  dishearten  his  followers,  by  comparing,  ay, 
and  preferring  the  cunning  of  an  ordinary  fellow,  a  meie 
bailiff  or  steward,  before  that  spiritual  heavenly  wisdom 
to  which  they  pretend ;  nor,  secondly,  to  instruct  them 
by  indirect  and  unwarrantable  courses  to  provide  for 
themselves  hereafter :  but  chiefly  this  — 

3.  To  teach  us,  by  objecting  to  our  view  a  man  who, 
by  his  own  negligence  and  carelessness  being  brought 
to  an  extremity,  (for  there  was  no  necessity  he  should 
be  brought  to  these  plunges ;  a  little  timely  care  and 
providence,  even  ordinary  honesty,  would  easily  have 
warranted  and  preserved  him,)  had  upon  the  sudden 
found  out  a  trick  of  his  oflSce,  —  namely,  by  proceeding 
in  his  old  courses  of  wasting  his  master's  substance  to 
the  enriching  of  his  fellow  servants,  thereby  gained 
their  good  wills,  that  for  the  time  following  they  might 
preserve  him  from  perishing. 

4.  Our  Saviour,  I  say,  by  this  example,  would  teach 
us,  that  since  God  hath  placed  us  here  in  this  world  as 
his  stewards,  he  has  put  into  our  hands  his  goods,  his 
riches,  to  be  dispensed  for  his  use  and  advantage :  and 
such  stewards  we  are,  who  have  advantages  infinitelj 
more  urgent,  and  pressing  us  to  an  honest  faithful  difl^ 
charge  of  our  office,  than  this  man  in  the  parable  ever 
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had ;  as,  first,  we  must  of  necessity  fail,  and  be  cashiered 
of  our  office*  .  All  the  power  of  heaven  and  earth  can- 
not procure  us  a  perpetuity  in  it.  The  case  did  not 
stand  so  with  this  man,  for  it  was  merely  his  own  fault 
to  deserve  discarding;  and,  besides,  having  deserved 
that  censure,  it  was  his  misfortune,  too,  that  his  lord 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  (for  it  is  no  im«« 
possible  thing  that  a  steward  should  thrive  by  his  lord's 
loss,  and  yet  never  be  called  to  an  account  for  it)* 
And,  secondly,  upon  our  behaviour  in  this  our  office 
iepends  the  everlasting  welfare  of  our  souls  and  bodies ; 
we  shall  for  ever  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  honest 
or  unfaithful  discharge  of  our  place.  If  ill.  Lord,  what 
shall  become  of  us?  Where  shall  we  appear  in  that 
great  day  of  account  ?  I  dare  not  almost  tell  you  the 
issue  of  it.  But  if  we  have  carried  ourselves  as  faithful 
servants,  propose  to  yourselves  your  own  conditions, 
give  your  thoughts  licence  and  scope  to  be  excessive 
and  overflowing  in  their  desires ;  if  the  whole  extension 
and  capacity  of  your  thoughts  be  not  satisfied  and  filled 
to  the  brim,  with  measure  pressed  down  and  running 
over,  God  himself  (which  is  impossible  to  imagine)  will 
prove  a  deceiving  unfaithful  master. 

5.  These  things  therefore  considered,  without  ques- 
tion it  doth  infinitely  concern  us  to  consult  and  project 
what  we  mean  to  do  with  our  riches,  to  what  employ- 
ment we  intend  to  put  those  honours  and  that  power 
which  God  hath  conferred  on  us  in  this  life ;  whether 
to  receive  them  as  our  good  things,  to  go  away  con- 
tented with  them  as  our  rewards,  our  final  rewards, 
expecting  no  other  good  things  from  God  after  them ; 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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er,  which  is  our  Sayiour's  advice,  uae  them  as  meana 
and  helps  of  attaining  blessings  aboTe  all  ooneeiYabfe 
proportion  exceeding  them;  so  dispensing  and  pro- 
yidently  scattering  them  abroad>  that,  against  our  time 
of  need  (which  sooner  or  later  will  undoubtedly  come), 
we  may  oblige  to  ourselves  such  friends^  so  gracioiia 
and  prevailing  with  our  Master,  who,  either  by  thds 
prayers  and  intercessions,  or  some  other  way  which  we 
know  not,  may  procure  for  us  admission  into  our  Master's 
joys,  to  be  no  longer  stewards  and  servants,  but  friends 
and  sons.  Thus,  by  the  help  and  benefit  of  this  ^^  mam- 
mon of  imrighteousness"  in  my  text,  these  ^^  little 
tldngs,"  even  the  least  blessings  that  God  has  to  bestow 
upon  us,  so  called  in  the  verse  following ;  and  in  the 
next  but  one  to  that,  these  "  things  of  other  men ; "  as 
if  they  were  trifles  not  worthy  the  owning,  if  com* 
pared  with  what  rewards  may  be  had  in  exchange  for 
them,  purchasing  to  ourselves  everlasting  and  glorious 
rewards.  By  the  assistance  of  our  riches  (in  the  Ex- 
pression of  St.  Paul)  "  laying  up  for  ourselves  a  foun- 
dation of  good  works  against  the  time  to  come,  that  we 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

6.  And  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  force  and  meaning 
of  this  iTTtfivOtoVy  or  moral  of  the  parable,  which  Christ 
hath  closely  contrived  and  pressed  into  these  few  words: 
**  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the,"  &c.  In  which 
words  I  shall  observe  imto  you  these  three  general 
parts :  — 

1.  What  we  must  expect  at  last,  notwithstanding  all 
the  riches  and  pomps  of  this  world;  that  is,  "to  fiuL" 
Christ,  you  see,  makes  no  question  at  all  of  it;  he  takes 
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itfor  granted^  where  he  says,  ^'ihat  when  ye  fail;" 
imj^TUig  that  certainly  £eu1  we  must. 

2.  This  being  supposed^  that  fail  we  must^  the  conn 
of  Chmt  eomes  in  very  seasonably,  namely)  to  p 
ipide  tox  the  main,  to  take  order  that  though  we  oi 
idres  sink,  yet  we  may  procure  us  friends  to  supp 
u in  our  necessities;  and  that  is,  ^^by  making  to  o 
selves  friends  of  the  mammon,"  &c. 

3,  The  comfortable  issue  and  convenience  which  si 
aecme  unto  us  by  those  friends  thus  purchased ;  that 
by  them  "to  be  received  into  everlasting,"  &c. 
these  in  the  order  proposed* 

7.  You  do  not  expect,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should 
•bout  seriously  to  persuade  you  that  you  shall  not  ] 
bere  for  ever.  For  whom  should  I  seek  to  persuat 
God  forbid  I  should  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  think, 
but  suspect,  that  ever  I  should  find  occasion  to  m 
we  of  any  persuasions  for  such  a  purpose.  Indeed 
very  good  man  (it  was  the  prophet  David)  once  s 
in  his  prosperity,  "  I  shall  never  be  removed ;  thou,  L( 
rf  thy  goodnessy  hast  made  my  hill  so  strong."  *  But 
this  well  said  of  him,  think  you?  It  seems  not ; 
pwently,  to  confute  this  his  confidence,,  "tte  L 
oii  but  turn  his  face  away  from  him,  and  he 
toOEUed."*  Yet  surely  such  a  speech  as  this  could  m 
w  gpoken  upon  better  grounds ;  for  this  his  assura: 
it  seems,  proceeded  not  out  of  any  presumptuous  < 
Mence  of  his  own  strength  or  policy,  but  only 
rf  conrideration  of  GocTs  especial  providence  sho 
^  bis  wonderful  preservation  from  xcvkel^  ^^''^i^ 
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imminent  dangers^  and  In  preferring  him  from  a  low  coor 
temptible  fortune  to  the  rule  and  dominion  over  his 
people. 

8.  There  is  another  fellow  in  a  parable  %  who  thougb 
he  came  short  of  David  in  this  his  unwarrantable  con- 
fidence and  presumption  upon  that  foundation  of  riches 
and  wealth,  which  with  unwearied  anxiety  and  caie  he 
had  laid  up^  notwithstanding  was  more  suddenly  and 
unanswerably  confuted ;  for  he  did  not  promise  to  him- 
self a  perpetuity ;  only  he  imagined  to  himself  (as  he 
'thought  reasonably)  that  since  he  had  at  last  obtained 
that  which  he  had  aimed  at,  and  which  had  cost  him  so 
many  years'  travel,  it  were  fit  for  him  now  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  which  he  had  so  dearly  bought.  And  in  a  joy* 
ful  contemplation  of  this  his  happiness,  he  enters  into 
dialogue  with  his  soul :  "  Soul/'  saith  he,  *^  now  take  thy 
rest ; "  no  more  shalt  thou  be  vexed,  and  even  consumed 
with  the  painful  and  violent  thirst  after  riches ;  thou 
Jiast  that  laid  up  for  thee  which  shall  abundantly  satisfy 
all  thy  desires.  All  my  business  hereafter  shall  be  to 
find  out  ways  how  to  repay  unto  my  soul  all  those 
pleasures  which  heretofore  I  have  denied  unto  myself; 
I  have  store  sufficient  for  many  years'  expenses  safely 
laid  up  in  my  bams.  Yet,  for  all  this  man's  thus  pleasing 
himself  with  assured  promises  of  many  years'  happiness, 
if  you  will  but  vouchsafe  to  inquire  after  him  the  very 
next  day  after  he  spoke  thus,  his  gamers  it  is  likely 
you  may  yet  find  standing,  thronged  and  oppressed  with 
the  abundance  of  com.  But  for  his  soul  (for  whose 
aake  all  this  ado  had  been  kept)  the  Lord  knows  what 

»  Luke>  xii.  16» 
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became  of  that :  it  was  Kurried  away  no  man  can  tell 
wluther. 

9.  Now  the  thing  that  it  becomes  me  to  desire  at 
your  hands  from  the  consideration  of  these  two  ex«> 
amples  is  this :  not  to  require  of  you  to  believe  that  you 
must  once  fail  (for  that,  I  suppose,  were  needless),  nor 
yet  to  dissuade  you  from  allowing  to  yourselves  a  rea- 
^nable  use  of,  and  moderate  lawful  pleasures  from,  that 
abundance  of  blessings  wherewith  God  hath  enriched 
you  beyond  all  other  men ;  but  to  beseech  you,  that 
this  meditation,  that  certainly  you  must  fail,  may  be 
no  unwelcome  thought  to  you ;  that  when  the  time  shall 
come  that  you  must  leave  these  riches  and  pleasures 
which  God  has  given  you  here  to  enjoy,  it  may  not 
come  upon  you  as  an  unexpected  misfortune,  as  a  thing 
you  were  afraid  of,  and  would  willingly  be  content  to 
avoid. 

10.  I  confess  this  were  a  meditation  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage and  quite  dishearten  a  man  that  were  resolved 
to  take  up  his  rest  in  the  pleasures  and  preferments  of 
this  world,  that  were  content  to  sit  down  satisfied  with 
such  a  slight  happiness  as  this  life  is  able  to  afford  him ; 
for  one  who  would  make  riches  his  strong  city,  a  place, 
of  refuge  and  security,  a  fortress  whereto  he  would 
have  recourse  in  all  his  extremities,  and  from  whence 
he  would  expect  safety  in  all  dangers  and  troubles 
which  may  assail  him ;  for  what  were  that  but  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  strongholds,  and  leave  him  un- 
fortified and  exposed  to  any  injury  and  misfortune? 
How  could  I  be  more  injurious  to  such  a  man,  than  to 
vex   and    affright    him    with    such   sad  melancholic 
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thoughts  fus  these^  that  the  time  wiU  conie  when  that 
strong  castle  of  his,  his  riches,  shall  be  undermined  and 
demolished,  when  he  shall  be  left  naked  and  defence- 
less ?  At  which  time,  if  it  were  possible  for  Um  to  le- 
tain  his  riches,  which  before  he  made  his  bulwark  and 
place  of  security,  jet  he  will  find  them  Hxeaa  but  paper 
walls,  imable  to  stand  the  weakest  battery* 

11.  Butlhope  better  things  of  you,  beloved  Christiaii^ 
even  things  which  accompany  salvation.  And,  indeed, 
why  should  I  not  ?  Who  can  forbid  me  to  hope  so? 
For,  alas,  I  know  you  not.  I  have  no  reason  to  assure 
myself  of  the  contrary.  And^  then,  I  should  be  most 
inexcusably  uncharitable  if  I  should  not  even  rejoice  in 
this  my  hope.  I  see  God  hath  plentifiilly  showered 
down  upon  you,  almost  overwhelmed  you  with  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life.  He  has,  moreover,  given  yon 
peaceable  times  to  enjoy  them;  (blessed  be  his  holy  name 
for  it,  and  a  thousand  blessings  be  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  his  anointed  for  his  most  pious  Christian-like 
care  to  confirm  this  peace,  and  to  preserve  it  from  in- 
terruption!)  God,  I  say,  has  given  you  leisure  and  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  and  improve  these  your  riches  for 
your  everlasting  happiness.  A  comfort  which  he  has 
denied  almost  to  all  other  nations ;  nothing  abroad  bat 
*^  wars  and  rumours  of  wars ;  '*  no  joy  nor  comfort  but 
only  in  the  effusion  of  precious  Christian  blood,  nothing 
but  sacking  of  towns  and  invasions  of  countries,  God 
only  knows  upon  how  just  pretensions.  But,  which  is 
above  all  other  blessings,  (indeed,  without  which  all  the 
rest  will  prove  very  curses,)  God  has  given  you  an 
abundant  plentiful  use  of  his  blessed  word  and  sacra* 
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ments  every  week  several  tiines  (till  now),  a  worthy  and 
able  clergy  to  put  you  in  mind  how  great  an  account 
you  are  to  make  to  Almighty  God  of  these  his  bless- 
ings, and  what  extraordinary  interest  is  expected  at 
your  hands. 

12.  Let  me  not,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  be  your 
enemy,  if  I  prove  troublesome  to  any  sliunbering  lethar- 
gic spirit ;  if  I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  time  will  come 
when  sleep  shall'  for  ever  depart  from  his  eyes,  and  thai 
if  his  slumber  last  till  a  trumpet  awake  him,  darkness 
he  may  find,  most  palpable  Egyptian  darkness,  but  not 
darkness  commodious  to  call  on  and  procure  sleep,  not 
very  convenient  to  take  one's  rest  in.  Forgive,  I  be- 
seech you,  my  importunity,  if  I  earnestly  desire  you 
frequently  to  represent  to  your  minds  a  time  of  failing^ 
and  presently  after  that  a  severe  inexorable  judge,  re- 
quiring a  strict  exact  account  of  your  behaviour  in 
your  stewardship ;  if  I  beseech  you,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  foolish  virgins,  not  to  put  far  from  you  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom,  not  to  frame  to  yourselves 
reasons  and  probabilities  why  he  is  not  likely  to  come 
yet  a  good  while ;  for  he  himself  has  told  you  he  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  thus  secure  and  slumbering  yourselves,  create  a 
night,  a  fit  season  for  him  to  come  unawares  upon  you. 
For  if  you  be  unprovided  of  oil  in  your  lamps,  of  good 
works  which  may  shine  before  men,  and  the  door  be 
once  shut,  talk  not  of  any  new-devised  faith,  and  I 
know  not  what  assurance ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  ever 
having  it  opened ;  but  you  shall  be  forced  to  remain  ex- 
posed to  all  dangers,  to  all  manner  of  misfortunes :  not 
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one  fihall  be  found  to  befriend  you,  and  to  receiye*  you 
into  everlasting  habitations. 

13,  And,  I  pray  you,  consider,  that  if  the  apprehen^ 
idon  of  these  things,  conceived,  not  as  present,  but  as  to 
be  expected,  it  may  be  many  years  hence,  be  so  dis^ 
tasteful  and  ominous  to  flesh  and  blood,  who  will  be 
able  to  abide  the  time  when  it  shall  indeed  overtake 
him  ?  If,  now,  in  these  days  of  leisure  and  forbear- 
ance, (a  season  which  God  out  of  his  glorious  mercy 
hath  allowed  us  on  purpose  to  spend  in  such  thoughts 
as  these,  in  projecting  against  the  evil  day,)  the  medita^ 
tion  thereof  bring  such  anguish  and  torment  along  with 
it,  what  terrible  insupportable  effects  will  it  work  in 
las  when  we  shall  find  ourselves  surprised  by  it,  and 
caught  as  in  a  snare  ?  If  a  man  can  no  sooner  heat 
such  things  related,  or  but  seriously  think  upon  them^ 
though  in  the  height  of  his  jollity,  but  straight,  ad  if 
some  ill  news  had  been  told  him,  as  if  he  had  heard 
some  sad  tragical  story  of  his  own  misfortunes,  he  will 
presently  recoil  from  his  mirth,  pleasure  will  become 
troublesome  and  distasteful  to  him,  —  oh,  with  what  an-* 
guish  and  vexation  of  spirit,  with  what  agony  of  soul, 
shall  they  be  entertained  when  they  come  in  earnest  1 

14.  Observe,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  that  our  Sa- 
viour does  not  bid  you  when  you  fall  to  make  yourselves 
friends ;  no,  alas,  that  is  not  the  time  to  make  friends 
in ;  then  is  the  season  when  you  are  to  expect  comfort 
and  assistance  from  those  friends  which  you  have 
gained  before,  in  the  time  when  you  were  furnished 
with  such  good  things  as  were  likely  to  oblige  men 
unto  you.    What  title,  then,  can  be  found  out  e^ual  tQ 
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express  the  foUy  and  madness  of  such  people ;  who,  as 
if  Grod  had  created  them  on  purpose  for  the  pleasures 
and  vanities  of  this  world,  make  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  their  lives ;  and,  as  if  the  care  of  their  souls' 
everlasting  disposal  were  but  an  employment  of  an 
hour's  despatch,  will  not  vouchsafe  so  fruitlessly  to  cast 
away  any  part  of  'the  time,  when  their  souls  are  vigor- 
ous aiid  healthful,  about  such  a  trifling  design,  but 
destine  their  last  few  hours,  when  they  are  unable  for 
any  business  else,  to  settle  for  themselves  an  estate  of 
eternity  ? 

15,  But  because  I  have  not  the  leisure,  now,  to  pro- 
secute this  argument  as  fully  as  it  may  deserve,  give 
me  leave,  I  pray  you,  in  brief,  to  present  to  your  view 
a  man  brought  to  such  an  extremity  as  this;  one 
fastened  and  chained  iinto  the  bed  of  sickness,  one  that 
has  already  received  within  himself  the  messages  of 
death,  —  "death  beginning "  (in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist)  "  to  gnaw  upon  him,"  Take  the  pains,  I  beseech 
you,  to  imagine  to  yourselves  (and  it  will  require  some 
courage  but  to  consider  it)  what  unquiet  busy  thoughts 
shall  then  possess  him,  what  terrible  affrighting  medita- 
tions shall  then  be  suggested  to  him,  when  he  shall  be 
forced  to  apprehend  that  now  he  has  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  time  left  him ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  all  the 
business  for  the  despatching  of  which  he  came  into  the 
world  is  left  undone ;  the  counsel  and  good  intention  of 
God,  out  of  which  he  gave  him  his  riches,  being  utterly 
defeated ;  scarce  one  friend  made  that  will  vouchsafe  to 
look  upon*  him  now  in  his  necessity ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, inany  sore  enemies  procured,  that  will  be  ready 

Q  5 
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to  cry  for  vengeance  against  him.  No  account  to  be 
found  of  the  dispensation  of  those  goods  which  God  has 
^yen  him^  but  such  a  one  as  will  serve  to  feed  and 
nourish  the  distemper  and  dckness  of  his  thoughts ;  so 
much  (may  be)  spent  in  the  prosecution  and  fnlfilting 
of  his  ungodly  lusts^  so  much  in  gorgeous  raiment  and 
delicious  feeding;  yet  all  this  while  scarce  one  poor 
Lazarus  obliged.  Now  all  the  remedy  that  is  to  be 
had  in  such  an  exigence  as  this  is^  to  have  the  next 
preacher  sent  for^  who  must  instil  a  little  comfortabk 
divinity  into  him^  to  make  him  sleep^  and  so  his  soul  de- 
parts the  Lord  knows  whither.  And  yet  these  are  but 
the  beginning  of  sorrows ;  but  what  the  end  and  per^ 
fection  of  them  will  be^  I  confess  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  tell  you. 

16.  But  yet,  for  all  this,  I  know  men  are  apt  so 
much  to  favour  themselves  in  their  security,  they  will 
be  ready  to  produce  that  famous  example  of  the  thief  on 
the  cross  to  confute  me,  and  to  testify  that  even  he  that 
shall  at  the  last  push,  as  it  were,  have  recourse  unto. 
God's  mercy,  is  not  altogether  hopeless.  Besides,  did 
not  he  which  came  the  last  hour  of  the  day  to  labour 
in  the  vineyard  receive  the  same  wages  with  them  who 
had  suffered  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  whole  day  ?  For 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  there  can  lie  no  exception  against 
the  example.  But  yet  consider,  I  pray  you,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  tim«  that  the  Scrip- 
ture canon  was  sealed  up,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one 
example  more  to  equal  it.  Besides,  it  waff  done  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  suffering ;  a  season  whereiil  Grod^  in 
that  one  act  of  the  redemption  of  the  worlds  by  the 
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death  of  his  Sohg  exptes&ed  the  yery  utmost  of  his 
mercy5  and  discovered  unto  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  one 
entire  sum,  all  the  riches  and  treasures  of  his  goodness. 
K,  therefore,  at  such  a  time,  he  was  pleased  to  work  a 
miracle  of  meroy  upon  one  who,  probably,  having  spent 
his  whole  life  in  ungodly  forbidden  courses,  had  not, 
till  then,  light  upon  any  extraordinary  opportunities 
and  means,  able  to  break  in  pieces,  and  melt  his  flinty, 
obdurate  heart;  can  this  example,  then,  be  any  ad- 
vantage to  you,  .who,  every  day  almost,  have  more  than 
sufficient  means  and  offers  of  grace,  and  are  continu- 
ally threatened  with  the  danger  of  deferring  your  re- 
pentance, and  of  prolonging  the  time  of  making  up 
your  accounts ;  since  you  neither  do,  nor  must,  know 
the  day  nor  hour  when  God  will  expect  them  at  your 
hands? 

17.  As  concerning  the  man  which  was  called  the 
last  hour  of  the  day  to  labour  in  the  vineyard,  I  pray 
you  take  notice,  that  this  man  was  a  labourer;  and, 
though  he  took  pains  but  for  a  short  time,  yet  labour 
he  did :  whereas  he  that  shall  defer  his  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  till  his  last  hour,  if  he  indeed  prove 
sorry  for  his  sins,  yet  labour  he  cannot :  the  best  that 
he  can  do  is  to  make  offers  and  resolutions  to  work  the 
good  work  of  God,  if  it  shall  please  Him  to  spare  him 
life ;  but  that  those  resolutions  of  his  shall  be  accepted 
with  God,  instead  of  real  very  labour  indeed,  I  find  no 
commission  to  assure  you.  But  I  confess  it  is  something 
unseasonably  done  of  me,  to  stand,  so  long  at  least, 
Tq>on  such  sullen  melancholic  meditations  as  those  are ; 
especially  now^  in  the  midst  of  this  solemn  glorious  feast 

Q  6 
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Therefore  I  am  resolved,  eren  abruptly,  to  break  through 
them,  and  to  hasten  to  my  second  general,  which  is  th^ 
counsel  which  our  Saviour  gives  us  upon  this  consider* 
ation,  that  necessarily  we  must  fail,  namely,  to  provide 
find  seriously  project  against  that  time,  by  all  the  means 
that  we  can  make,  to  oblige  to  ourselves  friends  in  that 
extremity ;  expressed  in  these  words :  ^^  Make  to  your^ 
selves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

18.  Mammon  of  unrighteousness?  What  is  that? 
Shall  I  deal  freely  and  honestly  with  you  ?  Indeed  J 
will :  for  woe  imto  me  if  I  should  dare  to  come  into  t\m 
place  to  flatter  you ;  and  woe  unto  me  if  I  should  dare 
to  come  into  this  place  to  vent  my  spleen  against  any. 
Then  all  this,  for  which  there  is  such  ado  kept,  not  only 
here^  but  all  the  world  over ;  such  making  of  friends, 
nay,  such  imdermining  of  friends,  so  many  danger? 
sought  out  and  despised ;  —  this  is  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. An  untoward  name,  I  confess,  for  ^ 
thing  so  much  set  by,  so  carefully  and  ambitiously 
courted,  so  insatiably  thirsted  after ;  but  yet  a  name  of 
Christ's  devising.  He  has  afforded  this  idol,  riches,  no 
better  a  title ;  and  therefore  I  must  and  dare  call  them 
BO  any  where. 

19.  But  may  it  not  be  lawful  to  inquire  after,  or  giv^ 
some  guesses,  at  least,  at  the  reasons  which  might  move 
our  Saviour  to  put  so  disgraceful  a  name  upon  riches? 
Without  question,  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  be  so  curious^ 
but  also  very  useful  and  expedient.  A  main  reason  (I 
have  heard)  is,  because,  ordinarily,  riches  leave  a  tine* 
ture  and  infection  in  the  persons  who  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  them.    It  is  a  hard  thing,  almost  impossible,  £oi( 
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9  nuui  any  ways  to  meddle  with  them  without  sin ;  or-» 
dinarilj  they  are  got  with  sin,  they  are  possessed  with 
sin^  they  are  spent  with  sin*  A  man  (saith  Siracides) 
cannot  hasten  to  be  rich  without  sin :  and  when  he  ha9 
once  got  them,  how  unwilling  will  he  be  to  let  a  lust 
pass  unsatisfied,  seeing  he  is  furnished  with  that  to 
which  (in  his  opinion  at  least)  nothing  can  be  denied  I 
How  imwilling  will  he  be  to  be  worsted,  though  in  the 
most  unjust  cause,  seeing  he  is  furnished  with  that 
which  will  blind  the  eyes  of  the  prudent,  and  pervert 
the  understanding  of  the  wise !  "  For,"  saith  the  same 
wise  man,  ^^  as  a  man's  riches,  so  his  anger  increaseth." 
And  upon  the  same  grounds  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  a 
man's  riches  increase,  so,  likewise,  his  desires  and  lusts 
increase.  I  will  undertake  to  give  you  one  reason  more, 
why  riches  are  called  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  and 
it  is,  because  they  are  mammon,  riches,  indeed,  only  to 
unrighteous  men :  none  beside  such  will  rest  contented 
with  them,  and  suffer  God  to  depart  from  him  without 
a  greater  blessing  than  they  can  be. 

20.  But  what  need  I  trouble  myself  about  inquiring 
after  reasons  why  this  so  univer^lly  adored  idol,  mam- 
mon, is  so  dishonourably  branded  and  stigmatised  by  our 
Saviour,  since  himself,  in  another  place,  has  said  enough 
of  it,  which  may  suffice,  not  only  to  warrant  the  reason-* 
ableness  of  this  title,  but  also  to  make  them  who  are 
apt  to  glory  so  much  in  riches,  if  they  well  consider  it, 
even  to  envy  the  happiness  and  security  of  those  who 
are  not  trusted  with  so  dangerous  wares.  The  words 
were  spoken  upon  occasion  of  a  sudden  great  sorrow 
and  melancjioly  which  appeared  in  a  young  man's  coun- 
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tenance,  and  procured  by  the  temptationd  of  ridies, 
which  made  him  refuse  the  moet  advantageoas  bargain 
that  ever  was  offered  to  man.  Whereupon  saith  Chiut 
to  his  disciples  (as  his  words  are  recorded  by  St.  Matthew), 
f^  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  shall  harcUy 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  again,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  dirough  ^ 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."*  Indeed,  St.  Mark  reports  this 
speech  something  more  largely  than  it  is  there ;  ai^,  in- 
stead of  a  rich  man,  puts  in,  ^^  one  that  trusteth  in  Us 
riches^;"  which  he  does,  not  so  much  to  explain  the 
phrase  of  the  speech,  as  to  give  a  reason  of  the  impos^- 
bility. 

21.  For  if  our  Saviour  (in  saying,  **  It  is  impossible 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  ^kingdom  of  heaven,  **) 
by  a  rich  man,  had  meant  one  that  trusteth  in  his  riche% 
there  had  been  no  sufficient  ground  for  so  great  an 
amazement  as  seized  upon  the  disciples  at  the  hearing  of 
it ;  for  that  was  a  thing  which  they  knew  well  enot^h 
before ;  not  the  most  ignorant  of  his  hearers  but  could 
have  told  him  as  much.  Therefore  St.  Matthew's  and 
St.  Mark's  words,  joined  together,  will  make  up  tlA 
sense  (which  I  make  no  question  at  all  but  that  it  was 
Christ's  meaning),  namely,  that  it  is  even  almost  ii»- 
possible  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved,  because  he  cannot 
choose  but  trust  in  his  riches. 

22.  And  this  is  more  clearly  evinced  by  that  satis- 
faction which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples  to  re* 
cover  them  from  their  astonishment;  where  he  sayB^ 

«  Mat  xix.  23,  24^  ^  Mark,  x»  24. 
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*^  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God ;  for 
with  God  all  things  are  possible:"  intimating  thus  much; 
that,  considering  the  great,  almost  irresistible,  tempta- 
tions which  riches  carry  along  with  them,  and  man's 
extreme  weakness  and  natural  impotency ;  his  willing 
propension,  and,  to  all  ordinary  natural  means,  most  in- 
curable inclination,  to  make  them  his  place  of  rest,  his 
strong  city  wherein  he  trusts ;  it  is  impossible  that,  these 
things  meeting  together,  he  should  not  put  his  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  so  make  himself  incapable  of 
heaTcn ;  between  which  and  riches  thus  used,  there  is  as 
large,  as  unpassable  a  gulf,  as  between  heaven  and  hell. 
"  With  men,"  therefore,  ^^  these  things  are  impossible, 
but  not  with  God ;  for  with  him  all  things  are  possible." 
It  is  in  his  power,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  that 
grace  which  he  showers  upon  every  one  of  us  in  bap- 
tism, to  cure  this  hereditary  weakness  and  sickness  of 
our  natures,  and  to  render  us  healthful  and  vigorous, 
powerful  enough  to  free  ourselves  from  that  bondage 
and  slavery,  wherein  these  outward  worldly  blessings 
are  apt  to  captive  us,  and  whereunto  by  nature  we  da 
willingly  submit  ourselves.  It  is  in  his  power  to  make 
those  pernicious  pleasures,  which  riches  may  promise 
unto  us,  to  become  unwelcome  and  distasteful  unto  us : 
nay,  which  is  more,  it  is  in  his  power  to  make  even  this 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  against  its  own  nature,  to 
become  an  help  and  instrument  to  procure  for  us  the 
true  riches,  even  those  unvaluable  treasures  which  God 
hath  laid  up  in  heaven  for  us.  Take  it  not  ill,  therefore, 
I  beseech  you,  if  that,  for  which  you  are  so  much  envied 
and  reverenced  above  other  men,  be  so  undervalued  by 
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our  Sayiour  in  comparison  with  the  true  riches:  be  sot 
angry  with  our  Saviour  for  it ;  but  rather  endeaTOor, 
by  trading  providently  with  them^  for  your  own  and 
others'  benefit^  to  render  Christ's  language  in  this  place 
improper  and  abusive. 

23,  But  now^  if  riches  deserve  no  better  a  title  at  our 
Saviour's  hands^  how  can  it  be  likely  that  they  caii 
prove  fit  instruments  to  procure  friends^  and  such  firiends^ 
as  we  stand  in  need  of?  "  For  do  men  gather  grapea 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  "  Indeed,  the  argument 
held  well  on  St,  Paul's  side,  when  he  says,  *^  If  we  have 
sowed  to  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  much  if  we  reap  your 
temporal  things  ?"  But  will  the  argument  hold  also  on 
Christ's  part :  "  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  mam^ 
mon  of  unrighteousness,  who  will  trust  you  with  the 
true  riches  ?"  Certainly :  if  it  does  not,  not  only  this, 
but  divers  chapters  besides,  might,  without  any  loss, 
have  been  left  out  of  the  Gospel, 

24,  And  there  it  was  a  suUen  ill-natured  fellow,  (he 
in  the  parable,  I  mean,  which  received  the  one  talent,) 
and,  without  all  question,  a  shameless  liar  (though  I 
fear  there  be  many  who  are  not  very  averse  from  hia 
opinion),  who,  with  an  impudent  face,  durst  tell  God, 
"  He  was  austere,  reaping  where  he  had  not  sown,  and 
gathering  where  he  had  not  scattered,"  And  though 
he  spake  this  with  the  same  confidence  that  his  prose- 
lytes do  in  these  our  days,  not  as  a  probable  opinion, 
but  as  a  thing  that  he  is  assured  of ;  (^^  for,"  says  he,  "  I 
know  thee,  that  thou  art  austere,"  &c.)  yet,  I  be- 
seech you,  believe  him  not ;  no,  no ;  our  God  is  a  gra- 
cious God,  and  requires  of  us  no  more  than  we  are 
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able  to  do.  He  does  not  exjpect  faitfa^  and  repentance^ 
and  good  works,  where  he  has  given  no  abilities  to  per- 
form them :  nay^  doth  not  Gtoi,  by  his  prophet,  tell  us, 
and  Christ  repeats  it  in  his  parable,  that  he  is  so  far 
from  that,  that  after  several  years'  labour  bestowed  on 
his  vineyard,  and  yet  no  fruit  issuing ;  yet  he  was  con- 
tent to  expect  one  year  longer,  even  till  he  had  done  so 
much  that  no  more  could  be  done :  he  is  at  a  stay,  and 
asks  what  he  could  have  done  more  ? 

25,  It  were  therefore  very  fit  and  convenient  that 
we  should,  at  least  in  our  own  hearts,  silence  and  stifle 
such  opinions  concerning  God  as  these  are,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  well-wisher  to  us,  when  he  bestows 
any  means  upon  us  whereby  we  may  do  good :  other-* 
wise  we  shall  without  any  comfort  or  courage,  heart- 
lessly, and  even  sleepily,  go  about  the  performing  of 
what  Christ  here  counsels  us  to»  J£  you  will  not  be-» 
lieve  me  upon  my  word,  take  the  man's  own  confession. 
Says  he,  "  When  I  had  once  entertained  this  persua- 
sion, that  God  would  expect  a  more  yielding  plentiful 
harvest,  fruitful  beyond  that  proportion  of  seed  which 
he  gave  me  to  sow,  I  was  afraid ;  horror  and  uncom-* 
fortable  thoughts  seized  upon  me,  and  I  went  and  hid 
QQiy  talent  in  a  napkin ;  I  even  sate  still,  resolved  to  put 
all  to  an  adventure,  and  to  expect  what  God  would  do 
with  me;  for,  alas,  how  bootless  and  to  no  purpose 
nrould  my  weak  endeavours  be  to  procure  the  favour  of 
juch  a  God,  that  would  not  be  content  but  with  a  great 
leal  more  than  lay  in  my  power  to  perform ! " 

26.  It  is  true,  indeed,  Christ  told  hini,  that  though  he 
lad  had  such  an  unworthy  prejudicial  conceit  of  him,  yet 
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that  cvenfroin  ihenoe  lie  might  have  been  moved  to  hive  k 
made  the  best  and  most  advantageous  use  of  that  talent  KMiof  u 
which  Grod  had  bestowed  on  him ;  for,  says  Christ,  **IF  Irxn^ii)^ 
thou  knewest  I  was  austere,  why  didst  thou  not,  there-  h:asi\  ei 
fore,  put  my  money  into  the  exchanger's  hands,  and  m,ji^ 
trade  with  it,  that  I  might  have  received  mine  owa  IcitLeit 
with  increase  ?  "  Why  didst  thou  not,  at  the  least,  do  Lf .  ^j 
thy  best  to  give  satisfaction  to  thy  hard  austere  ItjiitL 
master?  God  forbid  that  I  should  doubt  but  tint  p;^y».' 
there  are  thousands  who,  though,  it  may  be,  they  haTS  ft;^^ 
entertained  this  man's  opinion  and  conceit  of  Gh)d,  yet  h  i^ , 
malcc  better  use  of  it  than  he  did.  But  yet  the  man'i  1;^^,.  i- 
own  confession  shows  what  ordinarily  and  naturally  is  ^^.  ^ 
the  fruit  and  issue  of  it.  {^    .^ 

27.  That,  therefore,  which  God  sows  among  jodt  ;^^^^ 
is  riches ;  but  yet  riches,  most  improperly  so  calMt 
that  which  he  scatters  and  strews  abroad,  is  the  mam* 
mon  of  unrighteousness.  "Now,  he  which  sowetl^' 
saith  the  Apostle,  "soweth  in  hope;"  and  ho  which  L^^" 
scattereth,  scattereth  in  hope.  But  what  gain  or  in-  '  "^  ^ 
tercst,  what  a  kind  of  harvest,  does  Ged  hope  for,  after 
this  his  seed's  time  ?  Why,  just  such  another  as  tk 
same  Apostle  speaks  of  (1  Cor.  xv.),  where  he  dt 
courses  upon  the  resurrection  and  glorious  change  fli 
these  our  bodies:  "They  are  sown,"  saith  he,  "is 
corruption,  but  are  raised  in  incorruption ;  they  art 
sown  in  dishonour,  but  are  raised  in  glory ;  they  art 
sown  in  weakness,  but  are  raised  in  power ;  they  art 
sown  natural  bodies,  but  are  raised  spiritual  heavenly 
bodies.  '^  *    In  like  manner,  GrcA  w>Nq^  wfiswi%i<m  dune 

'     .  •  1  Cor.  XX.  4a,  ^3>  4^- 
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riches^  which  himself  most  disgracefully  calls  '^the 
manunon  of  norighteouBiiess^^  in  hope  that  he  may  reap 
the  tme  ridies:  he  scatters  among  you  such  small  trifles, 
that  many  eyen  heathen  men  have  been  content  to 
want,  for  the  empty  aerial  reward  of  fame ;  nay,  that 
some  of  them  haye  been  content  to  cast  away  in  an 
faomoar;  and  these  small  things  he  scatters  abroad,  in 
hope  that  he  may  gather  (what  think  you  ?)  the  eyer- 
lasting  salyation  of  your  souls  and  bodies.  And  is  this 
that  harsh  austere  master  ? 

28.  Indeed,  if  God  were  such  a  person  as  some  men 
haye  giyen  him  out  for ;  if  he  should  scatter  abroad  his 
riches  as  snares  on  purpose  to  fetter  and  entangle  men 
with  them ;  if  he  should  bestow  upon  any  this  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  with  an  intent  and  resolution  that  it 
should  become  unto  them  the  mammon  of  imrighteous- 
ness  indeed,  that  it  should  make  them  indisposed  and 
oncapable  of  attaining  unto  the  true  riches;  there 
might  be  some  plea  for  them  to  fasten  so  injurious  an 
accusation  upon  God.  But  can  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  deal  so  with  his  servants?  Can  he,  which  is 
goodness  and  mercy  itself,  —  he  who  rejoices  to  style 
himself  the  **  preserver  of  men,"  —  can  he  be  so  cruelly 
bountiful  to  his  creatures,  as,  by  heaping  upon  them 
the  vanishing,  unsatisfying  blessings  of  tUs  life,  thereby 
to  fat  and  cherish  them  against  the  day  of  slaughter  and 
iestruction  ?     God  forbid  I 

29.  I  confess,  notwithstanding,  that  such  persons 
there  may  be  upon  whom  God  may,  in  his  wrath, 
ihower  down  blessings  and  riches  in  his  fierce  dis- 
oleasrure;  but  tiiey  are  only  such  .as,  \>y  '^-rva^Vxi  ^  ^^'^-^ 
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tiniml  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing  atid  contoniH 
ing  the  daily  offers  of  grace  and  fiEtvour^  haye  already 
condemned  themselves^  and  sealed  themselves  unto  the 
day  of  destruction.  And  such  an  one  was  Pharaoh ;  coa« 
ceming  whom  Ood  himself  testifies^  Baying^  '^For  this 
reason  I  have  raised  thee  up^  that  I  might  show  mj 
power  in  thee^  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth."  *  That  is^  Since^  by  thy  con-' 
tinual  rebellions^  thou  hast  judged  thyself  unworthy  of 
life^  for  this  reason  I  have  raised  thee  up^  I  have  kept 
thee  alive^  and  preserved  thee^  that  none  of  my  former 
plagues  should  sweep  thee  away^  that  at  last^  by  an 
utter  destruction  of  thee,  together  with  the  wh(^ 
strength  and  flower  of  thy  kingdom,  I  may  be  glorified 
throughout  the  whole  world.  —  But  I  will  leave  dis- 
coursing, and  come  nearer  unto  you,  in  the  serious  ap» 
plication  of  Christ's  counsel  here. 

30.  It  is  the  property  of  riches  (saith  the  Wise  Man) 
^*to  gather  many  friends."^  Those  who  are  above 
others  in  wealth  and  power  shall  presently  be  furnished 
with  friends  more  than  they  can  well  know  what  to  do 
withaL  But  such  friends  are  not  concerned  at  all  in  onr 
Saviour's  advice  in  my  text ;  the  friends  here  intended 
are  such  who  are  not  here  to  restore  again  unto  you  in 
the  same  coin  that  they  receive :  "  Give  not  to  the 
rich,"  saith  our  Saviour,  ^*for  fear  they  repay  yon.* 
Of  all  things  in  the  world,  take  heed  of  being  paid 
back  again  in  this  life ;  beware  how  you  carry  your  re- 
ward  along  with  you  to  your  grave ;  but  leave  it  to 
be  paid  in  exchange  in  another  cwiwxiXrj^  ^Wft^  foe 
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uamg  Bye  talents  well^  you  shall  have  ten  dties  given 
you;  where,  for  the  bounty  of  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
you  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward.  Such  a  friend 
was  oflfered  once  to  the  rich  man  in  the  GospeL  God 
sent  him  one  to  his  doors,  even  to  crave  his  friendship ; 
but  the  rich  man  was  so  busied  with  the  care  of  his 
wardrobe  and  his  table,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to 
hearken  to  so  gainless  an  offer.  Notwithstanding,  the 
time  came  afterwards,  when  he  miserably,  to  his  cost, 
perceived  what  a  blessed  opportunity  he  had  most 
negligently  omitted ;  and,  even  in  hell,  attempted  to  pur* 
chase  his  favour,  and  to  obtain  from  his  hand  a  poor 
alms  (God  knows),  but  one  drop  of  water.  But  all  too 
late :  the  time  of  making  friends  was  past,  and  a  great 
unfordable  gulf  had  divided  them  from  all  possible 
society  and  communion  for  ever. 

31.  Now  consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  it  had  been  a 
very  easy  matter  for  God  so  to  have  provided  for  all 
his  creatures,  that  each  particular  should  have  had 
enough  of  his  own  without  being  beholden  to  another 
for  supply.  But,  then,  two  heavenly  and  divine  virtues 
had  been  quite  lost ;  for  where  had  been  the  poor  man'^ 
patience,  and  the  "rich  man's  charity  ?  The  poor  man, 
therefore,  wants,  that  you  may  have  occasion  to  exer- 
cise your  liberality ;  and  that,  by  losing  and  diminish- 
ing your  wealth  upon  him,  ye  may  become  more  full 
of  riches  hereafter.  So  that  it  is  God's  great  bounty  to 
you,  not  only  to  give  you  plenty  and  abundance,  but 
also  to  suffer  others  to  languish  in  penury  and  want.  It 
may  be,  God  has  suffered  himself  so  long  to  be  robbed 
of  his  own  possessions,  his  tithes,  that  you  might  havo 
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the  glory  and  comfort  of  restoring  them;  itmaybe,  God  f&crr: 
has  suffered  the  ancient  superstitions  histrionical  adcm^ 
ing  of  his  temples  to  be  converted  into  the  kte  slovenlj 
profaneness^  (commonly  called  worship^nng  in  spini^ 
but  intended  to  be  worship  without  cost,)  that  job 
may  find  a  happy  occasion  to  restore  those  sacred 
places  dedicated  to  his  honour^  to  that  majesty  and 
reverence  as  may  become  houses  wherein  God  deli^iti 
that  his  name  should  dwell. 

32.  Now,  if  it  be  not  in  my  power  to  persuade  yw 
neither  to  make  Grod  nor  man  your  debtors  by  yoar 
riches,  yet,  I  beseech  you,  make  neither  of  them  your  |kfc;v 
enemies  by  them.  Do  not  make  your  riches  instromenii  fp^ 
of  war  to  fight  against  God  himself;  for  example^  ai 
maintaining  an  unjust  cause  by  power,  a  cause  wUA  l^.bjii;^. 
God  abhors.     Do  not  so  requite  Gt)d  for  his  extia* 
ordinary  liberality  to  you,  as  to  make  his  riches  instnh 
ments  for  the  devil  to  wreak  his  malice  upon  those  Jv^^. 
whom  God  loveth.    If  I  had  not  a  care  not  to  injnia  |:^ 
your  patience  too  far,  what  might  not  be  said  upon  thii 
subject  ?     But  I  perceive  it  is  fit  for  me  to  hasten  to 
your  release.  W^.^ 

33.  But  before  I  quit  myself,  and  ease  you  of  fiff-  ll  Bj.  j^^ 
ther  prosecution  of  this  point,  I  shall  desire  you  all  to  pt^;^, 
suffer  one  word  of  exhortation;  and  if  there  "^  •"?  ti^tL, 
here  whom  it  may  more  nearly  concern,  I  beseech  theOr  Ir*.^, 
even  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  will  sofa  ^:  j. 
too  a  word  of  most  necessary  reproof.  And  though  iriiit 
I  shall  say  doth  not  naturally  flow  from  the  words  ii 

hand^  yet  they  bear  a  reaBOuaHe  Tft«>«a!fc^3a«A  and  po*  Ptti^j^,^ 
portion  with  them.     So  penVaeuX.,  1  wsi«QSfc,*6s«^« 
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l^.jiPi   to  the  auditiuy  to  whom  I  speml^  tiikt  I  would  diooe 
'^\itim   '^^^  4^te  to  loee  mytert^tbm  hoe  to  lem  dm 
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ji  34.  It  k  about  making  firiemk  too :  indeed  noi  wit 
the  mammon  of  unri^teoofinesB  ;  no»  that  ia  a  trifle  t 
It   It  is  about  making  friends  with  not  revenging  < 
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^  Vgoriefly  with  patient  bearing  and  willing  foKgiving  i 
offences :  a  duty  80  serioualj,  ao  inceeaantlj,  aometinii 
ift  plain  words,  sometimes  in  parables,  all  mannffr  < 
^  ways,  upon  all  occasions,  urged  by  our  SaTioiir»  th 
^  te  camiot  so  much  as  pray,  but  we  must  be  forced  ' 

•obiowledge  obedience  to  this  law,  **Forpve  ub — : 
we  forgive."  Yea,  so  boundlessly,  and  without  all  r 
^'y  J«trictions  or  reservations,  is  it  enjoined,  that  when 
«tf»  '^^^Peter  thought  it  fair  to  have  it  limited  to  a  certa 
Wnber,  and  proposed  seven,  as  in  his  opinion  reaso 
•He  and  convenient ;  No,  saith  our  Saviour,  forgive  n 
mtil  seven  times,  but  until  four  hundred  fourscore  a 
iBDi  times :  and  if  he  could  have  ima^ned  that  it  wc 

3  possible  for  a  man  to  have  exceeded  even  this  numl 
the  m  injuries,  without  question  he  would  not  ha 
laft  there  neither. 

35.  But  how  is  the  doctrine  received  in  the  wori 
What  counsel  would  men  (and  those  none  of  the  wo 
•ort)  give  thee  in  such  a  case  ?  How  would  the  soben 
d  tf  ^j  tficreetest,  well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  ?  ^ 
%l^^ibaB:  K  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offe 
lat  th^j  tiiee  an  injury  or  an  affront,  —  forgive  him  ?  By 
jUdth^ means:  thou  art  utterly  undone,  and  lost  in  thy  re 
t)^*'^  J  *«tion  with  the  world,  if  thou  dost  forg>w\^^^  "^^ 

^hlmcep  to  be  done  then  ?    Why,  let  not  tVvj  >^^i»^  "^^^ 
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let  all  other  business  and  emploTment  be  laid  aside,  till  l^ijitj^. 
thou  liast  his  blood.     How  ?    A  man's  blood  for  an  in*  Vru,..  i 
jurious  passionate  speech;  for  a  disdainful  look  ?    Najr,  L,^-.^ 
that  is  not  all:  that  thou  mayest  gain  among  men  the  \^^,.' 
reputation  of  a  discreet  well-tempered  murderer^  be  Jvy^J 
sure  tliou  killcst  him  not  in  passion^  when  thV  blood  if  L,|.  ^ 
hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation ;  but  proceed  with  I  -,, . , 
as  great  temper  and  scttledness  of  reason,  with  as  modi  I.,, 
discretion   and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst  to  the  §,n     ' 
communion.     After  some  several  days'  respite,  that  it  1.,^,;, 
may  appear  it  is  thy  reason  guides  thee,  and  not  thj  l>\,y 
passion,  invite  him  mildly  and  courteously  into  some  L^  .  . 
retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  determined  whether  L!  ' 
his  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  injury.  1:, 

36.  Oh,  thou  holy  Christian  religion!  whence  is  it  .5.  ,  '' 
that  thy  children  have  sucked  this  inhuman  poisononf 
blood,  thcHc  raging  fiery  spirits  ?  For  if  we  shall  in* 
quire  of  the  heathen,  they  will  say,  ^*  They  have  not 
learned  this  from  us ; "  or  the  Mahometans,  they  wiH 
answer,  "  We  are  not  guilty  of  it."  Blessed  God !  thit 
it  should  become  a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a  mante 
run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world,  if  he  diafl 
dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ,  which  is  if 
necessary  for  him  to  do,  if  he  have  any  hopes  of  attiiii" 
ing  hcav(5n,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  maintaining  rf 
life !  That  ever  it  shoidd  enter  into  Christian  hcarH 
to  walk  so  curiously  and  exactly  contrary  unto  the 
ways  of  God !  That  whereas  he  sees  himself  ereiy 
day  and  hour  almost  contemned  and  despised  by  thee  ^ 
who  art  Im  servant,  hia  crcalxMce,  \x\m  ^hom  he  migH  ^^ , ''  ^^ 
without  all  i>o88iblc  imputation  o5  uivn^\J^>»K^^ 
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down  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  indignation^  jet  he, 
notwithstanding,  is  patient  and  longnsufFering  towards 
thee,  hoping  that  his  long-sufFering  may  lead  thee  to 
repentance,  and  beseeching  thee  daily,  by  his  ministers, 
to  be  reconciled  unto  him.  And  yet  thou,  on  the 
other  side,  for  a  distempered  passionate  speech,  or  less, 
iahouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul, 
or  thine  own,  or  likely  both,  clogged  and  oppressed 
with  all  your  sms  unrepented  of  (for  how  can  repent- 
ance  possibly  consist  with  such  a  resolution  ?),  before 
the  tribunal  seat  of  Grod,  to  expect  your  final  sentence ; 
utterly  depriving  thyself  of  all  the  blessed  means  which 
Grod  has  contrived  for  thy  salvation,  and  putting  thy- 
self in  such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  God's 
power,  almost,  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech 
you,  my  earnestness,  almost  intemperateness,  seeing  it 
hath  proceeded  from  so  just,  so  warrantable  a  ground  ; 
and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  rules  of  honour 
and  reputation  to  the  whole  kingdom,  do  not  you  teach 
others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable  badge  of  your 
religion,  charity  and  forgiving  of  offences:  give  men 
leave  to  be  Christians  without  danger  or  dishonour ;  or, 
if  religion  wiU  not  work  with  you,  yet  let  the  laws  of 
that  state  wherein  you  live,  the  earnest  desires  and  care 
of  your  righteous  Prince,  prevail  with  you.  But  I 
have  done,  and  proceed  to  my  last  part,  which  is  the 
convenience  and  gain  which  shall  accrue  unto  us  by 
friends  obliged  with  this  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
namely,  by  them  to  be  "  received  into  everlasting  habi- 
tations." 

VOL.  II.  B 
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37.  I  must  here  again  propose  atiotbef  qu^ttkm;  but 
when  I  have  done  that,  I  must  be  forced  to  hkjt  k 
without  an  answer,  nnleee  70a  will  be  content  to  taka 
a  conjecture,  a  probability,  for  an  answer.    It  is,  howj 
or  after  what  manner,  those  to  whom  we  haye  done 
good  here  shall  hereafter  receive  us  into  everlastim 
habitations  ?    Whether  this  is  performed  onAj  hj  their 
prayers  and  intercession  with  God  in  the  bduJf  of  their 
benefactors ;  or,  whether  they  are  used  as  instrument! 
and  conductors,  as  it  were,  as  our  Saviour  may  pro- 
bably seem  to  intimate  in  the  parable  where  the  lord 
speaks  to  his  servants,  ^*  That  they  should  take  awof 
the  one  talent  from  him  which  had  no  mGre,  and  bestow 
it  on  him  which  had  ten  talents  ?  "     So  uncertain  it  1% 
whether  this  task  shall  be  performed  by  them  one  of 
these  ways,  or  by  some  other  unknown  course,  that  St 
Ai^stine  ingenuously  confesses,  he  knows  not  whal 
to  make  of  it.     Yet  Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  he  ctt 
easily  assoil  it,  and  can  in  these  words  find  out  pur* 
gatory,  and  satisfaction  for  sin  after  death,  and  a  greift 
deal  more  than  I  can  understand.     But  truly,  if  he  be 
able  to  spy  purgatory  in  this  text,  especially  such  a 
one  as  he  fancies  to  himself  in  his  books  of  that  aigih 
ment,  he   has  made  use  of  better  glasses  than  ev«r 
Galileo  found  out.     And  I  wouM  to  God  those  of  Ml 
party  would  consider  how  much  the  weakness  of  thar 
cause  is  argued  even  from  hence,  that  they  are  f(Mced 
to  ground  most  of  the  points  controverted  between  «s 
upon  such  diflEicult  places  as  these,  of  so  amWguous  asi 
uncertain  meanings,  and  tlieTetoTe  ec^vsaHtj  obnoxious  t» 
%njr  man's  interpretation.  .  T\ieTe  tq»^  1^  "^  ^'w^^ 
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<mt  a  cobvenieitt  sense  of  this  place,  especially  if  we 
will  allow  an  Hebraism  in  those  words  (which  is  fre- 
quent enough  in  the  eyangelical  writings),  of  putting 
the  third  person  plural  to  express  a  passive  sense ;  and 
then  the  meaning  will  be,  ^^  That  when,  &c.  they  may 
teceive  you,"  i.  e-  that  ye  may  be  received  "  into  ever- 
lasting habitations : "  parallel  to  a  like  phrase  in  Luke, 
:dL  12. :  '^  Thou  fodi,  this  night  shall  they  take  away 
thy  soul  from  thee ; "  i.  e.  thy  soul  shall  be  taken  from 
Aee.  And  if  this  sense  be  true,  as  it  is  very  likely, 
many  of  our  Romish  adversaries  have  spent  mSh  pains 
about  this  text  to  no  purpose. 

38.  But  to  leave  quarrelling :  it  is  no  very  consider- 
able matter  whether  we  have  light  upon  the  true  sense 
of  these  words  or  no,  or  whether  those  to  whom  we 
have  done  good  have  a  share  in  purchasing  for  us  an 
admission  into  these  everlasting  habitations,  as  long  as 
we  may  infallibly  hence  conclude,  that  though  it  should 
£dl  out  that  "Abraham  should  forget  us,  and  Israel 
become  ignorant  of  us,**  yet  certainly  God  (who  alone  is 
instead  of  ten  thousand  such  friends),  he  will  keep  a 
register  of  all  our  good  actions,  and  will  take  parti- 
cular care  of  us,  to  give  us  a  just  proportion  of  reward 
and  harvest  of  glory,  according  to  our  sparingness  or 
liberality  in  sowing. 

39.  But  would  Almighty  God  have  us  such  mercenary 
servants,  so  careful  and  projecting  for  our  own  advan- 
tage, that  we  should  not  obey  him  without  a  compact 
and  bargain  ?  Is  not  he  worthy  thy  serving,  unless  we 
first  make  our  condition  with  him,  to  be  sure  to  gain 
and  thrive  bj  him  ?    Is  this  a  conaiAeWb^AOtL  ^qtJCsj::^ 
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and  befitting  the  ingenuity  and  nobleness  of  a  Chnstiaa 
mind^  ^^to  have  an  eye  unto  the  recompence  of  i^ 
ward?"  Is  Christ  also  become  a  schoohnaster  unto 
us^  as  well  as  the  Law  was  to  the  Jews^  that  we  should 
have  need  of  thunder^  and  blackness  of  smoke,  and 
voices  to  affright  us,  or  promises  to  win  and  allure  m? 
Nay,  have  not  your  ears  oftentimes  heard^  from  sudi 
places  as  this^  an  obedience  of  this  nature  disgraced  and 
branded  for  a  servile  slavish  obedience  —  an  obedience 
ordinarily  made  the  mark  and  badge  even  of  a  fornud 
hypocrite,  the  worst  kind  of  reprobates  ? 

40.  I  confess  I  could  show  you  a  more  excellent  way 
than  this,  if  men  were  ordinarily  fitted  and  qualified 
for  the  receiving  of  it ;  and  that  is  St.  Paul's  "  more 
excellent  way"  of  charity :  the  keeping  of  God's  com* 
mandments  merely  out  of  the  love  of  his  goodness  and 
consideration  of  his  infinite  inconceivable  holiness. 
**  And  he  that  can  receive  this,  let  him  receive  it,"  and 
thrice  happy  and  blessed  shall  he  be  of  the  Lord.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  let  him  not  be  forward  to  judge  his 
fellow-servants,  if  they  acknowledge  themselves  so  far 
guilty  of  weakness  and  imperfections  that  they  have 
need  to  receive  strength  and  encouragement  in  this 
their  painful  and  laborious  race  "  by  looking  forwud 
unto  the  glorious  prize  of  their  high  calling  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

41.  Surely  God  is  wise  enough  to  contrive  the  surest 
course,  and  to  set  down  the  best  and  likeliest  means  for 
persuading  us  to  his  service  and  the  obedience  of  his 
commandments.     He  is  able  to  inquire  and  search  into 

the  most  retired  comexa  oi  o\mc  molted,  ^^"o^ltful  hearts; 
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and^  thereby  knowing  our  temper  and  disposition,  he  is 

able  best  to  prescribe  us  a  method  and  diet  suitable  to 

onr  constitutions.     Therefore,  if  he,  out  of  his  infinite 

tfisdom^  and  the  consideration  of  what  encouragements 

we  stand  in  need  of,  hath  thought  it  fit  to  annex  to 

every  precept,  ahnost,  a  promise    of  happiness,  or  a 

threatening  of  unavoidable  danger  to  the  transgressors, 

what  art  thou,  O  man,  that  thou  darest  take  upon  thee 

to  calumniate  his  proceedings,  and  to  prescribe  better 

directions  than  he  has  thought  fit  ? 

42.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
by  all  means  make  use  of  any  advautages  which  may 
serve  to  render  you  more  earnest,  more  eager,  and  re^^ 
solute  in  your  obedience  to  those  holy  and  perfA***  com- 
mandments which  he  hath  enjoined  yo"-  ^  you  cannot 
find  yourselves  arrived  qa  yd  to  that  height  of  perfec- 
tion, as  that  love  and  charity  cannot  wrest  from  you 
Buflicient  carefulness  to  obey  him,  let  fear,  have  its 
operation  with  you,  fear  and  horror  of  that  terrible 
issue  which  shall  attend  the  wilful  and  habitual  trans- 
gressors of  his  laws.  And  you  need  not  suspect  this 
course  as  unwarrantable,  for  you  shall  have  St.  Paul  for 
jrour  example,  even  that  Paul,  for  whose  miraculous 
conversion  Christ  was  pleased,  himself,  in  person,  to 
descend  from  his  throne  of  majesty ;  that  Paul,  who 
laboured  in  the  Gospel  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles ;  that  Paul,  whose  joy  and  heart's  comfort  it 
was  to  be  afflicted  for  the  name  of  Christ ;  lastly,  that 
Paul,  who  for  a  time  was  ravished  from  the  earth  to 
the  third  heaven  after  a  most  inexpressible  manner,  and 
there  heard  things  that  cannot  be  uttet^flix  \5kl^^«m^l>'V 
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saj*;  shall  be  your  example,  who,  after  all  these  thingB^ 
found  it  yet  a  conyenieut  motire,  and  receiyed  gmt 
enoouragement  and  eagerness  to  proceed  in  his  most 
blessed  conyersation,  eyen  from  this  fear,  '^Lest,  whilst 
he  preached  to  others,  himself  should  become  a  cait^ 
away." 

43.  And  when  fear  has  done  its  part,  let  hope  come 
in:  hope  of  that  happy  communion  which  yoa  dull 
once  again  haye  with  those  firiends  which  may  be  pur- 
chased in  this  life  at  so  easy  a  rate ;  hc^  o£  tbit 
eternal  weight  and  burden  of  joy  and  glory  which  is 
reserved  in  hcaveu  for  you,  if  you  hold  fast  ^'theie- 
ioicing  of  the  hope  stedfast  unto  the  end."^  Let  • 
^^^^^^^"^"^able  meditation  of  these  Uiings  encourage  and 
hearten  you  to  proceed  from  one  degree  of  holinesB  to 
another,  till  "  we  all  come^  in  the  unity  of  the  Mik 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  a  perfect 
man,  to  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of 
Christ."  And  for  an  example  in  this,  take  that  whole 
cloud  of  witnesses  mustered  together  in  Heb.  xL ;  or,  if 
they  will  not  serve  the  turn,  take  an  example  above  lO 
examples,  an  example  beyond  all  imaginable  exception^ 
eyen  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  himself,  cot- 
corning  whom  the  author  of  the  same  epistle  (it  w» 
St.  Paul,  sure)  saith,  chap,  xii.,  that  "for  the  joy  wlwk 
was  set  before  him,  he  despised  the  shame,  and  endaiel 
the  cross,"  &c. 

44.  God  knows,  we  have  need  of  all  manner  rf 
encoimigements,  and  all  little  enough  for  us,  so  duf 

gish  and  immovable,  bo  petvetae^  wA  ofoetinate  are  i* 
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Therefore,  &r  QocPb  sake,  i^n  any  temwy  oantmne  in 
the  aeirice  of  Christ ;  make  uae  of  all  manner  of  advan- 
tages ;  and  tfaoogh  ye  find  hope  or  fear  predominant  in 
JOU9  (these  senrile  affections,  as  they  are  commonly 
called^)  yet,  &r  all  that,  £unt  not,  de^air  not,  but 
rather  give  thanks  to  Ahnighty  God ;  and  Grod,  who 
sees  such  good  effect  of  his  promises  and  threatenings 
in  you,  (of  which  all  the  Scripture  is  full,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,)  will,  in  his  good  time,  fill  your  hearts 
full  of  his  love,  even  *^  that  perfect  love  whiph  casteth 
out  fear,"  and  of  that  perfect  love  which  shall  have  no 
need  of  hope :  he  wiU  perfect  that  his  good  work  in  you 
imto  the  end. 

45.  To  conclude  alL  Whether  ye  shall  perform  this 
commandment  of  Christ,  or  whether  ye  shall  not  per- 
form it,  it  cannot  be  avoided;  everlasting  habitations 
shall  be  your  reward.  Only  the  difference  is,  whether 
ye  will  have  them  of  your  enemies'  providing — ^whether 
ye  will  be  beholden  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  your 
ancient  mortal  enemies,  to  prepare  everlasting  dwellings 
for  you ;  ("  And  who  can  dwell  in  everlasting  fire  ?  " 
saith  the  prophet ;  **  who  can  dwell  in  continual  burn- 
ings?") or  whether  ye  will  expect  them  from  the 
assistance  of  those  just  persons  whom  you  have,  by 
your  good  works,  eternally  obliged  to  you,  even  those 
blessed  and  glorious  habitations,  which  God  the  Father 
Almighty  hath,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided and  furnished  for  you ;  which  God  the  Son,  by 
his  meritorious  death  and  passion,  hath  purchased  for 
you ;  and  for  the  admission  whereunto,  God  the  Holy 
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GhoBt  hath  sanctified  and  adorned  70119  that  in  thank- 
fulness and  gratitude  you  yourselves  may  become  eveiv 
lasting  habitations,  pure  and  undefiled  temples  for  him 
to  dwell  in  for  ever  and  ever.  Now,  unto  these  glorious 
and  everlasting  habitations,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
bring  us,  even  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake:  to  whom, 
with  the  Father,  &c. 
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AGAINST  FOOLISH  TALKING  AND  JESTING. 

CMAAC  BARROW,  V.t)»^ 


Nnrfooliih  talking,  nor  JeMtinff,  which  are  not  convenin 

Moral  and  political  aphori^mu  arc  uoldom  couched 
luch  tcnn«,  that  they  »hotild  bo  taken  au  thoy  mm 
prcci«cly,  or  acconlltig  to  the  widest  extent  of  wgnific 
tion }  but  do  commonly  need  cxiKiHition,  and  a<lmii  e 
ception :  otherwise,  frequently,  they  wouUl  not  on 
cla»h  with  mmyn  and  experience,  but  interfere,  thwa 
ftttd  supplant  one  another.  The  l)e»t  mauteru  of  iu 
windoin  arc  wont  to  interdict  thlngi*,  apt  by  un»eago 
able  or  cxcewivc  u»e  to  be  p<;rverted,  in  general  dm 
of  speech,  leaving  the  restrictions,  which  the  case  m 
require  or  bear,  to  be  ma<lc  by  tlie  hearer's  or  miA 
preterms  discretion  ;  whence  many  seemingly  fom 
prohibitions  are  U)  bo  received  only  as  sober  cautirr 
This  observatirm  may  be  particularly  suppose<l  apj 
cable  to  this  precejit  of  Ht.  Paul,  which  seemeth  u 
vcrially  to  forbid  a  pra(jtice  commended  (in  mnm  ctti 
and  degrees)  by  philosoi^hers  as  virtuous,  not  disallow 
ty  reason,  commonly  affected  \^^  m^,  viS;vstv  nvwjA. 

/  wm  and  good  person* ;  from  ^V;\g\^»  <swwMivvARXw< 
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our  religion  did  wholly  debar  us,  it  would  seem  charge- 
able with  somewhat  too  uncouth  austerity  and  sour- 
ness :  from  imputations  of  which  kind,  as  in  its  temper 
and  frame  it  is  really  most  free,  (it  neyer  quenching 
natural  light,  or  cancelling  the  dictates  of  sound  reason, 
but  confirming  and  improving  th^n%)  so  it  carefuUj 
declineth  them,  enjoining  us,  that  ^^if  there  be  anj 
things  7rpo<r<f)iXijy  lovely  (or  grateful  to  men),  any  things 
6v<fyrjfJLay  of  good  report  (and  repute),  if  there  be  any 
virtue  and  any  praise  (anything  in  the  common  appre- 
hensions of  men  held  worthy  and  laudable)^"  we  should 
"mind  those  things^;"  that  is,  should  yield  them  a 
regard  answerable  to  the  esteem  they  carry  among 
rational  and  sober  persons. 

Whence  it  may  seem  requisite  so  to  interpret  and 
determine  St.  Paul's  meaning  here  concerning  fi^/^aTreXio, 
(that  is,  facetious  speech  or  raillery,  by  our  transkton 
rendered  jesting y)  that  he  may  consist  with  himself,  and 
be  reconciled  to  Axistotle,  who  placeth  this  practice 
in  the  rank  of  virtues ;  or  that  religion  and  reason  may 
well  accord  in  the  case ;  supposing,  that  if  there  be  any 
kind  of  facetiousness  innocent  and  reasonable,  con- 
formable to  good  manners,  regulated  by  common  sense, 
and  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  Christian  duty,  that  ifl» 
not  transgressing  the  bounds  of  piety,  charity,  and 
sobriety,  St.  Paul  did  not  intend  to  discountenance  or 
prohibit  that  kind. 

For  thus  expounding  and  limiting  his  intent,  we  have 

*  Ol  8^  fi'fir*  avroX  hy  eMmts  firiBkv  y^Koiov,  rois  T€  Kiyowri  dwrxV^ 
poyrts,  dyptoi  kcA  arxXtipol  l^oKoiknv  ttvoi.     Arist.  Eth.  iv.  8. 
*  Phii.  iv.  8. 
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fiome  wazrant  from  himself^  some  fair  intimations  in  iba 
words  here.^  For,  first,  what  sort  of  facetious  speech  he 
aimeth  at,  he  doth  imply  by  the  fellow  he  conpleth 
therewith }  fiMpdkoyla,  saith  he,  ^  nrrpam-tkla,  **  foolish 
talking,  or  facetionsness ;"  snch  facetiousness,  therefore, 
he  toucheth,  as  doth  include  folly,  in  the  matter  or 
manner  hereof.  Then  he  farther  determincth  it,  by 
adjoining  a  peculiar  quality  thereof,  unprofitableness  or 
impertinency ;  to  /t*^  av^Kwra,  *^  which  are  not  perti- 
nent," or  conducible  to  any  good  purpose :  whence  may 
be  collected,  that  it  is  a  frivolous  and  idle  sort  of  face- 
tionsness which  he  condemneth. 

But,  however,  manifest  it  is,  that  some  kind  thereof 
he  doth  earnestly  forbid :  whence,  in  order  to  the  guid- 
ance of  our  practice,  it  is  needful  to  distinguish  the 
kinds,  severing  that  which  is  allowable  from  that  which 
is  unlawful ;  that  so  we  may  be  satisfied  in  the  case, 
and  not  on  the  one  hand  ignorantly  transgress  our  duty, 
nor  on  the  other  trouble  ourselves  with  scruples,  others 
with  censures,  upon  the  use  of  warrantable  liberty 
therein. 

And  such  a  resolution  seemeth,  indeed,  especially 
needful  in  this  our  age,  this  pleasant  and  jocular  age, 
which  is  so  infinitely  addicted  to  this  sort  of  speaking, 
that  it  scarce  doth  affect  or  prize  any  thing  near  so 
much ;  all  reputation  appearing  now  to  veil  and  stoop 
to  that  of  being  a  wit :  to  be  learned,  to  be  wise,  to  be 
good,  are  nothing  in  comparison  thereto;  even  to  be 
noble  and  rich  are  inferior  things,  and  afford  no  such 
glory.  Many,  at  least,  to  purchase  this  glory,  to  b^ 
deemed  conBiderahle  in  this  faculty,  axi^i  eox^^  «s£kss^% 
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the  witSy  do  not  only  '^maike  shipwreck  of  conscieiioe,'! 
abandon  Tirtue,  and  forfeit  all  pretences  to  wisdom; 
but  n^lect  their  estates,  and  prostitute  their  honour: 
so  to  the  private  damage  of  many  particular  penoiu^ 
and  with  no  small  prejudice  to  the  public,  are  our  times 
possessed  and  transported  with  this  humour.  To  re- 
press the  excess  and  extravagance  whereof,  nothing  in 
way  of  discourse  can  serve  better  than  a  plain  dedani- 
tion  when  and  how  such  a  practice  is  allowable  or 
tolerable ;  when  it  is  wicked  and  vain,  unworthy  of  a 
man  endued  with  reason,  and  pretending  to  honesty  or 
honour. 

This  I  shall  in  some  measure  endeavour  to  perform. 

But,  first,  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  we 
speak  of  is,  or  what  this  facetiousness  doth  import? 
To  which  question  I  might  reply,  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man,  ^^  It  is  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know:"  any  one  better  appre- 
hends what  it  is  by  acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by 
several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less 
hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than 
to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of 
the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a 
known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial 
saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ;  sometimes  it 
playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the 
ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound; 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  m  a  9g:^««»  QS.\iMasvsstQ\i%  exprea- 
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sion ;   sometimes  it  Inrketh  under  an  odd  similitude ; 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart 
answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  slirewd  intimation,  in 
cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection ; 
sometimes  it  is  couched  ia  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in 
a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startiing  meta- 
phor, in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in 
acute  nonsense ;  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of 
persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  numical  look 
or  gesture  passeth  for  it ;   sometimes  an  affected  simpli- 
city, sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it 
being ;  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
what  is  strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  ob- 
vious matter  to  the  purpose ;   often  it  consisteth  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell 
how.      Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and   inexplicable, 
being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy 
and  windings  of  language.     It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of 
speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way^  (such  as 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by),  which,  by  a 
pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression, 
doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some 
tv^onder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.     It  raiseth 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  appre- 
hension, a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of 
spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar :  it  seeming 
to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in 
remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  notable  skill,  that  he  can 

»  «  Eadem  quae,  si  imprudentibus  excidunt,  stulta  sunt,  si  simulamus, 
Venusta  creduntur."     Quint,  vi.  3. 

.    >>  <*  Et  hercle  omnis  salse  dicendi  ratio  in  eo  est,  mV.  «^\\.«t  ^'d.\sv  ^&\. 
rectum  verumque  dicatur. "    Quint, 
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dexterously  aooommodate  lli^n  to  die  piupose  befoM 
faim,  together  with  a  lixeiy  briskness  of  kumoiir,  not 
apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  0£  jmagiiisttos. 
Whence  in  Aristotle*  such  persons  are  termed /viSI^ 
'' dexterous"  men;  and  gUrpom-oi,  men  of  facile  WTcr^ 
eatile  manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselyes  to  aB 
things,  or  turn  all  things  to  themselves.^  It  also  pio* 
cureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curioeity  with  ita  rarene. 
or  semblance  of  difficulty:  as  monstenf,'  not  for  iheir 
beauty,  but  their  rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  fef 
their  use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with  plea- 
sure ;  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serioni 
thoughts,  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit,  by 
provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of  eam^ 
lation  or  complaisance,  and  by  seasoning  matters,  othei^ 
wise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual,  and  thenoe 
grateful  tang. 

But  saying  no  more  concerning  what  it  is,  and 
leaving  it  to  your  imagination  and  experience  to  supply 
the  defect  of  such  explication,  I  shall  address  myself  to 
show,  first,  when  and  how  such  a  manner  of  speaking 
may  be  allowed ;  then,  in  what  matters  and  ways  it 
should  be  condemned. 

1.  Such  facetiousness  is  not  absolutely  unreasonaUe 
or  unlawful,  which  ministereth  harmless  divertisemeit 
and  deUght  to  conversation «:  harmless,  I  say,  that  i«, 
not  entrenching  upon  piety,  not  infringing  charity  or 

a  Eth.  iv.  8. 

^  Einpdr€\os  \4yercu  I  wouc(?iOS,  I  irovroSair^s,  b  ftsroros,  6  cificdAosi ' 
ircbn-a  ytv6fifvos,     Chrys.  in  £ph.  Or.  1 7. 

Etb.  iv.  8. 
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joBtioe,  not  distmbiiig  peace.  For  Christimnity  is  not 
10  tetrictl,  so  handi^  so  envioiu,  as  to  bar  as  ccntiniiall  j 
ftam  innocent,  mnch  leas  from  wholeeome  and  useful 
]^easare,  such  as  human  life  doth  need  or  require.*  And 
if  jocular  discourse  may  serve  to  good  purposes  of  this 
kind ;  if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our  drooping  spirits^  to 
allay  our  irksome  cares,  to  whet  our  blunted  industry, 
to  recreate  our  minds,  being  tired  and  cloyed  with 
grayer  occupations ;  if  it  may  breed  alacrity,  or  main- 
tain good  humour  among  us;  if  it  may  conduce  to 
sweeten  conversation  and  endear  society,  then  is  it  not 
inconvenient  or  unprofitable.  If,  for  those  ends,  we 
may  use  other  recreations,  employing  on  them  our  ears 
and  eyes,  our  hands  and  feet,  our  other  instruments  of 
sense  and  motion,  why  may  we  not  as  well  to  them 
accommodate  our  organs  of  speech  and  interior  sense  ? 
Why  should  those  games  which  excite  our  wits  and 
fancies,  be  less  reasonable  than  those  whereby  our 
grosser  parts  and  faculties  are  exercised  ?  Yea,  why 
are  not  those  more  reasonable,  since  they  are  performed 
in  a  manly  way,  and  have  in  them  a  smack  of  reason ; 
seeing,  also,  they  may  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to 
divert  and  please,  but  to  improve  and  profit  the  mind, 
rousing  and  quickening  it,  yea,  sometimes  enlightening 
and  instructing  it,  by  good  sense  conveyed  in  jocular 
expression?^ 

It  would  surely  be  bard  that  we  should  be  tied  ever 
to  knit  the  brow  and  squeeze  the  brain,  to  be  always 

*  "  Danda  est  remissio  animis ;  meliores  acrioresque  requieti  surgent," 
^bc      Sen,  de  Tranq,  15, 

^  Bideotem  dicere  rerum  quid  Tetat? 
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sadly  dumpish  or  seriously  pensiye,  tliat  all  diTertiM* 
ment  of  mirth  and  pleasantness  should  be  shut  out  of 
conyersation.  And  how  can  we  better  relieve  our  mindii 
or  relax  our  thoughts,  how  can  we  be  more  ingennooalj 
cheerful,  in  what  more  kindly  way  can  we  exhilarate 
ourselves  and  others,  than  by  thus  "  sacrificing  to  tha 
Graces  %"  as  the  ancients  called  it  ?  Are  not  some  pei^  . 
sons  always,  and  all  persons  sometimes,  uncapable  other* 
wise  to  divert  themselves  than  by  such  discourse  ?  Shall 
we,  I  say,  have  no  recreation :  or  must  our  recreations 
be  ever  downish  or  chUdish,  condsting  merely  in  ruati-  | 
cal  efibrts,  or  in  petty  sleights  of  bodily  strength  and 
activity  ?  Were  we,  in  fine,  obliged  ever  to  talk  like  { 
philosophers,  assigning  dry  reasons  for  every  thing,  and  , 
dropping  grave  sentences  upon  all  occasions,  would  it 
not  much  deaden  human  life,  and  make  ordinary  con- 
versation exceedingly  to  languish  ?  FacetiousnesSy 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  and  to  such  purposes,  may  be 
allowable. 

2.  Facetiousness  is  allowable,  when  it  is  the  most 
proper  instrument  of  exposing  things  apparently  baae 
and  vile  to  due  contempt.     It  is  many  times  expedient, 
that  things  really  ridiculous  should  appear  such,  that 
they  may  be  sufficiently  loathed  and  shunned  ;   and  to 
render  them  such  is  the  part  of  a  facetious  wit,  and 
usually  can  only  be  compassed  thereby.     When  to  im- 
pugn them  with  downright  reason,  or  to  check  them  bj  i 
serious  discourse,  would  signify  nothing;  then  repre-  h 
senting  them  in  a  shape  strangely  ugly  to  the  fancy,  liii 
and  thereby  raising  derision  at  them,  may  efiectually  \)t 

^  0^9  rats  xiptav  ita  P\aloXe;UOCT«iXecaTMy(Qiiv^\«c\\si^^^ 
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discountenance  them*  Thus  did  the  prophet  Elias 
expose  the  wicked  superstition  of  those  who  worshipped 
Baal :  ^^  Elias,"  saith  the  text,  ^^  mocked  them,  and  said. 
Cry  aloud ;  for  he  is  a  god :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he 
is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he 
sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked."*  By  which  one  preg- 
nant instance  it  appeareth,  that  reasoning  pleasantly- 
abusive,  in  some  cases,  may  be  usefuL  The  Holy 
Scripture  doth  not,  indeed,  use  it  frequently,  it  not 
suiting  the  divine  simplicity  and  stately  gravity  thereof 
to  do  so ;  yet  its  condescension  thereto,  at  any  time, 
sufficiently  doth  authorise  a  cautious  use  thereofi 
When  sarcastical  twitches  are  needful  to  pierce  the 
thick  skins  of  men,  to  correct  their  lethargic  stupidity, 
to  rouse  them  out  of  their  drowsy  negligence,  then 
may  they  well  be  applied ;  when  plain  declarations  will 
not  enlighten  people,  to  discern  the  truth  and  weight  of 
things,  and  blunt  arguments  will  not  penetrate,  to  con- 
vince or  persuade  them  to  their  duty,  then  doth  reason 
freely  resign  its  place  to  wit,  allowing  it  to  imdertake 
its  work  of  instruction  and  reproof. 

S»  Facetious  discourse  particularly  may  be  com- 
modious for  reproving  some  vices  and  reclaiming  some 
persons,  as  salt  for  cleansing  and  curing  some  sores. 
It  commonly  procureth  a  more  easy  access  to  the  ears 
of  men,  and  worketh  a  stronger  impression  on  their 
hearts,  than  other  discourse  could  do.  Many,  who  will 
aot  stand  a  direct  reproof,  and  cannot  abide  to  bo 
{dainly  admonished  of  their  fault,  will  yet  endure  to 
l>e  pleasantly  rubbed,  and  will  patiently  bear  a  jocund 

*  i  Kings,  xviu.  27« 
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wipe.  Though  they  abominate  aU  language  povely  Utter 

or  80ur,  yet  they  can  relish  discourse  haying  in  it  t 

pleasant  tartness.     You  must  not  chide  th^i  as  thflir 

master,  but  you  may  gibe  with  thaoi  as  theur  coBir 

panion :  if  you  do  that,  they  will  take  you  for  pngnuh 

tical  and  haughty ;  this,  they  may  interpret  fiienddiqp 

and  freedom.     Most  men  are  oi  that  temper;  and  pn^ 

ticularly  the  genius  of  diyers  persons,  whose  opisimB 

and  practices  we  should  strive  to  correct,  doth  reqiw 

not  a  grave  and  severe  but  a  free  and  merry  way  ft 

treating  them.     For  what  can  be  more  unsuitable  and 

impromising,  than  to  seem  serious  with  iho&e  who  an 

not  so  themselves,  or  demure  with  the  scornful?   If  we 

design  either  to  please  or  vex  them  into  better  mannen^ 

we  must  be  as  sportful  in  a  manner,  or  as  contemptoom 

as  themselves ;  if  we  mean  to  be  heard  by  them,  ire 

must  talk  in  their  own  fashion,  with  humour  and  jollity; 

if  we  will  instruct  them,  we  must  withal  somewbsfc 

divert  them ;  we  must  seem  to  play  with  them,  if  irt 

think  to  convey  any  sober  thoi:^hts  into  them.     Thej 

scorn  to  be  formally  advised  or  taught ;  but  they  may, 

perhaps,  be  slily  laughed  and  lured  into  a  better  mind. 

If  by  such  complaisance  we  can  inveigle  those  dotterds 

to  hearken  to  us,  we  may  induce  them  to  consider 

farther,  and  give  reason  some  competent  scope,  some 

fair  play  with  them.     Good  reason  may  be  appardlel 

in  the  garb  of  wit,   and  therein   will  securely  'paa, 

whither  in  its  native  homeliness  it  could  never  arrive: 

and  being  come  thither,  it  with  especial  advantage  msy 

impress  good  advice ,  nxakiixg  an  offender  more  dearly 

to  see,  and  more  dee^ply  Yo  i^  \s»\ss\aRa2rc\a^^^\Rsav,^ 
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reiNreBented  to  his  iancy  in  a  strain  somewhat  rare  and 
gemarkable,  jet  not  so  fierce  and  frightfoL  The  se- 
▼erity  of  reproof  is  tempered^  and  the  reproyer's  anger 
disguised  thereby*  The  guilty  person  cannot  but  ob- 
serve^ that  he  who  thus  reprehends  him  is  not  disturbed 
or  out  of  humour^  and  that  he  rather  pitieth  than  hateth 
him;  which  breedeth  a  veneration  to  him,  and  im- 
parteth  no  small  efficacy  to  his  wholesome  Buggestions. 
Such  a  reprehension,  while  it  forceth  a  smile  without, 
doth  woric  remorse  within ;  while  it  seemeth  to  tickle 
the  ear,  doth  sting  the  heart.  In  fine,  many  whose 
foreheads  are  brazed,  and  hearts  steeled,  against  all 
blame,  are  yet  not  of  proof  against  derision ;  divers, 
who  never  will  be  reasoned,  may  be  rallied  into  better 
order:  in  which  cases  raillery,  as  an  instrument  of  so 
important  good,  as  a  servant  of  the  best  charity,  may 
he  allowed. 

4.  Some  errors  likewise,  in  this  way,  may  be  most 
properly  and  most  successfully  confuted ;  such  as  de- 
serve not,  and  hardly  can  bear  a  serious  and  solid 
ConAitation.  He  that  will  contest  things  apparently 
decided  by  sense  and  experience,  or  who  disavows  clear 
principles  of  reason,  approved  by  general  consent  and 
the  common  sense  of  men,  what  other  hopeful  way  is 
there  of  proceeding  with  him,  than  pleasantly  to  ex- 
plode his  conceits  ?  To  dispute  seriously  with  him  were 
trifling ;  to  trifle  with  him  is  the  proper  course :  since 
he  rejecteth  the  groimds  of  reasomng,  it  is  vain  to  be 
in  earnest:  what  then  remains  but  to  jest  with  him? 
To  deal  seriously,  were  to  yield  too  much  resect  t<^ 
such  a  haSer,  and  too  much  weight  to  \nft  t%.XkS^ft»%  \ft 
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raise  the  man  too  high  in  his  courage  and  concrit;  to 
make  his  pretences  seem  worthy  the  considering  and 
canvassing.  Briefly,  perverse  obstinacy  is  more  eaail^ 
quelled,  petulant  impudence  is  sooner  dashed,  soi^ 
tical  captiousness  is  more  safely  eluded,  sceptical  waiH 
tonness  is  more  surely  confounded,  in  this,  than  in  dM 
simple  way  of  discourse. 

5«  This  way  is  also  commonly  the  best  way  of  de* 
fence  against  unjust  reproach  and  obloquy.  To  yield  to 
a  slanderous  reviler  a  serious  reply,  or  to  make  a  formal 
plea  against  his  charge,  doth  seem  to  imply,  that  we 
much  consider  or  deeply  resent  it ;  whereas  by  pleasant 
reflection  on  it  we  signify,  the  matter  only  deserve! 
contempt,  and  that  we  take  ourselves  imconcerned 
therein.  So  easily,  without  care  or  trouble*  may  the 
brunts  of  malice  be  declined  or  repelled. 

6.  This  way  mav  be  allowed  in  way  of  p/^"nt«*- 
balancing  and  in  compliance  to  the  fashion  of  otheiBi 
It  would  be  a  disadvantage  unto  truth  and  virtue,  if 
their  defenders  were  barred  from  the  use  of  this  weapon; 
since  it  is  that  especially  whereby  the  patrons  of  error 
and  vice  do  maintain  and  propagate  them.  They,  bring 
destitute  of  good  reason,  do  usually  recommend  thdf 
absurd  and  pestilent  notions  by  a  pleasantness  of  con- 
ceit and  expression,  bewitching  the  fancies  of  shallow 
hearers,  and  inveigling  heedless  persons  to  a  liking  rf 
them :  and  if,  for  reclaiming  such  people,  the  folly  of 
those  seducers  may  in  like  manner  be  displayed  H 
ridiculous  and  odious,  why  should  that  advantage  be 
refused  ?  It  is  wit  that  wageth  the  war  against  rea«»i, 
against  virtue,  against  T^^AgiQti-,  ^X»  ^^"^^  V^  >&  that 
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perverteth  bo  manj^  and  so  greatly  comipteth  the 
world :  it  may  therefore  be  needful,  in  our  warfare  for 
those  dearest  concerns,  to  sort  the  manner  of  our  fight- 
ing with  that  of  our  adversaries,  and  with  the  same 
kind  of  arms  to  protect  goodness,  whereby  they  do 
assail  it.  If  wit  may  happily  serve  under  the  banner 
of  truth  and  virtue,  we  may  impress  it  for  that  service ; 
and  good  it  were  to  rescue  so  worthy  a  faculty  from  so 
vile  abuse.  It  is  the  right  of  reason  and  piety  to  com- 
mand that  and  all  other  endowments ;  folly  and  impiety 
do  only  usurp  them:  just  and  fit  therefore  it  is,  to 
wrest  them  out  of  so  bad  hands,  to  revoke  them  to  their 
light  use  and  duty. 

It  doth  especially  seem  requisite  to  do  it  in  this  age, 
wherein  plain  reason  is  deemed  a  dull  and  heavy  thing. 
When  the  mental  appetite  of  men  is  become  like  the 
corporeal,  and  cannot  relish  any  food  without  some 
l^quant  sauce ;  so  that  people  will  rather  starve  than 
live  on  solid  fare ;  when  substantial  and  sound  discourse 
findeth  small  attention  or  acceptance ;  in  such  a  time, 
ho  that  can,  may  in  complaisance,  and  for  fashion's 
wke,  vouchsafe  to  be  facetious.  An  ingenious  vein 
coupled  with  an  honest  mind  may  be  a  good  talent :  he 
shall  employ  wit  commendably,  who  by  it  can  further 
the  interests  of  goodness ;  alluring  men  first  to  listen, 
then  inducing  them  to  consent  unto  its  wholesome  dic- 
tates and  precepts. 

Since  men  are  so  irreclaimably  disposed  to  mirth  and 
Uughter,  it  may  be  well  to  set  them  in  the  right  pin, 
k>  divert  their  humour  into  the  proper  channely  that 
ixey  may  please  themselves  in  detiding  \)afli^^  ^\ijLOoL 
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deserve  it,  ceasing  to  kugh  at  that  wludi  ipe^uirefli 
reyerence  or  horror. 

It  may  also  be  expedient  to  pnt  the  Troild  out  of 
conceit,  that  all  sober  and  good  men  are  a  sort  of  sack 
lumpish  or  sour  people,  that  they  can  utter  nothh^  bat 
flat  and  drowsy  stuff;  by  showing  them,  that  such  per^ 
sons,  when  they  see  cause,  in  condescension,  can  be  tf 
brisk  and  smart  as  themselves ;  when  they  please,  eia 
speak  pleasantly  and  wittily,  as  well  as  gravely  and 
judiciously.  This  way  at  least,  in  respect  to  the  varioni 
palates  of  men,  may  for  variety  sake  be  sometimei 
attempted,  when  other  means  do  fail.  When  many  strict 
and  subtile  arguings,  many  zealous  declamations,  manf 
wholesome  serious  discourses,  have  been  spent,  without 
effecting  the  extirpation  of  bad  principles,  or  conversioH 
of  those  who  abet  them ;  this  course  may  be  tried,  and 
some  perhaps  may  be  reclaimed  thereby. 

7.  Furthermore,  the  warrantableness  of  this  practice 
in  some  cases  may  be  inferred  from  a  parity  of  reasoBy 
in  this  manner :  If  it  be  lawftd  (as  by  the  best  authori^ 
ties  it  plainly  doth  appear  to  be),  in  using  rhetoric^ 
schemes,  poetical  strains,  involutions  of  sense,  in  alle- 
gories, fables,  parables,  and  riddles,  to  discoast  from  tlie 
plain  and  simple  way  of  speech ;  why  may  not  fiioe- 
tiousness,  issuing  from  the  same  principles,  directed  to 
the  same  ends,  serving  to  like  purposes,  be  likewise 
used  blamelessly?  If  those  exorbitancies  of  speedi 
may  be  accommodated  to  instil  good  doctrine  into  flie 
head,  to  excite  good  passions  in  the  heart,  to  illustrate 
and  adorn  the  truth,  in  a  delightful  and  taking  way; 
and  facetious  discourse  \)e  ^oTafc^Ycaa  ^^\sstNssv>^  <»OTr 
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duciUe  to  the  same  ends ;  why,  they  being  retained, 
ahoiild  it  be  rejected?  especiallj  ccFnsidering  how  diffi- 
eolt  often  it  may  be,  to  distinguish  those  forms  of 
discourse  from  this,  or  exactly  to  define  the  limits 
which  sever  rhetoric  and  raillery.  Some  elegant  figures 
and  tropes  of  rhetoric  (biting  sarcasms,  sly  ironies, 
Btroo^  metaphors,  lofty  hyperboles,  paronomasies,  oxy- 
■lorons,  and  the  Hke,  frequently  used  by  the  best 
speakers,  and  not  seldom  even  by  sacred  writers)  do  lie 
very  near  upon  the  confines  of  jocularity,  and  are  not 
easily  differenced  from  those  sallies  of  wit,  wherein  the 
lepid  way  doth  consist :  so  that  were  this  wholly  cul- 
pable, it  would  be  matter  of  scruple,  whether  one  hath 
committed  a  fault  or  no,  when  he  meant  only  to  play 
the  orat<Mr  or  the  poet ;  and  hard,  surely,  it  woidd  be 
to  find  a  judge,  who  could  precisely  set  out  the  difier- 
ence  bertween  a  jest  and  a  flourish. 

8.  I  shall  only  add,  that  of  old  even  the  sagest  and 
gravest  persons  (persons  of  most  rigid  and  severe  virtue) 
,  did  much  afi*ect  this  hind  of  discourse,  and  did  apply  it 
to  noble  purposes.    The  great  introducer  of  moral  wis- 
dom among  the  Pagans  did  practise  it  so  much  (by  it 
repressing  the  windy  pride  and  fallacious   vanity   of 
.    sophisters  in  his  time),  that  he  thereby  got  the  name  of 
■    i  AfHoVy  the  droll :  and  the  rest  of  those  who  pursued 
,    his  design,  do  by  numberless  stories  and  apophthegms 
recorded   of  them  appear  well  skilled  and  much  de- 
lighted in  this  way.    Many  great  princes,  (as  Augustus 
^    Ciesar  for   one,   many  of  whose  jests   are  extant  in 
Kacrobius,)  many  grave  statesmen,  (as  Cicero*  ^artv- 

*  Cic.  de  Oral.  li. 
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cularly,  who  composed  several  books  of  jests,)  many 
famous  capt^uns,  (as  Fabios,  M.  Cato  the  censor^  Scipio 
Africanus,  Epaminondas,  Themistocles,  Phocion,  and 
many  others,  whose  witty  sayings  together  with  thdr 
martial  exploits  are  reported  by  historians,)  have  pleased 
themselves  herein,  and  made  it  a  condiment  of  their 
weighty  businesses.  So  that  practising  thus,  within 
certain  rule  and  compass,  we  cannot  err  without  great 
patterns  and  mighty  patrons.  • 

9.  In  fine,  since  it  cannot  be  shown  that  such  a 
sportfulness  of  wit  and  fancy  doth  contain  an  intrinsic 
and  inseparable  turpitude ;  since  it  may  be  so  cleanly, 
handsomely,  and  innocently  used,  as  not  to  defile  or 
discompose  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  not  to  wrong  or 
harm  the  hearer,  not  to  derogate  from  any  worthy  sub- 
ject of  discourse,  not  to  infringe  decency,  to  disturb 
peace,  to  violate  any  of  the  grand  duties  incumbent  on 
us,  (piety,  charity,  justice,  sobriety,)  but  rather  some- 
times may  yield  advantage  in  those  respects  ** ;  it  cannot 
well  absolutely  and  universally  be  condemned:  and 
when  not  used  upon  improper  matter,  in  an  unfit  man- 
ner, with  excessive  measure,  at  undue  season,  to  evil 
purpose,  it  may  be  allowed.  It  is  bad  objects,  or  bad 
adjuncts,  which  do  spoil  its  indifference  and  innocence*: 
it  is  the  abuse  thereof,  to  which  (as  all  pleasant  things 
are  dangerous,  and  apt  to  degenerate  into  baits  of  in- 
temperance and  excess)  it  is  very  liable,  that  corrupteth 

^  The  two  greatest  men  and  gravest  divines  of  their  time  (S.  Gttg- 
Naz.  and  S.  Basil)  could  entertain  one  another  with  facetious  epistki. 
Greg.  Naz.  ep.  vii.  ad  Basil.  2^  o-kwittc  koI  Zidffvpe,  &c.   £t  ep.  viii. 

*>  Tb  76Afy,  KoH  &(rrc7a  X^civ,  oh  toKt?  fihy  &fio\oy7i/A4uoy  hfidpntit 
thou,  &y€i  8^,  &c.    Chrys.  'AvSp.  c'.  |if] 

^  *0  €{frpair€\€v6fifvos  Kariiyopos  Utrreu  rax^s.     Chrys. 
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it ;  and  seemeth  to  be  the  ground,  why  in  so  general 
terms  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Apostle.  Which  prohi- 
bition, to  what  cases  or  what  sorts  of  jesting  it  extend- 
eih,  we  come  now  to  declare. 

H.  1.  All  profane  jesting,  all  speaking  loosely  and 
wantonly  about  holy  things  (things  nearly  related  to 
Grod  and  religion),  making  such  things  the  matters  of 
sport  and  mockery,  playing  and  trifling  with  them,  is 
certainly  prohibited,  as  an  intolerably  vain  and  wicked 
practice.  It  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  vain  and  light 
spirit,  which  considereth  little,  and  cannot  distinguish 
things,  to  talk  slightly  concerning  persons  of  high  dig- 
nity, to  whom  especial  respect  is  due ;  or  about  matters 
of  great  importance,  which  deserve  very  serious  con- 
sideration.«  No  man  speaketh,  or  should  speak,  of  his 
prince  that  which  he  hath  not  weighed,  whether  it 
will  consist  with  that  veneration  which  should  be  pre- 
served inviolate  to  him :  and  is  not  the  same,  is  not 
much  greater  care  to  be  used  in  regard  to  the  incom- 
parably great  and  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven  ?  Yes, 
surely :  as  we  should  not  without  great  awe  think  of 
him ;  so  we  should  not  presume  to  mention  his  name. 
Ids  word,  his  institutions,  any  thing  immediately  be- 
longing to  him,  without  profoundest  reverence  and 
dread.  It  is  the  most  enormous  saucincss  that  can 
be  imagined,  to  speak  petulantly  or  pertly  concerning 
Mm ;  especially  considering,  that  whatever  we  do  say 
about  him,  we  do  utter  it  in  his  presence,  and  to  his 
rery  face.  "  For  there  is  not,"  as  the  holy  Psalmist 
considered,  "  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O  Lord, 
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thou  knowest  it  altogether."*  No  man  also  hath  the 
heart  to  droll^  or  thinks  raillery  conyenient^  in  cases 
nearly  touching  his  life^  his  health,  his  estate,  or  his 
fame :  and  are  the  true  life  and  health  of  our  soul^  are 
interest  in  God*s  favour  and  mercy,  are  eyerlasting 
glory  and  bliss,  affairs  of  less  moment  ?  Are  the  trear 
sures  and  joys  of  paradise,  or  the  damages  and  tor- 
ments in  hell,  more  jesting  matters  ?  No,  certainly,  no : 
in  all  reason,  therefore,  it  becometh  us,  and  it  infinitely 
concemeth  us,  whenever  we  think  of  thes^  things,  to 
be  in  best  earnest,  always  to  speak  of  them  in  most 
sober  sadness. 

The  proper  objects  of  common  mirth  and  sportfol 
divertisement  are  mean  and  petty  matters ;  any  thing 
at  least  is  by  playing  therewith  made  such:  great 
things  are  thereby  diminished  and  debased ;  especially 
sacred  things  do  grievously  suffer  thence,  being  with 
extreme  indecency  and  indignity  depressed  beneath 
themselves,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  flashy 
wit,  or  the  entertainments  of  frothy  merriment:  to 
sacrifice  their  honour  to  our  vain  pleasure,  being  like 
the  ridiculous  fondness  of  that  people,  which,  as  ^lian 
reporteth,  worshipping  a  fly,  did  offer  up  an  ox 
thereto.  These  things  were  by  God  instituted,  and 
proposed  to  us  for  purposes  quite  different ;  to  compose 
our  hearts,  and  settle  our  fancies  in  a  most  serious 
frame ;  to  breed  inward  satisfaction,  and  joy  purely 
spiritual;  to  exercise  our  most  solemn  thoughts,  and 
employ  our  gravest  discourses :  all  our  speech  therefore 
about  them  should \>e  "  ^laoVa^oixie^,"  apt  to  aflPord  good 

a  Psalm  cxxxix.  4.  ^  Ta/yv^.    \ '^\m.  xv. -j*. 
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instruction,  or  to  excite  good  afiections ;  ^  good,^ad  St. 
Paul  speaketh,  '^  for  the  use  of  edifying;  that  it  mar 
minister  grace  unto  the  hearers."* 

If  we  must  be  &cetioufl  and  merrr«  the  field  is  wide 
and  spacious ;  there  are  matters  enough  in  the  world 
beside  these  most  august  and  dreadAil  things,  to  try  our 
£Etculties^  and  please  our  humour  with :  every  where 
light  and  ludicrous  things  occur:  it  therefore  doth 
argue  a  marvellous  poverty  of  wit,  and  barrenness  of 
invention,  no  less  than  a  strange  defect  of  goodnese*, 
and  want  of  discretion,  in  those  who  can  devise  no 
other  subjects  to  frolic  upon  beside  these,  of  all  most 
improper  and  perilous;  who  cannot  seem  ingenious 
under  the  charge  of  so  highly  trespassing  upon  decency, 
disclaiming  wisdom,  wounding  the  ears  of  others,  and 
their  own  consciences.  Seem  ingenious,  I  say ;  for 
seldom  those  persons  really  are  such,  or  are  capable  to 
discover  any  wit  in  a  wise  and  manly  way.  It  is  not 
the  excellency  of  their  fancies  (which  in  themselves 
usually  are  sorry  and  insipid  enough),  but  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  their  presumption ;  not  their  extraordinary  wit, 
but  their  prodigious  rashness,  which  is  to  be  admired. 
They  are  gazed  on  as  the  doers  of  bold  tricks,  who  dare 
perform  that  which  no  sober  man  will  attempt :  they 
do  indeed  rather  deserve  themselves  to  be  laughed  at, 
than  their  conceits.  For  what  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  we  do  make  ourselves,  when  we  thus  fiddle  and 
fool  with  our  own  souls ;  when,  to  make  vain  people 
merry,  we  incense  God's  earnest  displeasure  ;  wlifen,  to 
nuse  a  fit  of  present  laughter,  we  exipoae  owx^^^"^  \.^ 

•  Eph.  iv.  29. 
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endless  wailing  and  woe;  when,  to  be  reckoned  wits, 
we  prove  ourselves  stark  wild  ?  Surely  to  this  case  we 
may  accommodate  that  of  a  truly  great  wit.  King  Solo- 
mon :  "  I  said  of  laughter.  It  is  mad ;  and  of  mirth, 
Whatdqethit?"' 

2.  All  injurious,  abusive,  scurrilous  jesting,  which 
causelessly  or  needlessly  tendeth  to  the  disgrace,  da- 
mage, vexation,  or  prejudice,  in  any  kind,  of  our  neigh- 
bour, (provoking  his  displeasure,  grating  on  his  modesty, 
stirring  passion  in  him,)  is  also  prohibited.  When 
men^,  to  raise  an  admiration  of  their  wit,  to  please 
themselves,  or  gratify  the  humour  of  other  men,  do 
expose  their  neighbour  to  scorn  and  contempt,  making 
ignominious  reflections  upon  his  person  or  his  actions, 
taunting  his  real  imperfections,  or  fastening  imaginary 
ones  upon  him,  they  transgress  their  duty,  and  abuse 
their  wits ;  it  is  not  urbanity,  or  genuine  facetiousness, 
but  uncivil  rudeness,  or  vile  malignity.  To  do  thus^ 
as  it  is  the  office  of  mean  and  base  spirits,  unfit  for  any 
worthy  or  weighty  employments,  so  it  is  full  of  in- 
humanity, of  iniquity,  of  indecency  and  folly.  For  the 
weaknesses  of  men,  of  what  kind  soever,  (natural  or 
moral,  in  quality  or  in  act,)  considering  whence  they 
spring,  and  how  much  we  are  all  subject  to  them,  and 
do  need  excuse  for  them,  do  in  equity  challenge  com- 
passion to  be  had  of  them ;  not  complacency  to  be 
taken  in  them,  or  mirth  drawn  from  them ;   they,  in 

*  Eccles.  ii.  2. 

•^  "  Solutos 

Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  &mamque  dicacis, 

Hie  niger  est.*'  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  82. 
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respect  to  common  himianity^  should  rather  be  studi- 
ously comiived  at  and  concealed,  or  mildly  excused, 
than  wilfully  laid  open,  and  wantonly  descanted  upon ; 
they  rather  are  to  be  deplored  secretly,  than  openly 
derided. 

The  reputation  of  men  is  too  noblci  a  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  up  to  vain  glory,  fond  pleasure,  or  ill  humour ; 
it  is  a  good  far  more  dear  and  precious,  than  to  be 
prostituted  for  idle  sport  and  divertisement.  It  be- 
cometh  us  not  to  trifle  with  that,  which  in  common 
estimation  is  of  so  great  moment ;  to  play  rudely  with 
a  thing  so  very  brittle  %  yet  of  so  vast  price ;  which, 
being  once  broken  or  cracked,  it  is  very  hard,  and 
scarce  possible,  to  repair.  A  small  transient  pleasure, 
a  tickling  the  ears,  wagging  the  lungs,  forming  the  face 
into  a  smile,  a  giggle,  or  a  hum,  are  not  to  be  purchased 
with  the  grievous  distaste  and  smart,  perhaps  with  the 
real  damage  and  mischief,  of  our  neighbour,  which 
attend  upon  contempt.^  This  is  not  jesting,  surely,  but 
bad  earnest :  it  is  wild  mirth,  which  is  the  mother  of 
grief  to  those  whom  we  should  tenderly  love;  it  is 
unnatural  sport,  which  breedeth  displeasure  in  them 
whose  delight  it  should  promote,  whose  liking  it  should 
procure :  it  crosseth  the  nature  and  design  of  this  way 
of  speaking ;  which  is  to  cement  and  ingratiate  society, 
to  render  conversation  pleasant  and  sprightly,  for  mu- 
tual satisfaction  and  comfort. 


a  "  Vitrea  fama."    Hor,  Satii.  3.  222. 

"*  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  19.:  "  As  a  madman,  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death ;  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  his  ne\g,hbo\M,  «i.tv^  sksJOcv,  N.'wx 
not  I  in  sport? ^' 

OHy€8pt^ovT§s  Toifs  iavr&v  <f>l\ov5,  —  LXX. 
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True  festivity  is  called  salt ;  and  such  it  diould  b^ 
giving  a  smart  but  savoury  relish  to  discourse;  ex- 
citing  an  appetite^   not  irritating  disgust;    cleanai^ 
sometime^  but  never  creating  a  sore :  and,  iav  ^panfOj, 
^^  if  it  become  thus  insipid,  or  unsavoury,  it  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  men."*     Suchjesting  which  doth  not  sear 
son  wholesome  or  harmless  discourse,  but  giveth  a  haut- 
gout   to  putrid   and  poisonous   stuff,   gratifying  dis- 
tempered palates  and  corrupt  stomachs,  is  indeed  odious 
and  despicable  folly,  "  to  be  cast  out"  with  loathii^ 
"  to  be  trodden  under  foot**  with  contempt.     If  a  man 
offends  in  this  sort  to  please  himself,  it  is  scurvy  mar 
lignity;  if  to  delight  others,  it  is  base  servility  and 
flattery :  upon  the  "first  score  he  is  a  buffoon  to  himself; 
upon  the  last,  a  fool  to  others.^     And  well  in  commcm 
speech  are  such  practisers  so  termed,  the  grounds  rf 
that  practice  being  so  vain,  and  the  effect  so  unbapp^* 
"  The  heart  of  fools,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  is  in  the 
house  of  mirth®;"  meaning,  it  seems,  especially  suck 
hurtfully  wanton  mirth :  for  it  is,  as  he  farther  teUs  ua^ 
the  property  of  fools  to  delight  in  doing  harm :  "  It  i« 
as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief."^     Is  it  not®  ineamert 

^  Matt.  y.  13.  **  Nimiuni  risus  pretium  est,  si  probitatis  impen& 
constat.**      Quint, 

^  £t  Ka\hif  rh  vpayfia,  ri  rots  fiifiois  iuf>ierai ;  /jdfios  yiyp ;  fcol  ^ 
euffx^vy.     Chrys. 

'  Eccles.  vii.  4.  *»  Prov.  x,  23. 

c  «*  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin."     Prov.  xiv.  9. 

**  Potius  amicum  quam  dictum  perdidi.  ** 

«— —  "  dummodo  risum 
Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico.** 

Hot.  Sat.  i  4.  34. 

"  Dicax   idem,  et  TVbeiiuTii  ac«t\>\&  iac^>Av&  vrtv^ct^  vX!LVia.v  <i^an» 
apud  prspotentes  inlongum  memoTva  ««X  *'     Tac.  ^,  Aim..^AVi. 
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most  palpable  folly  for  so  mean  ends  to  do  so  great 
harm;  to  disoblige  men  in  sport;  to  lose  friends  and 
get  enemies  for  a  conceit;  out  of  a  light  humour  to 
provoke  fierce  wrath,  and  breed  tough  hatred ;  to  en- 
gage oneself  consequently  very  far  in  strife,  danger, 
and  trouble  ?  No  way,  certainly,  is  more  apt  to  produce 
such  effects  than  this ;  nothing  more  speedily  inflameth, 
or  more  thoroughly  engageth  men,  or  sticketh  longer 
in  men's  hearts  and  memories,  than  bitter  taunts  and 
scoffs :  whence  this  honey  soon  turns  into  gall ;  these 
jolly  comedies  do  commonly  terminate  in  woful  tra- 
gedies. 

Especially  this  scurrilous  and  scoflSng  way  is  then 
most  detestable,  when  it  not  only  exposeth  the  ble- 
mishes and  infirmities  of  men,  but  abuseth  piety  and 
virtue  themselves ;  flouting  persons  for  their  constancy 
in  devotion,  or  their  strict  adherence  to  a  conscientious 
practice  of  duty ;  aiming  to  effect  that  which  Job  com- 
plaineth  of:  **  The  just  upright  man  is  laughed  to 
Bcom*;"  resembling  those  whom  the  Psalmist  thus  de- 
scribeth :  "  Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword,  and 
bend  their  arrows,  even  bitter  word^  that  they  may 
shoot  in  secret  at  the  perfect^;"  serving  good  men  as 
Jeremy  was  served :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord,"  saith  he, 
**  was  made  a  reproach  unto  me,  and  a  derision  daily."® 

This  practice  doth  evidently,  in  the  highest  degree, 
tend  to  the  disparagement  and  discouragement  of  good- 
ness ;  aiming  to  expose  it,  and  to  render  men  ashamed 
thereof ;  and  it  manifestly  proceedeth  from  a  desperate 
corruption  of  mind,  from  a  mind  hardened  and  em- 

«  Job,  xii.  4.  «>  Psalm  Ixiv.  3,  4.  *  3et.  t-t-.  ^• 
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boldened;  sold  and  enslaved  to  wickedness;  whence 
they  who  deal  therein  are  in  Holy  Scripture  represented 
as  egregious  sinners^  or  persons  superlatively  wicked, 
under  the  name  of  scomers ;  (Kotfiow^  pests^  or  pestilent 
men^  the  Greek  translators  call  them,  properly  enough, 
in  regard  to  the  effects  of  their  practice ;)  concerning 
whom  the  Wise  Man,  signifying  how  God  will  meet 
with  them  in  their  own  way,  saith,  "  Surely  the  Lord 
scometh  the  scomers."*  ^EfiTraixTasy  ** scoffers"  (or 
mockers),  St.  Peter  termeth  them,  "  who  walk  according 
to  their  own  lusts  ^ ; "  who,  not  being  willing  to  practise, 
are  ready  to  deride,  virtue ;  thereby  striving  to  seduce 
others  into  their  pernicious  courses. 

This  offence  also  proportionably  groweth  more  crimi- 
nal as  it  presumeth  to  reach  persons  eminent  in  dignity 
or  worth,  unto  whom  special  veneration  is  aJ)propriate. 
This  adjoineth  sauciness  to  scurrility,  and  advanceth 
the  wrong  thereof  into  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  It  is  not 
only  injustice,  but  profaneness,  to  "  abuse  the  gods."*^ 
Their  station  is  a  sanctuary  from  all  irreverence  and 
reproach ;  they  are  seated  on  high,  that  we  may  only 
look  up  to  them  with  respect :  their  defects  are  not  to 
be  seen,  or  not  to  be  touched  by  malicious  or  wanton 
wits,  by  spiteful  or  scornful  tongues :  the  diminution  of 
their  credit  is  a  public  mischief,  and  the  state  itself 
doth  suffer  in  their  becoming  objects  of  scorn ;  not  only 
themselves  are  vilified   and   degraded,   but  the  great 

a  Prov.  iii.  34.  •>  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 

^  £xod.  xxii.  28.  USpput  He  rovro  Xptcmayov,  rh  KooiuflHuv.  Cbrys.  in 
Eph.  Or.  17. 

TKSxrffoM  ^X***>  ®^X  ^''^  ^rtpov  KcoyiM^fT^s,  &AX*  tva  cvxapurr^d^s  ry  9«f • 
Idem. 
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a&irs  they  manage  are  ohstmcted,  tlie  justice  they 
administer  is  disparaged  thereby. 

In  fine,  no  jesting  is  allowable  which  is  not  thoroughly 
innocent :  it  is  an  unworthy  perverting  of  wit  to  em- 
ploy it  in  biting  and  scratching :  in  working  prejudice 
to  any  man's  reputation  or  interest ;  in  needlegely 
incensing  any  man's  anger  or  sorrow ;  in  raising  ani- 
mosities, dissen^onsy  and  feuds  among  any. 

Whence  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  any  men  from 
80  mean  and  silly  a  practice  should  expect  commend- 
ation, or  that  any  should  afford  regard  thereto ;  the 
which  it  is  so  far  from  meriting,  that,  indeed,  contempt 
and  abhorrence  are  due  to  it.  Men  do  truly  more 
render  themselves  despicable  than  others,  when,  with- 
out just  ground,  or  reasonable  occasion,  they  do  attack 
others  in  this  way.  That  such  a  practice  doth  ever 
find  any  encouragement  or  acceptance,  whence  can  it 
proceed  but  from  the  bad  nature  and  small  judgment 
of  some  persons  ?  For  to  any  man  who  is  endued  with 
any  sense  of  goodness,  and  hath  a  competence  of  true 
wit,  or  a  right  knowledge  of  good  manners  (who  knows 
inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto)^,  it  cannot  but  be  un- 
savoury and  loathsome.  The  repute  it  obtaineth  is  in 
all  respects  unjust.  So  would  it  appear,  not  only  were 
the  cause  to  be  decided  in  the  court  of  morality,  be- 
cause it  consists  not  with  virtue  and  wisdom,  but  even 
before  any  competent  judges  of  wit  itself.  For  he 
overthrows  his  own  pretence,  and  cannot  reasonably 
claim  any  interest  in  wit,  who  doth  thus  behave  him- 
self;  he  prejudgeth  himself  to  want  wit,  who  cannot 

» .Hor.  A.  P.  273. 
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descry  fit  matter  to  divert  himself  or  others ;  he  dis- 
covereth  a  great  straitness  and  sterility  of  good  in- 
yention^  who  camiot  in  all  the  wide  field  of  things  find 
better  subjects  of  discourse ;  who  knows  not  how  to  be 
ingenious  within  reasonable  compass^  but^  to  pick  up  a 
sorry  conceit,  is  forced  to  make  excursions  beyond  the 
bounds  of  honesty  and  decency. 

Neither  is  it  any  argument  of  considerable  ability  in 
him  that  haps  to  please  this  way ;  a  slender  faculty  will 
serve  the  turn.  The  sharpness  of  his  speech  cometh 
not  from  wit  so  much  as  from  choler,  which  fumisheth 
the  lowest  inventions  with  a  kind  of  pungent  expres- 
sion, and  giveth  an  edge  to  every  spiteful  word*;  so 
that  any  dull  wretch  doth  seem  to  scold  eloquently  and 
ingeniously.  Commonly,  also,  satirical  taimts  do  owe 
their  seeming  piquancy,  not  to  the  speaker  or  his  words, 
but  to  the  subject  and  the  hearers,  the  matter  con- 
spiring with  the  bad  nature  or  the  vanity  of  men,  who 
love  to  laugh  at  any  rate,  and  to  be  pleased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  men's  repute,  conceiting  themselves  ex- 
tolled by  the  depression  of  their  neighbour,  and  hoping 
to  gain  by  his  loss.  Such  customers  they  are  that 
maintain  the  bitter  wits,  who  otherwise  would  want 
trade,  and  might  go  a-begging.  For,  commonly,  they 
who  seem  to  excel  this  way  are  miserably  flat  in  other 
discourse,  and  most  dully  serious ;  they  have  a  particular 
unaptness  to  describe  any  good  thing,  or  conunend  any 
worthy  person,  being  destitute  of  right  ideas  and  pro- 
per terms  answerable  to  such  purposes;   their  repre- 

'^  "  Obtrectatio  et  Wvot  pTom^  a\iT\\>M'&  Qiecv^uuitur :  quippe  adulatiooi 
foedum  crimen  servitutis,  TciaV\%ti\\A.\S.  tt\»aL  ^%^\^  \<^(^t\»iQ&  vxest" 
2hc,  Hist,  i.  init. 
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sentatlons  of  that  kind  axe  absurd  and  unhandsome ; 
their  eulogies  (to  use  their  own  way  of  speaking)  are  in 
effect  satires^  and  they  can  hardly  more  abuse  a  man 
than  by  attempting  to  commend  him ;  like  those  in  the 
Prophet,  who  were  "  wise  to  do  ill,  but  to  do  well  had 
no  knowledge."* 

3.  I  pass  by  that  it  is  very  culpable  to  be  facetious 
in  obscene  and  smutty  matters.  Such  things  are  not 
to  be  discoursed  on  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  they 
must  not,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  be  "  so  much  as  named 
among  Christians^;"  to  meddle  with  them  is  not  to 
disport  but  to  defile  oneself  and  others.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  more  certain  sign  of  a  mind  utterly  debauched 
from  piety  and  virtue  than  affecting  such  talk.  But, 
farther, 

4.  All  unseasonable  jesting  is  blameable.  As  there 
are  some  proper  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  we  may 
desipere  in  loco,  so  are  there  some  times  and  circum- 
stances of  things  wherein  it  concemeth  and  becometh 
men  to  be  serious  in  mind,  grave  in  demeanour,  and 
plain  in  discourse,  when  to  sport  in  this  way  is  to  do 
indecently,  or  uncivilly,  to  be  impertinent  or  trouble- 
some. ® 

It  comporteth  not  well  with  the  presence  of  superiors, 
f 

before  whom  it  becometh  us  to  be  composed  and  modest, 
much  less  with  the  performance  of  sacred  oflSces,  which 
require  an  earnest  attention,  and  most  serious  frame  of 
mind. 


a  Jer.  iv.  22.  •»  Eph.  v.  3. 

•  «  Vitandum  ne  petulans,  ne  superbutn,  ne  \oco,  xv^  X^m-^OTV  ^\«wmsv^ 
ne  pneparatum  et  domo  aliatum  videatur."     Quint. 

S  6 
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In  deliberations  and  debates  about  affidrs  of  great 
importance,  the  simple  manner  of  speaking  to  the  point 
is  the  proper,  easy,  clear,  and  compendious  way ;  face- 
tious speech  there  serves  only  to  obstruct  and  entangle 
business,  to  lose  time,  and  protract  the  result.*     The 
shop  and  exchange  will  scarce  endure  jesting  in  their 
lower  transactions ;  the  senate,  the  court  of  justice,  the 
church  do   much   more   exclude   it   from   their  more 
weighty  consultations.     Whenever  it  justleth  out  or 
hindereth  the  despatch  of  other  serious  business,  taking 
up  the  room  or  swallowing  the  time  due  to  it,  or  indis- 
posing the  minds  of  the  audience  to  attend  it,  then  it  is 
unseasonable  and  pestilent.    Uai^eiVy  iva  (nrouBd^jjs^  to 
play,  that  we  may  be  seriously  busy,  is  the  good  rule 
of  Anacharsis ;  implying  the  subordination  of  sport  to 
business,  as  a  condiment  and  furtherance,  not  an  im- 
pediment or  clog  thereto.    He  that  for  his  sport  neglects 
his  business,  deserves  indeed  to  be  reckoned  among 
children ;  and  children's  fortune  will  attend  him,  to  be 
pleased  with  toys,  and  to  fail  of  substantial  profit. 

It  is,  again,  improper  (because,  indeed,  uncivil  and 
inhuman)  to  jest  with  persons  that  are  in  a  sad  or 
afflicted  condition  ^,  as  arguing  want  of  due  considering 
or  due  commiserating  their  case ;  it  appears  a  kind  of 
insulting  upon  their  misfortune,  and  is  apt  to  foment 
their  grief.  Even  in  our  own  case,  upon  any  disastrous 
occurrence  to  ourselves,  it  would  not  be  seemly  to  frolic 
it  thus ;  it  would  signify  want  of  due  regard  to  the 

a  M^  fioi  tA  K6fvlf\  iAV  &v  v6K€t  Se?.     Eurip.  Arist.  PoL  ii  4. 

^  Arist.  Eth.  x.  6. 

*  *<  Adversus  miseros  inhumanus  est  jocus.'*     Quint. 
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frowns  of  God,  and  the  strokes  of  his  hand ;  it  would 
cross  the  wise  man's  advice :  **  In  the  day  of  prosperity 
be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider."  • 

It  is  also  not  seasonable,  or  civil,  to  be  jocund  in  this 
way  with  those  who  desire  to  be  serious,  and  like  not 
the  humour.  Jocularity  should  not  be  forcibly  obtruded, 
but,  by  a  kindly  conspiracy,  or  tacit  compact,  slip  into 
conversation;  consent  and  complaisance  give  all  the 
life  thereto.  Its  design  is  to  sweeten  and  ease  society ; 
when,  to  the  contrary,  it  breedeth  offence  or  incum- 
brance, it  is  worse  than  vain  and  unprofitable.  From 
these  instances  we  may  collect  when  in  other  like 
cases  it  is  unseasonable,  and  therefore  culpable.  Fur* 
ther  — 

o.  To  affect,  admire,  or  highly  to  value  this  way  of 
speaking,  either  absolutely  in  itself,  or  in  comparison 
to  the  serious  and  plain  way  of  speech,  and  thence  to  be 
drawn  into  an  immoderate  use  thereof,  is  blameable.  A 
man  of  ripe  age  and  sound  judgment,  for  refreshment 
to  himself,  or  in  complaisance  to  others,  may  sometimes 
condescend  to  play  in  this  or  in  any  other  harmless 
way  ;  but  to  be  fond  of  it,  to  prosecute  it  with  a  careful 
or  painful  eagerness,  to  doat  and  dwell  upon  it,  to 
reckon  it  a  brave  or  a  fine  thing,  a  singidar  matter  of 
commendation,  a  transcendent  accomplishment,  anywise 
preferable  to  rational  endowments,  or  comparable  to  the 
moral  excellencies  of  our  mind,  (to  solid  knowledge,  or 
sound  wisdom,  or  true  virtue  and  goodness),  this  is  ex- 
tremely childish  or  brutish,  and  far  below  a  man. 
What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  make  a  business  of 

*  Eccles.  vii.  14. 
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play,  to  be  studious  and  laborious  in  toys^  to  make  a 
profession  or  drive  a  trade  of  impertinency  ?•  What 
more  plain  nonsense  can  there  be  than  to  be  earnest  in 
jest,  to  be  continual  in  divertisement,  or  constant  in 
pastime,  to  make  extravagance  all  our  way,  and  sauce 
all  our  diet  ?  Is  not  this  plainly  the  life  of  a  child,  that 
is  ever  busy,  yet  never  hath  anything  to  do  ?  or  the 
life  of  that  mimical  brute  which  is  always  active  in 
playing  uncouth  and  unlucky  tricks,  which,  could  it 
speak,  might  surely  pass  well  for  a  professed  wit? 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand  drift  of  human 
life  is  to  follow  reason,  that  noble  spark  kindled  in  us 
from  heaven ;  that  princely  and  powerful  faculty  which 
is  able  to  reach  so  lofty  objects,  and  to  achieve  so 
mighty  works ;  not  to  sooth  fancy,  that  brutish,  shallow, 
and  giddy  power,  able  to  perform  nothing  worthy  much 
regard.  "We  are  not,"  even  Cicero  could  tell  us, 
"  bom  for  play  and  jesting,  but  for  severity,  and  the 
study  of  graver  and  greater  affairs."^  Yes,  we  were 
purposely  designed,  and  fitly  framed,  to  understand  and 
contemplate,  to  affect  and  delight  in,  to  imdertake  and 
pursue,  most  noble  and  worthy  things ;  to  be  employed 
in  business  considerably  profitable  to  ourselves,  and 
beneficial  to  others :  we  do  therefore  strangely  debase 
ourselves  when  we  do  strongly  bend  our  minds  to,  or 
set  our  affections  upon,  such  toys. 

Especially  to  do  so  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  that 

^  ^Tovfidftiv  K<d  Tovuv  TcuSios  X'^'P"'*  ^A.^0u>v  <f>alv€T<u,  KoX  \iay  inuSac^. 
Arist  £th.  X.  6. 

^  **  Neque  enim  ita  generati  a  Datura  sumus,  ut  ad  ludum  jocumque 
facti  videamur ;  sed  ad  severitatem  potius,  et  ad  qiuedam  studia  gravion 
atque  majora."     Ctc.  Off.  i. 
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is,  of  a  person  who  is  advanced  to  so  high  a  rank  and 
so  glorious  relations,  who  hath  so  excellent  objects  of 
his  mind  and  affections  presented  before  him,  and  so 
excellent  rewards  for  his  care  and  pains  proposed  to 
him,  who  is  engaged  in  affairs  of  so  worthy  nature,  and 
so  immense  consequence ;  for  him  to  be  zealous  about 
quibbles,  for  him  to  be  ravished  with  puny  conceits  and 
expressions,  it  is  a  wondrous  oversight,  and  an  enor- 
mous indecency. 

He,  indeed,  that  prefers  any  faculty  to  reason,  dis- 
claims the  privilege  of  being  a  man,  and  understands 
not  the  worth  of  his  own  natiu'e ;  he  that  prizes  any 
quality  beyond  virtue  and  goodness,  renounces  the  title 
of  a  Christian,  and  knows  not  how  to  value  the  dignity 
of  his  profession.  It  is  these  two,  reason  and  virtue,  in 
conjunction,  which  produce  all  that  is  considerably  good 
and  great  in  the  world.  Fancy  can  do  little,  doth 
never  any  thing  well,  except  as  directed  and  wielded  by 
them.  Do  pretty  conceits  or  humorous  talk  carry  on 
any  business  or  perform  any  work  ?  No ;  they  are  in- 
effectual and  fruitless :  often  they  disturb,  but  they 
never  despatch  any  thing  with  good  success.  It  is 
simple  reason,  as  dull  and  dry  as  it  seemeth,  which  ex- 
pediteth  all  the  grand  affairs,  which  accomplisheth  all 
the  mighty  works,  that  we  see  done  in  the  world..  In 
truth,  therefore,  as  one  diamond  is  worth  numberless 
bits  of  glass,  so  one  solid  reason  is  worth  inniunerable 
fancies ;  one  grain  of  true  science  and  sound  wisdom  in 
real  worth  and  use  doth  outweigh  loads,  if  any  loads 
can  be,  of  freakish  wit.  To  rate  things  otherwise  doth 
argue  great  weakness  of  judgment  and  fondness  of 
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mind.  So  to  conceit  of  this  way  signifieth  a  weak 
mind ;  and  much  to  delight  therein  rendereth  it  so :  no- 
thing more  debaseth  the  spirit  of  a  man  or  more 
rendereth  it  light  and  trifling.* 

Hence,  if  we  must  be  venting  pleasant  conceits,  we 
should  do  it  as  if  we  did  it  not,  carelessly  and  uncon- 
cernedly ;  not  standing  upon  it,  or  valuing  ourselves  for 
it ;  we  should  do  it  with  measure  and  moderation;  not 
giving  up  ourselves  thereto  so  as  to  mind  it,  or  delight 
in  it  more  than  in  any  other  thing ;  we  should  not  be 
so  intent  upon  it  as  to  become  remiss  in  afl&irs  more 
proper  or   needful  for  us,  so  as  to   nauseate    serious 
business,  or  disrelish  the  more  worthy  entertainments 
of  our  minds.     This  is  the  great  danger  of  it  which  we 
daily  see  men  to  incur ;  they  are  so  bewitched  with  a 
humour  of  being  witty  themselves,  or  of  hearkening  to 
the  fancies  of  others,  that  it  is  this  only  which  they  can 
like  or  favour,  which  they  can  endure  to  think  or  talk 
of.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  men  who  would  seem  to 
have  so  much  wit  should  so  little  understand  themselves. 
But,  farther, — 

6.  Vain-glorious  ostentation  this  way  is  very  blame- 
able.  All  ambition,  all  vanity,  all  conceitedness,  upon 
whatever  ground  they  are  founded,  are  absolutely  un- 
reasonable and  siUy;  but  yet  those,  being  grounded  on 

*  *ns  11^  avfiBalvciv  ifarefe  ram^v  ^^xrjs  tfTJ^ffw,  /ral  eirptvircKias  htdxv(nf. 
Bas.  Const.  Mon.  12. 

rioXAoi's  avfiSaipei  robs  vepi  r^  roiavra  SurxoKovfievovs,  rod  6p0ov  Xiyw 
btc^mprdpeiv,  rrjs  ^ux^^  ^P^^  y€\o7a  fiXv  SiaxfoiJL4yris,  Koi  rh  r^s  ^pwifiWi 
avwoxfv  kcCL  treicvKVtoiJAVov  KaraXvovaris.     Ibid. 

"  Jocorum  frequens  usus  omne  animis  pondus,  omnemque  vim  eripiet" 
Sen.  de  Tranq.  c.  xv, 

'H  €dT/>aircA^a  txaKoH^v  iroiur^v  ^vx^v^  Pt^Bv^Jubv,  ayajreirrwKvidw,  Chryi 
in  £ph.  17. 
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some  real  ability,  or  some  useful  skill,  are  wise  and 
manly  in  comparison  to  this,  which  standeth  on  a 
foundation  so  manifestly  slight  and  weak.  The  old 
philosophers,  by  a  severe  father*,  were  called  animalia 
ghricBy  animals  of  glory ;  and  by  a  satirical  poet  they 
were  termed  "  bladders  of  vanity^:  "  but  they  at  least 
did  catch  at  praise  from  praiseworthy  knowledge ;  they 
were  puffed  up  with  a  wind  which  blowed  some  good  to 
mankind ;  they  sought  glory  from  that  which  deserved 
glory,  if  they  had  not  sought  it ;  it  was  a  substantial 
and  solid  credit  which  they  did  affect,  resulting  from 
successful  enterprises  of  strong  reason  and  stout  in- 
dustry :  but  these  animalcula  glories^,  these  flies,  these 
insects  of  glory,  these,  not  bladders,  but  bubbles  of 
vanity,  would  be  admired  and  praised  for  that  which  is 
powise  admirable  or  laudable ;  for  the  casual  hits  and 
emergencies  of  roving  fancy  ;  for  stumbling  on  an  odd 
conceit  or  phrase,  which  signifieth  nothing,  and  is  as 
superficial  as  the  smile,  as  hollow  as  the  noise  it  causeth. 
Nothing  certainly  in  nature  is  more  ridiculous  than  a 
self-conceited  wit,  who  deemeth  himself  somebody,  and 
greatly  pretendeth  to  commendation  from  so  pitiful 
and  worthless  a  thing  as  a  knack  of  trifling. 

7.  Lastly,  it  is  our  duty  never  so  far  to  engage  our- 
selves in  this  way,  as  thereby  to  lose  or  to  impair  that 
habitual  seriousness,  modesty,  and  sobriety  of  mind, 
that  steady  composedness,  gravity,  and  constancy  of  de- 
meanour, which  become  Christians.  We  should  con- 
tinually keep  our  minds  intent  upon  our  high  calling  and 

*  Tertull.  ^  K€i^s  oiifaios  ^/Air\€oi  dffKol.     Timon. 

'  **  Risus  —  tenuissimus  ingenii  fructus."     Cic.  de  Orat,  ii. 
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grand  interests,  ever  well  tuned  and  ready  for  the  per- 
formance of  holy  devotions^  and  the  practice  of  most 
serious  duties^  with  earnest  attention  and  fervent  affec- 
tion ;  wherefore  we  should  never  suffer  them  to  be  dis- 
solved into  levity^  or  disordered  into  a  wanton  frame, 
indisposing  us  for  religious  thoughts  and  actions.  We 
ought  always^  in  our  behaviour,  to  maintain  not  only 
TO  irpiirov^y  a  fitting  decency,  but  also  to  <Tefi,wv\  ft 
stately  gravity,  a  kind  of  venerable  majesty,  suitable  to 
that  high  rank  which  we  bear,  of  God's  friends  and 
children ;  adorning  our  holy  profession  %  and  guarding 
us  from  all  impressions  of  sinful  vanity.  Wherefore  wc 
should  not  let  ourselves  be  transported  into  any  exces- 
sive pitch  of  lightness,  inconsistent  with,  |or  prejudicial 
to,  our  Christian  state  and  business.  Gravity  and  mo- 
desty are  the  fences  of  piety,  which  being  once  slighted, 
sin  will  easily  attempt  and  encroach  upon  us.  So  the 
old  Spanish  gentleman  may  be  interpreted  to  haye 
been  wise,  who,  when  his  son  upon  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies  took  his  leave  of  him,  gave  him  this  odd  advice: 
"  My  son,  in  the  first  place,  keep  thy  gravity ;  m  the 
next  place,  fear  God  ^ :  "  intimating,  that  a  man  must 
first  be  serious,  before  he  can  be  pious. 
^  To  conclude :  as  we  need  not  be  demure,  so  must  we 
not  be  impudent ;  as  we  should  not  be  sour,  so  ought  we 
not  to  be  fond ;  as  we  may  be  free,  so  we  should  not  be 
vain;  as  we  may  well  stoop  to  friendly  complaisance, so 
we  should  take  heed  of  falling  into  contemptible  levity. 

«  Phil.  iv.  8.  •*  \  Tvm.  ui.  8. 

'  Tit  ii,  10.      "Dictum    potius    a\icv«^«a^o   ^^^«X,  ^sjawsi  'oaaBSifc 
autoritatem.*'      Quint,  vi.  3. 
^  Strad,  In£am.    Faxniani. 
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If,  without  wronging  others,  or  derogating  from  our- 
selves, we  can  be  facetious,  if  we  can  use  our  wits  in 
jesting  innocently  and  conveniently,  we  may  sometimes 
do  it ;  but  let  us,  in  compliance  with  St.  Paul's  direc-r 
tion,  beware  of  *^  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  which  are 
not  convenient." 

*^  Now  the  God  of  grace  and  peace  make  us  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  us  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever."*    Amen. 

a  Heb.  xiiL  20,  21. 
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THE  WAYS  OF  WISDOM  ARE  WAYS  OF 

PLEASANTNESS. 

[ROBERT  SOUTH,  D.D.] 


Prov.  iii.  17. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 

The  text,  relating  to  something  going  before,  must 
carry  our  eye  back  to  the  13th  verse,  where  we  shall 


^*  y  &po! 
"^■'ki  tl 

•  '^!  amo] 

■•'  men  tl: 

l-sreli: 

'•remove 
^  is  non 


'^in 


find  that  the  thing  of  which  these  words  are  affirmed  "^^^^j  tl 
is  wisdom;  a  name  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  was  "^^Ho^ 
here  pleased  to  express  to  us  religion,  and  thereby  to  '  ^ 'y.  de 
tell  the  world,  what  before  it  was  not  aware  of,  and  -^t  iuq 
perhaps  will  not  yet  believe,  that  those  two  great  thinge  ^^  and 
that  so  engross  the  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  ^^^1.  j 
nobler  and  ignobler  sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in 
religion  ;  namely,  wisdom  and  pleasure ;  and  that  the 
former  is  the  direct  way  to  the  latter,  as  religion  is  to 
both. 

That  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good,  (because,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly  plear  ff^enj 
sure,)  is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though,  imder  f 'f  enjo 
the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  false,  but  odious; 
forj  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sensuality  pass  for 
terms  equivalent;  andtYierelLOTe,V^\)aaX\sJit<i^ 
ense,  altera  the  subject  oi  t\ie  ^a^c^xxx^*^*  'gj^TANMSfiJc^^^ 


Pi 


'^^  in  so 

^^^'lietioi 
^H  tv 
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indeed,  a  part,  or  rather  one  kind,  of  pleasure,  such  an 
one  as  it  is :  for  pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  consequent 
apprehension  of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a 
rightly  disposed  faculty;  and  so  must  be  conversant, 
both  about  the  faculties  of  the  body,  and  of  the  soul 
respectively,  as  being  the  result  of  the  fruitions  belong- 
ing to  both. 

Now,  amongst  those  many  arguments  used  to  press 
upon  men  the  true  exercise  of  religion,  I  know  none 
that  are  like  to  be  so  successful  as  those  that  answer 
and  remove  the  prejudices  that  generally  possess  and 
'bar  up  the  hearts  of  men  against  it ;  amongst  which 
there  is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth,  though  so  little 
owned  in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  men's 
pleasures,  that  it  bereaves  them  of  all  the  sweets  of 
converse,  dooms  them  to  an  absurd  and  perpetual  me- 
lancholy, designing  to  make  the  world  nothing  else  but 
a  great  monastery.  With  which  notion  of  religion, 
xiature  and  reason  seem  to  have  great  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. For  since  God  never  created  any  faculty, 
either  in  soul  or  body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a 
suitable  object,  and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification ; 
cjan  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
C5ontradiction  to  nature,  and,  with  the  greatest  and  most 
irrational  tyranny  in  the  world,  to  tantalise  and  tie  men 
tip  from  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportuni- 
^es  of  enjoyment ;  to  place  men  with  the  furious  affec- 
"tions  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  very  bosom  of  plenty  ; 
«uid  then  to  tell  them  that  the  envy  of  Providence  has 
sealed  up  .every  thing  that  is  suitable  under  t\v^  ^W- 
^racter  of  unlaw ful  ?    For,  certainly,  &st  to  it^xxx^  w^^^- 
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tites  fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  interdict  them 
with  a  ^^  Touch  not,  taste  not,"  can  be  nothing  else  than 
only  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey  upon 
themselves ;  and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  perpetual 
tomient  of  an  unsatisfied  desire ;  a  thing  hugely  con- 
trary to  the  natural  felicity  of  the  creature5  and  conse- 
quently to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great 
Creator. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  persuade  men  to  religion, 
both  with  art  and  efficacy,  must  found  the  persuasion  of 
it  upon  this,  that  it  interferes  not  with  any  rational 
pleasure ;  that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove  to  him  ouglit 
to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  confessed,  when,  through  the 
cross  circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the 
enjoyment  of  a  pleasure  would  certainly  expose  him  to 
a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bids  him  quit  it; 
that  is,  it  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser 
evil  before  a  greater;  and  nature  itself  does  no  less. 
Religion,  therefore,  entrenches  upon  none  of  our  priTi- 
leges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  it  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  command  us  to  change,  but  never  totally  to 
abjure  them. 

But  it  is  easily  foreseen  that  this  discourse  will,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  it,  be  encountered  by  an  argu- 
ment from  experience,  and  therefore  not  more  obvious 
tlian  strong ;  namely,  that  it  cannot  but  be  the  greatest 
trouble  in  the  world  for  a  man  thus  (as  it  were)  even  to 
shake  off  himself,  and  to  defy  his  nature,  by  a  perpetnal 
thwarting  of  his  innate  appetites  and  desires ;  which  yci 
is  absolutely  neceaaary  \»  ^  ^n^^^x.^  ^\A  vos^asedal  ijfoee- 
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n  toiiBif  cation  of  a  course  of  piety :  nay,  and  we  hare  this  as 

beutb^l   serted  also  by  the  verdict  of  Christ  himself,  who  stil 

^df\  makes  the  disciplmes  of  self-denial  and  the  cross,  thos 

QOJertkn  terrible  blows  to  flesh  and  blood,  the  indispensable  re 

I  a^^l  ^uisites  to  the  being  of  his  disciples.     All  which  beinj 

(jQitnejaii  80,  would  not  he  that  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  attemp 

j0ii^    to  persuade  men  to  piety  from  the  pleasures  of  it,  b 

liable  to  that  invectiye  taunt  from  all  mankind,  that  th 

jjg  j^ttJ  f  Israelites  gave  to  Moses:  "  Wilt  thou  put  out  the  eye 

mJ  thcp^ ;  ^  ^^^  people  ?  "    Wilt  thou  persuade  us  out  of  our  fin 

twitk*"!^  JWtions?     Wilt  thou  demonstrate  that  there  is  an 

t  the  eon  delight  in  a  cross,  any  comfort  in  violent  abridgment 

^(oli'l  ^^f  which  is  the  greatest  para4ox  of  all,   that  tb 

^hen,  W  ^J^est  pleasure  is  to  abstain  from  it  ? 

y^rorff^     ^or  answer  to  which,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 

•jjy  ^i  arguments  whatsoever  against  experience  are  fallacious 

Q|ii(bliiii»4^d  therefore,  in  order  to  the  clearing  of  the  assertio 

i^ccof*'  '^d  ^own,  I  shall  premise  these  two  considerations. 

VflplfJoe^^      ^*  ^^**  pleasure  is  in  the  nature  of  it  a  relati^ 

jjgof<'^1  ^'"^  ^^d  80  imports  a  peculiar  relation  and  corrt 

.  it  ^"^  ^ndence  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  person  1 

[  jerer^*"^  ^^^^  i*  is  a  pleasure.     For  as  those  who  discourse  < 

•toms  affirm  that  there  are  atoms  of  all  forms,  son 

jiflcofli*^  "^^^^  sonae  triangidar,  some  square,  and  the  like,  c 

-gjb^i"  ^^^^  are  continually  in  motion,  and  never  settle  t 

they  fall  into  a  fit  circumscription  or  place  of  the  san 

figure ;  so  there  are  the  like  great  diversities  of  min 

and  objects ;  whence  it  is  that  this  object  striking  up< 

a  xmnd  thus  or  thus  disposed,  flies  off  and  reboun 

without  making  any  imprcaavoii',  \i\x\,  XJwi  ^'K«Nfc.>»'^ 

Z^j^^^  upon  another,  o5  a  i\!ift\JO^\^:\o^  ^^^^ 
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framed  for  it,  is   presently  caught   at,   and  pt 
clasped  into  the  nearest  unions  and  embraces. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  considered  is  this:  As 
estate  of  all  men  by  nature  is  more  or  less  cGfil 
from  that  estate  into  which  the  same  persons  do  or 
pass  by  the  exercise  of  that  which  the  pihilosD] 
called  virtue,  and   into  which  men   are  mndi 
eiFectually  and  sublimely  translated  by  that  wbi' 
caU  grace,  that  is,  by  the  supernatural  orerpov 
operation  of  God's  Spirit.     The  difference  of 
two  estates  consists  in  this :  that  in  the  foni' 
sensitive  appetites  rule  and  domineer ;  in  the  Lit 
supreme  faculty  of  the  soul,  called  reason,  sw 
sceptre,  and  acts  the  whole  man  above  the  i 
demands  of  appetite  and  affection. 

That  the  distinction  between  these  two  is  n* 
figment,  framed  only  to  serve  an  hypothesis  iii 
and  that  there  is  no  man  but  is  really  imder  « 
he  is  under  the  other,  I   shall   prove,  by  ^ 
reason  why  it  is  so,  or  rather,  indeed,  why 
but  be  so.     And  it  is  this :  because  every  i 
beginning  of  his  life,  for  several  years,  is  ca] 
of  exercising  his  sensitive  faculties  and  desir 
of  reason  not  showing  itself  till  about  the  sc 
of  his  age,  and  then  at  length  but  (as  it  wer» 
in  very  imperfect  essays  and  discoveries.  No 
most  undeniably  evident  that  every  faculty 
grows   stronger   and   stronger  by  exercise, 
wonder  at  all,  when  a  man,  for  the  space  « 
six  years,  and  tVvoae  \)cve  ^^wc^  cjS.  dxsLctility  a^ 
sion,  has  been  wWWy  T\i\fe^Vj  ^}aa  y^q^^>ssv 
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at  that  age  very  eager  and  impetuous ;  that  then,  after 
aU,  his  reason,  beginning  to  exert  and  put  forth  itself, 
finds  the  man  prepossessed  and  under  another  power : 
so  that  it  has  much  ado  by  many  little  steps  and  gradual 
conquests  to  recover  its  prerogative  from  the  usurp- 
ations of  appetite,  and  so  to  subject  the  whole  man  to 
its  dictates,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  not  conquered  by 
some  men  all  their  days.  And  this  is  one  true  ground 
of  the  diffierence  between  a  state  of  nature  and  a  state 
of  grace,  which  some  are  pleased  to  scoff  at  in  divinity, 
who  think  that  they  confute  all  that  they  laugh  at,  not 
knowing  that  it  may  be  solidly  evinced  by  mere  reason 
and  philosophy. 

These  two  considerations  being  premised,  namely, 
that  pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agreement  to  the 
respective  states  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that  the 
state  of  men  by  nature  is  vastly  different  from  the 
estate  into  which  grace  or  virtue  transplants  them,  all 
that  objection  levelled  against  the  foregoing  assertion 
is  very  easily  resolvable. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  man,  while  he  resigns 
himself  up  to  the  Vriitish  guidance  of  sense  and  appe- 
tite, has  no  relish  at  all  for  the  spiritual  refined  delights 
of  a  soul  clarified  by  grace  and  virtue.  The  pleasures 
of  an  angel  can  never  be  the  pleasures  of  a  hog.  But 
this  is  the  thing  that  we  contend  for:  that  a  man, 
having  once  advanced  himself  to  a  state  of  superiority 
over  the  control  of  his  inferior  appetites,  finds  an 
infinitely  more  solid  and  sublime  pleasure  in  the 
delights  proper  to  his  reason,  than  the  aaxri^  ^et^ora. V^ 
ever  conveyed  to  him   by  the  bare  mm\«Vx^   cA  \ca 
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senses.  His  taste  is  absolutely  changed;  and  theiefoie 
that  which  pleased  him  formerly  becomes  flat  and 
insipid  to  his  appetite^  now  grown  more  masculine  and 
severe.  For  as  age  and  maturity  passes  a  real  voi 
a  marvellous  change  upon  the  diet  and  recreationB  of 
the  same  person^  so  that  no  man  at  the  years  and 
vigour  of  thirty  is  either  fond  of  sugar-plums  or  rattles; 
in  like  manner^  when  reason^  by  the  assistance  of  grace, 
has  prevailed  over  and  outgrown  the  encroachments  of 
sense,  the  delights  of  sensuality  are  to  such  an  one  but 
as  an  hobby-horse  would  be  to  a  councillor  of  state,  or 
as  tasteless  as  a  bundle  of  hay  to  an  hungry  lion. 
Every  alteration  of  a  man's  condition  infallibly  infers 
an  alteration  of  his  pleasures. 

The  Athenians  laughed  the  physiognomist  to  sconiy 
who,  pretending  to  read  men's  minds  in  their  foreheads, 
described  Socrates  for  a  crabbed,  lustful,  proud,  illr 
natured  person ;  they  knowing  how  directly  contrary 
he  was  to  that  dirty  character.  But  Socrates  bid  them 
forbear  laughing  at  the  man,  for  that  he  had  given 
them  a  most  exact  account  of  his  nature ;  but  what  they 
saw  in  him  so  contrary  at  the  present  was,  from  the 
conquest  that  he  had  got  over  his  natural  disposition  by 
philosophy.  And  now  let  any  one  consider  whether 
that  anger,  that  revenge,  that  wantonness  and  ambition, 
that  were  the  proper  pleasures  of  Socrates,  imder  hb 
natural  temper  of  crabbed,  lustful,  and  proud,  could 
have  at  all  affected  or  enamoured  the  mind  of  the  same 
Socrates,  made  gentle,  chaste,  and  hiunble  by  philo- 
sophy. 

Aristotle  says,  that  were  it  possible  to  put  a  young 
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man's  eye  into  an  old  man's  head,  he  would  see  as 
plainly  and  clearly  as  the  other:  so,  could  we  infuse 
the  inoUiiations  aad  principles  of  a  virtuous  person  into 
him  thiett  prosecutes  his  debauches  with  the  greatest 
keenness  of  desire  and  sense  of  delight,  he  would  loath 
and  reject  them  as  heartily  as  he  now  pursues  them. 
Diogenes,  being  asked  at  a  feast,  why  he  did  not  con- 
tinue eating  as  the  rest  did,  answered  him  that  asked 
him  with  another  question :  "  Pray  why  do  you  eat  ?  " 
"Why,  says  he,  for  my  pleasure."  "Why,  so,"  says 
Diogenes,  ^*do  I  abstain  for  my  pleasure."  And  therefore 
the  Tain,  the  vicious,  and  luxurious  person  argues  at  an 
high  rate  of  inconsequence,  when  he  makes  his  particular 
desires  the  general  measure  of  other  men's  delights. 
But  the  case  is  so  plain,  that  I  shall  not  upbraid  any 
man's  imderstanding  by  endeavouring  to  give  it  any 
farther  illustration. 

But  still,  after  all,  I  must  not  deny  that  the  change 
and  passage  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  virtue 
is  laboriolis,  and  consequently  irksome  and  unpleasant ; 
and  to  this  it  is  that  all  the  fore-mentioned  expressions 
of  our  Saviour  do  allude.  But  surely  the  baseness  of 
one  condition  and  the  generous  excellency  of  the  other 
b  a  sufficient  argument  to  induce  any  one  to  a  change. 
For  as  no  man  would  think  it  a  desirable  thing  to  pre- 
serve the  itch  upon  himself  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
goratching,  that  attends  that  loathsome  distemper;  so 
neither  can  any  man  that  would  be  faithful  to  his 
ireason  yield  his  ear  to  be  bored  through  by  his  domi- 
neering appetites,  and  so  choose  to  serve  them  for  ever, 
only  Hqt  those  poor  thin  gratifications  of  sensuality  that 
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they  are  able  to  reward  him  with.  The  ascent  up  the 
hill  is  hard  and  tedious^  but  the  serenity  and  fair 
prospect  at  the  top  is  sufficient  to  incite  the  labour  of 
undertaking  it^  and  to  reward  it  b^ng  undertook.  But 
the  difference  of  these  two  conditions  of  men,  as  the 
foundation  of  their  different  pleasures,  being  thus  made 
out,  to  press  men  with  arguments  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  not  directly  in  the  way  or  design  of  this 
discourse. 

Yet  before  I  come  to  declare  positively  the  pleasnies 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  ways  of  religion,  one  of  the 
grand  duties  of  which  is  stated  upon  repentance,  a 
thing  expressed  to  us  by  the  grim  names  of  mortifi- 
cation, crucifixion,  and  the  like,  and  that  I  may  not 
proceed  only  upon  absolute  negations  without  some 
concessions,  we  will  see  whether  this  so  harsh,  dismal, 
and  affrighting  duty  of  repentance  is  so  entirely  gall  as 
to  admit  of  no  mixture,  no  allay  of  sweetness,  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  apprehensions  of  reason  and  nature. 

Now,  repentance  consists  properly  of  two  things:  — 

1.  Sorrow  for  sin. 

2.  Change. of  life. 

A  word  briefly  of  them  both. 

1.  And,  first,  for  sorrow  for  sin.  Usually  the  sting 
of  sorrow  is  this,  that  it  neither  removes  nor  alters  the 
thing  we  sorrow  for,  and  so  is  but  a  kind  of  reproach 
to  our  reason,  which  will  be  sure  to  accost  us  with  this 
dilemma:  Either  the  thing  we  sorrow  for  is  to  be 
remedied,  or  it  is  not.  I£  it  is,  why  then  do  we  spend 
the  time  in  mourning,  which  should  be  spent  in  an 
active  applying  of  remedies?  but  if  it  is  not,  then  is 
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our  sorrow  vain  and  superfluous,  as  tending  to  no  real 
^ffect.  For  no  man  can  weep  his  father  or  his  friend 
out  of  ilie  grave,  or  mourn  himself  out  of  a  bankrupt 
condition.  But  this  spiritual  sorrow  is  effectual  to  one 
of  the  greatest  and  highest  purposes  that  mankind  can 
be  concerned  in.  It  is  a  means  to  avert  an  impendent 
wrath,  to  disarm  an  offended  omnipotence,  and  even  to 
fetch  a  soul  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  hell.  So  that  the 
end  and  consequence  of  this  sorrow  sweetens  the  sorrow 
itself:  and  as  Solomon  says,  ^^  In  the  midst  of  laughter 
the  heart  is  sorrowful ; "  so  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  here 
the  heart  may  rejoice:  for  while  it  mourns,  it  reads, 
that  "  those  that  mourn  shall  be  comforted ; "  and  so, 
while  the  penitent  weeps  with  one  eye,  he  views  his 
deliverance  with  the  other.  But  then  for  the  external 
expressions  and  vent  of  sorrow.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  certain  pleasure  in  weeping ;  it  is  the  discharge  of 
a  big  and  a  swelling  grief,  of  a  full  and  a  strangling  dis- 
content ;  and  therefore  he  that  never  had  such  a  burden 
upon  his  heart,  as  to  give  him  opportunity  thus  to  ease 
it,  has  one  pleasure  in  this  world  yet  to  come. 

2.  As  for  the  other  part  of  repentance,  which  is 
change  of  life,  this,  indeed,  may  be  troublesome  in  the 
entrance;  but  it  is  but  the  first  bold  onset,  the  first 
resolute  violence  and  invasion  upon  a  vicious  habit,  that 
is  so  sharp  and  afflicting.  Every  impression  of  the 
lancet  cuts,  but  it  is  the  first  only  that  smarts. 
Besides,  it  is  an  argument  hugely  unreasonable  to  plead 
the  pain  of  passing  from  a  vicious  estate,  unless  it  were 
proved  that  there  was  none  in  the  continuance  under 
it.      But  surely,  when  we  read  of  the   service,  the 
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bondage,  and  the  captiyitjr  of  wmers,  we  are  not  ^tar- 
tained  only  with  the  air  of  words  and  meta{^or8;  and) 
instead  of  tmth,  put  off  with  siniilitiidea.  Let  him 
that  says  it  is  a  trouble  to  refinain  £rom  a  debaiUJi, 
convince  us  that  it  is  not  a  greater  to  undergo  <me; 
and  that  the  confessor  did  not  impose  a  doewd 
penance  upon  the  drunken  man  by  bidding  him  go 
and  be  drunk  again ;  and  that  lis^nng,  raging,  redneiBB 
of  eyes,  and  what  is  not  fit  to  be  named  in  such  in 
audience,  is  not  more  toilsome  than  to  be  clean,  and 
quiet,  and  discreet,  and  respected  for  being  sa  AQ 
the  trouble  that  is  in  it  is  the  trouble  of  being  sound, 
being  cured,  and  being  recorered.  But  if  there  be 
great  arguments  for  health,  then  certidnly  there  are 
the  same  for  the  obtaining  it ;  and  so  keeping  a  due 
proportion  between  spirituals  and  temporals,  we  neith^ 
have,  nor  pretend  to,  greater  arguments  for  repent- 
ance. 

Having  thus  now  cleared  off  all  that  by  way  of 
objection  can  lie  against  the  truth  asserted,  by  showing 
the  proper  qualification  of  the  subject,  to  whom  only 
the  "ways  of  wisdom"  can  be  "ways  of  pleasantness;" 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  matter  in  hand  I 
shall  show  what  are  those  properties  that  so  peculiarly 
set  off  and  enhance  the  excellency  of  this  pleasure. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  that 
part  of  man  which  is  the  largest  and  most  ccHnpre- 
hensive  of  pleasure,  and  that  is  his  mind ;  a  substance 
of  a  boundless  comprehension.  The  mind  of  num  is 
an  image  not  only  of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  his 
infinity.     It  is  not  like  any  of  the  senses,  limited  to 
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il     ibis  or  that  kind  of  object ;  as  the  raght  intermeddle 

1^1     not  with  that  which  affects  the  smell,  but  with  8 

,  ^\    uniyerBal  superintendence,  it  arbitrates  upon  and  taki 

fi-ii    ^^^  in  alL    It  is  (as  I  may  so  say)  an  ocean,  inl 

*    which  all  the  little  rivulets  of  sensation,  both  extern 

ttid  internal,  discharge  themBclves.     It  is  framed  I 

God  to  receive  all  and  more  than  nature  can  afford  r 

.1   and  so  to  be  its  own  motive  to  seek  for  somethii 

"^'^Tj   above  nature.    Now  this  is  that  part  of  man  to  whi< 

wii    ^®  pleasures  of  religion  properly  belong,  and  that  in 

^  jji!   double  respect. 

ii^      I.  In  reference  to  speculation,  as  it  sustains  the  nan 
^   .^  of  understanding. 

r^    ,,^      IL  In  reference  to  practice,  as  it  sustains  the  nan 
^^^^\Ja^  ^f  conscience. 

-Ank«*  ^'  ^^*  ^^®*^  ^^^  speculation ;  the  pleasures  of  whi 
'  ^  M  ^^^  ^^  sometimes  so  great,  so  intense,  so  engroesi] 
tfg«^  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  that  there  has  been  : 
room  left  for  any  other  pleasure.  It  has  so  call 
f  ^ll  *^ .  ^  together  all  the  spirits  to  that  one  work,  that  there  1: 
\9i^  '\  been  no  supply  to  carry  on  the  inferior  operations 
ubj^  V  aature.  Contemplation  feels  no  hunger,  nor  is  sensil 
ray8<^fP^'  of  any  thirst,  but  of  that  after  knowledge.  tt 
,e  iB*^^  i  frequent  and  exalted  a  pleasure  did  David  find  fr^ 
es  ti»^!^:  lu«  meditation  in  the  Divine  Law  1  all  the  day  lo 
of  ^f^^.  fe  was  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  The  af&irs  of  sta 
^^^    tA^-  ^  g^v6"iJ»ent  of  his  kingdom,  might  indeed  empl 


)9d^  .  but  it  was  this  only  that  refreshed  his  mind. 
3  ^ Tj  j[r  ^^^  ^^^^  of  *^8  are  the  delights  of  the  epicu 
1^  .  wt  ^*^^  ^^%  disproportionate  axe  \Jaft  ^^wsvxt^'^  ^^ 
/^jJi^y  etting  and  of  the  thinking  nvasiX  \Tvi^ftRfti^  ^  ^ 
8^  T.  4 
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as  the  silence  of  an  Archimedes  in  the  study  of  a 
problem^  and  the  stiUness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash.  No- 
thing is  comparable  to  the  pleasure  of  an  active  and  a 
prevailing  thought,  a  thought  prevailing  over  the 
difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  object,  and  refreshing 
the  soul  with  new  discoveries  and  images  of  things; 
and  thereby  extending  the  bounds  of  apprehension, 
and,  as  it  were,  enlarging  the  territories  of  reason. 

Now  this  pleasure  of  the  speculation  of  divine  things 
is  advanced  upon  a  double  account. 

1.  The  greatness. 

2.  The  newness  of  the  object. 

1.  And,  first,  for  the  greatness  of  it.  It  is  no  less 
than  the  great  God  himself,  and  that  both  in  his  nature 
and  his  works.  For  the  eye  of  reason,  like  that  of  the 
eagle,  directs  itself  chiefly  to  the  sun,  to  a  glory  that 
neither  admits  of  a  superior  nor  an  equal  Keligion 
carries  the  soul  to  the  study  of  every  divine  attribute. 
It  poses  it  with  the  amazing  thoughts  of  omnipo- 
tence, of  a  power  able  to  fetch  up  such  a  glorious 
fabric,  as  this  of  the  world,  out  of  the  abyss  of  vanity 
and  nothing,  and  able  to  throw  it  back  into  the  same 
original  nothing  again.  It  drowns  us  in  the  specula- 
tion of  the  Divine  omniscience,  that  can  maintain  a 
steady  infallible  comprehension  of  all  events  in  them- 
selves contii^ent  and  accidental,  and  certainly  know 
that  which  does  not  certainly  exist.  It  confounds  the 
greatest  subtilties  of  speculation  with  the  riddles  of 
God's  omnipresence,  that  can  spread  a  single  individual 
substance  through  all  spaces,  and  yet  without  any  com- 
mensuration  of  parts  to  any,  or  circumscription  within 
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any,  though  totally  in  every  one.  And  then  for  his 
eternity,  which  nonpluses  the  strongest  and  clearest 
conception  to  comprehend  how  one  single  act  of  dura- 
tion should  measure  all  periods  and  portions  of  time, 
without  any  of  the  distinguishing  parts  of  succession. 
Likewise  for  his  justice,  which  shall  prey  upon  the 
sinner  for  ever,  satisfying  itself  by  a  perpetual  miracle, 
rendering  the  creature  immortal  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames ;  always  consuming,  but  never  consumed.  With 
the  like  wonders  we  may  entertain  our  speculations 
from  his  mercy,  his  beloved,  his  triumphant  attribute ; 
an  attribute,  if  it  were  possible,  something  more  than 
infinite ;  for  even  his  justice  is  so,  and  his  mercy  tran- 
scends that.  Lastly,  we  may  contemplate  upon  his 
supernatural  astonishing  works;  particularly  in  the 
resurrection  and  reparation  of  the  same  numerical  body 
by  a  re-union  of  all  the  scattered  parte,  to  be  at  length 
disposed  of  into  an  estate  of  eternal  woe  or  bliss ;  as 
also  the  greatness  and  strangeness  of  the  beatific 
vision ;  how  a  created  eye  should  be  so  fortified,  as  to 
bear  all  those  glories  that  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
uncreated  light,  the  meanest  expression  of  which  light 
is,  that  it  is  unexpressible.  Now  what  great  and  high 
objects  are  these  for  a  rational  contemplation  to  busy 
itself  upon  !  Heights  that  scorn  the  reach  of  our  pro* 
spect,  and  depths  in  which  the  tallest  reason  will  never 
touch  the  bottom.  Yet  surely  the  pleasure  arising  from 
thence  is  great  and  noble,  forasmuch  as  they  afford 
perpetual  matter  and  employment  to  the  inquisitiveness 
of  human  reason,  and  so  are  large  enough  for  it  to  take 
its  foU  scope  and  range  in;  which,  ^hen  it  has  sucked 
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and  drained  the  utmost  of  an  object,  naturally  lays  it 
aside,  and  neglects  it  as  a  dry  and  an  empty  thing. 

2.  As  the  things  belonging  to  religion  entertain  our 
speculation  with  great  objects,  so  they  entertain  it  ako 
with  new ;  and  novelty,  we  know,  is  the  great  parent 
of  pleasure,  upon  which  account  it  is  that  men  are  so 
much  pleased  with  variety,  and  variety  is  nothing  dse 
but  a  continued  novelty.  The  AthenianB^  who  wtsK 
the  professed  and  most  diligent  improvers  of  their  rea- 
son, made  it  their  whole  business  ^^  to  hear  or  to  tdl 
some  new  thing ; "  for  the  truth  is,  newness,  especially 
in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  entertainment  for  a 
searching  mind ;  it  was,  as  I  may  so  say,  a  hi^  taste, 
fit  for  the  relish  of  an  Athenian  reason.  And  there- 
upon the  mere  unheard-of  strangeness  of  ^^  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection,"  made  them  desirous  to  hear  it  discoursed 
of  to  them  again.  Acts,  xviL  32.  But  how  would  it 
have  employed  their  searching  faculties  had  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  whole  economy  of  man's  redemption  been 
explained  to  them  ?  For  how  could  it  ever  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  reason,  that  a  satisfaction  could  be  paid 
to  an  infinite  justice,  or  that  two  natures  so  unoon- 
ceivably  different  as  the  human  and  divine  could  unite 
into  one  person?  The  knowledge  of  these  things 
could  derive  from  nothing  else  but  pure  revelation,  and, 
consequently,  must  be  purely  new  to  the  highest  dis- 
courses of  mere  nature.  Now,  that  the  newness  of  an 
object  so  exceedingly  pleases  and  strikes  the  mind,  ap- 
pears from  this  one  consideration,  that  every  thing 
pleases  more  in  expectation  than  fruition ;  and  especta- 
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tion  supposes  a  thing  as  yet  new^  the  hoped-for  dis- 
coYcry  of  which  is  the  pleasure  that  entertains  the 
expecting  and  inquiring  mind;  whereas  actual  dis- 
covery, as  it  were,  rifles  and  deflowers  the  newness  and 
freshness  of  the  object,  and  so,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
it  cheap,  familiar,  and  contemptible. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  if  there  be  any  pleasure  to 
the  mind  from  speculation,  and  if  this  pleasure  of 
speculation  be  advanced  by  the  greatness  and  newness 
of  the  things  contemplated  upon,  all  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ways  of  religion. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  religion  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
mind  as  it  respects  practice,  and  so  sustains  the  name 
of  conscience.  And  conscience  undoubtedly  is  the 
great  repository  and  magazine  of  all  those  pleasures 
that  can  aflbrd  any  solid  refreshment  to  the  soul ;  for 
when  this  is  calm,  and  serene,  and  absolving,  then  pro- 
perly a  man  enjoys  all  things,  and  what  is  more,  himself: 
for  that  he  must  do  before  he  can  enjoy  any  thing  else. 
But  it  is  only  a  pious  life,  led  exactly  by  the  rules  of  a 
severe  religion,  that  can  authorise  a  man's  conscience  to 
speak  comfortably  to  him.  It  is  this  that  must  word 
the  sentence,  before  the  conscience  can  pronounce  it ; 
and  then  it  will  do  it  with  majesty  and  authority ;  it 
will  not  whisper,  but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the  mind ;  it 
will  not  drop,  but  pour  in  oil  upon  the  wounded  heart. 
And  is  there  any  pleasure  comparable  to  that  which 
springs  from  hence  ?  The  pleasure  of  conscience  is  not 
only  greater  than  all  other  pleasures,  but  may  also  serve 
instead  of  them ;  for  they  only  please  and  affect  the 
mind  in  transitu,  in  the  pitiful  narrow  compass  of  actual 
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fruition;  whereas  that  of  conscience  entertains  and 
feeds  it  a  long  time  after^  with  durable^  lasting  reflec- 
tions. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ennobling  property  of 
the  pleasure  belonging  to  religion ;  namely^  that  it  u 
the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  and  that  both  as  it  rektes  to 
specuktion^  and  is  called  the  understanding;  and  as  it 
rektes  to  practice^  and  is  called  the  consdence. 

2.  The  second  ennobling  property  of  it  is^  that  it  if 
such  a  pleasure  as  never  satktes  or  wearies ;  for  it  pio- 
perly  affects  the  spirit^  and  a  spirit  feek  no  wearineat, 
as  being  privikged  from  the  causes  of  it  But  can  the 
epicure  say  so  of  any  of  the  pleasures  that  he  00  mndi 
dotes  upon?  Do  they  not  expire  while  they  satisfji 
and^  after  a  few  minutes'  refreshment^  determine  11 
loathing  and  unquictness?  How  short  k  the  inteml 
between  a  pleasure  and  a  burden?  How  undiscemaUe 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  ?  Pleasure  dwdk 
no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than  the  necescnties  d 
nature^  which  arc  quickly  and  easily  provided  for;  and 
then  all  that  follows  in  a  load  and  an  oppression*  Eyoj 
morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  k  only  a  new  labour  to 
a  tired  digestion.  Every  draught  to  him  that  ki 
quenched  his  thirst  is  but  a  farther  quenchkg  rf 
nature ;  a  provkion  for  rheum  and  dkeases ;  a  drowniif 
of  the  quickness  and  activity  of  the  spirits. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meak  and  sacrifices  his  iam 

as  well  as  hk  other  conveniences  to  hk  luxury,  hot 

quickly  does  he  outsit  his  pleasure !  And  then  hem  ■ 

all  the  following  time  bei^Xwv^^  >x^^  ^^\assw!^  ui 

surfeit;  tiU  at  length,  attet  aYon^jU^ve^^^^^^*^^' 
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Irinkiiig)  and  babbling,  he  concludes  the  great  work  of 
lining  genteellj,  and  so  makes  a  shift  to  rise  from  table 
that  he  may  lie  down  upon  his  bed  I  Where,  after  he 
bas  slept  himself  into  some  use  of  himself,  by  much  ado 
be  staggers  to  his  table  again,  and  there  acts  over  the 
same  brutish  scene :  so  that  he  passes  his  whole  life  in 
a  dozed  condition,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  with 
a  kind  of  drowsiness  and  confusion  upon  his  senses ; 
which  what  pleasure  it  can  be,  is  hard  to  conceive ;  all 
that  is  of  it  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and 
within  the  compass  of  his  palate :  a  worthy  prize  for  a 
man  to  purchase  with  the  loss  of  his  time,  his  reason, 
and  himself  I 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to  maintain 
a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of 
sports  and  recreations.  For  it  is  most  certainly  true  of 
all  these  things,  that  as  they  refresh  a  man  when  he  is 
weary,  so  they  weary  him  when  he  is  refreshed ;  which 
is  an  evident  demonstration,  that  God  never  designed 
the  use  of  them  to  be  continual,  by  putting  such  an 
emptiness  in  them  as  should  so  quickly  fail  and  lurch 
the  expectation. 

The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathing, 
were  he  but  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds, 
his  dice  and  his  courtships,  every  day,  would  find  it  the 
greatest  torment  and  calamity  that  could  befall  him ;  he 
would  fly  to  the  mines  and  the  galleys  for  his  recreation, 
and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion  from 
the  misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasiu'e. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so 
ordered  the  course  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the 
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usefulness  of  which  has  made  it  the  matter  of  duty, 
and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  continual 
pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  or  satiety. 

The  same  shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his 
youth,  employs  him  also  in  his  age.  Every  morning 
he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  his  anyil ;  he  passes 
the  day  singing:  custom  has  naturalised  his  labour  to 
him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it.  Whereas  no  cus- 
tom can  make  the  painfiilness  of  a  debauch  easy  or 
pleasing  to  a  man,  since  nothing  can  be  pleasant  that 
is  unnatural  But  now,  if  God  has  interwoven  such  a 
pleasure  with  the  works  of  our  ordinary  calling,  how 
much  superior  and  more  refined  must  that  be  that 
arises  from  the  survey  of  a  pious  and  well-governed  life? 
Surely  as  much  as  Christianity  is  nobler  than  a  trade. 

And  then  for  the  constant  freshness  of  it :  it  is  such 
a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind ;  for 
surely  no  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  much  less 
of  thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously,  that 
he  had  conquered  such  and  such  a  temptation,  or 
offered  violence  to  any  of  his  exorbitant  desires.  This 
is  a  delight  that  grows  and  improves  under  thought 
and  reflection ;  and  while  it  exercises,  does  also  endear 
itself  to  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  employing  and 
inflaming  the  meditations.  All  pleasiu'es  that  affisct 
the  body  must  needs  weary,  because  they  transport, 
and  all  transportation  is  a  violence ;  and  no  violence 
can  be  lasting,  but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the 
spirits,  which  are  not  able  to  keep  up  that  height  of 
motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  raises  them  to : 
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and  therefore  how  ineyitably  does  an  immoderate 
laughter  end  in  a  sigh ;  which  is  only  nature's  recover- 
ing itself  after  a  force  done  to  it.  But  the  religious 
pleasures  of  a  well-disposed  mind  moves  gently^  and 
therefore  constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  nq>ture  and 
ecstasy^  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is 
still  and  sober,  yet  greater  and  stronger  than  those  that 
call  up  the  senses  with  grosser  and  more  affecting 
impressions.  God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  strong 
as  his  appetites,  but  has  corrected  the  boimdlessness  of 
his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strengths  and 
contracting  his  capacities. 

But,  to  look  upon  those  pleasures,  also,  that  have  an 
higher  object  than  the  body,  as  those  that  spring  from 
honour  and  grandeur  of  condition ;  yet  we  shall  find 
that  even  these  are  not  so  fresh  and  constant,  but  the 
mind  can  nauseate  them,  and  quickly  feel  the  thinness 
of  a  popular  breath.  Those  that  are  so  fond  of  ap- 
plause while  they  pursue  it,  how  little  do  they  taste  it 
when  they  have  it  I  Like  lightning,  it  only  flashes 
upon,  the  face  and  is  gone,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not 
hurt  the  man.  But  for  greatness  of  place,  though  it  is 
fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in  the  world  should 
be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude,  yet,  certainly,  they 
must  be  mudi  beholding  to  their  own  fancy  that  they 
can  be  pleased  at  it ;  for  he  that  rises  up  early  and 
goes  to  bed  late,  only  to  receive  addresses,  to  read  and 
answer  petitions,  is  really  as  much  tied  and  abridged  in 
hm  freedom,  as  he  that  waits  all  that  time  to  present 
one.  And  what  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  encumbered 
inth  dependences,  thronged  and  surrounded  with  peti- 
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tioner^5  and  those  persons^  somelimes,  all  suitors  for 
the  same  thing :  whereupon  all  but  one  will  be  sure  to 
depart  grumbling,  because  they  miss  of  what  they 
think  their  due ;  and  even  that  one  scarce  thankfdl, 
because  he  thinks  he  has  no  more  than  his  due  ?  In  a 
word,  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at ;  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling ;  to  en- 
deavour that  which  is  impossible,  which  is  to  please 
all,  and  to  suffer  for  not  doing  it ;  then  is  it  a  pleasure 
to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  men's  fortunes 
and  preferments. 

But,  farther,  to  proceed  from  hence  to  yet  an  higher 
degree  of  pleasure,  indeed  the  highest  on  this  side  that 
of  religion,  which  is  the  pleasure  of  friendship  and 
conversation.  Friendship  must  confessedly  be  allowed 
the  top,  the  flower,  and  crown  of  all  temporal  enjoy- 
ments. Yet,  has  not  this  also  its  flaws  and  its  dark 
side  ?  For  is  not  my  friend  a  man,  and  is  not  friend- 
ship subject  to  the  same  mortality  and  change  that 
men  are  ?  And  in  case  a  man  loves,  and  is  not  loved 
again,  does  he  not  think  that  he  has  cause  to  hate  as 
heartily,  and  ten  times  more  eagerly,  than  ever  he 
loved;  and  then  to  be  an  enemy,  and  once  to  have 
been  a  friend,  does  it  not  embitter  the  ruptiu^  and 
aggravate  the  calamity  ?  But,  admitting  that  my  friend 
continues  so  to  the  end,  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  is  he 
aU  perfection,  all  virtue,  and  discretion  ?  Has  he  not 
humours  to  be  endured,  as  well  as  kindnesses  to  be 
enjoyed  ?  And  am  I  sure  to  smell  the  rose,  without 
sometimes  feeling  the  thorn  ? 

And  then,   lastly,   for   company  :    though  it  may 
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reprieve  a  man  £rom  his  melancholy^  yet  it  cannot 
secure  him  from  his  conscience,  nor  from  sometimes 
being  alone.  And  what  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys  from 
a  week's,  a  month's,  or  a  year's  converse,  comparable  to 
what  he  feels  for  one  hour,  when  his  conscience  shall 
take  him  aside,  and  rate  him  by  himself  ? 

In  short,  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  all  earthly 
pleasures,  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  had  not  God  secured 
a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from  his  own  actions,  after  he 
had  rolled  from  one  to  another,  and  enjoyed  them  all^ 
he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that  either  they  were 
not  indeed  pleasures,  or  that  pleasure  was  not  satis- 
faction. 

3.  The  third  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure  that 
accrues  to  a  man  from  religion  is,  that  it  is  such  an 
one  as  is  in  nobody's  power,  but  only  in  his  that  has 
it ;  so  that  he  that  has  the  property  may  be  also  sure 
of  the  perpetuity.  And  tell  me  so  of  any  outward 
enjoyment  that  mortality  is  capable  of.  We  are 
generally  at  the  mercy  of  men's  rapine,  avarice,  and 
violence,  whether  we  shall  be  happy  or  no :  for  if  I 
build  my  felicity  upon  my  estate  or  reputation,  I  am 
happy  as  long  as  the  tyrant  or  the  railer  will  give  me 
leave  to  be  so ;  but  when  my  concernment  takes  up  no 
more  room  or  compass  than  myself,  then  so  long  as  I 
know  where  to  breathe  and  to  exist,  I  know  also 
where  to  be  happy,  for  I  know  I  may  be  so  in  my  own 
breast,  in  the  court  of  my  own  conscience,  where,  if  I 
can  but  prevail  with  myself  to  be  innocent,  I  need 
bride  neither  judge  nor  officer  to  be  pronounced  so. 
The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and  a 
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portable  pleasure,  audi  an  one  aa  ke  oarriefl  aboat  in 
his  bosom,  without  alarming  either  the  ey^e  or  esayj  of 
the  world.  A  man,  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  tfak 
one,  is  like  a  traveller's  putting  all  his  goods  into  one 
jewel :  the  value  is  the  same^  and  the  conveni^ioe 
greater. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  raise  a  man  to  that  gene- 
rous absoluteness  of  condition,  as  neither  to  cringe,  to 
£Eiwn,  or  to  depend  meanly,  but  that  which  gives  him 
that  happiness  within  himself,  for  which  men  depend 
upon  others ;  for  surely  I  need  salute  no  great  man's 
threshold,  sneak  to  none  of  his  friends  or  servants,  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  me  to  my  conscience.  It  is  ft 
noble  and  a  sure  defiance  of  a  great  malice,  backed 
with  a  great  interest,  which  yet  can  have  no  advantage 
of  a  man,  but  from  his  own  expectations  of  something 
that  is  without  himself.  But  if  I  can  make  my  duty 
my  delight ;  if  I  can  feast,  and  please,  and  caress  my 
mind  with  the  pleasures  of  worthy  speculations  or 
virtuous  practices,  let  greatness  and  malice  vex  and 
abridge  me  if  they  can ;  my  pleasures  are  as  free  as  my 
will,  no  more  to  be  controlled  than  my  choice,  or  the 
imlimited  range  of  my  thoughts  and  my  desires. 

Nor  is  this  kind  of  pleasure  only  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  outward  violence ;  but  even  those  things  also  that 
make  a  much  closer  impression  upon  us,  which  are  the 
irresistible  decays  of  nature,  have  yet  no  influence  at 
all  upon  this :  for  when  age  itself/  which,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  will  not  be  baffled  or  defied,  shall  b^in 
to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality,  by 
pains,  aches,  deadness  of  limbs,  and  dulness  of  senses, 
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yet  then  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its  full 
youth,  Trigour,  and  freshness.  A  palsy  may  as  well 
JBhake  an  oak,  or  a  fever  dry  up  a  fountain,  as  either  of 
them  shake,  dry  up,  or  impair  the  delight  of  conscience. 
For  it  lies  within,  it  centres  in  the  heart,  it  grows  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul ;  so  that  it  accompanies 
a  man  to  his  grave :  he  never  outlives  it,  and  that  for 
this  cause  only,  because  he  cannot  outlive  himself. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  excel- 
lency of  that  pleasure  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  ways 
of  a  religious  wisdom,  by  those  excellent  properties 
that  do  attend  it;  which,  whether  they  reach  the  de- 
scription that  has  been  given  them  or  no,  every  man 
may  convince  himself,  by  the  best  of  demonstrations, 
which  is  his  own  trial 

Now,  from  all  this  discourse,  this,  I  am  sure,  is  a  most 
natural  and  direct  consequence :  that  if  the  ways  of  re- 
ligion are  ways  of  pleasantness,  then  such  as  are  not 
ways  of  pleasantness  are  not  truly  and  properly  ways 
of  religion.  Upon  which  ground  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  those  affected,  un- 
conmianded,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prized,  and 
exercised  by  some  of  the  Bomish  profession.  Pil- 
grimagesy  going  barefoot,  hair^hirts,  and  whips,  with 
other  such  gospel  artillery,  are  their  only  helps  to  de- 
votion :  —things  never  enjoined,  either  by  the  prophets 
under  the  Jewish,  or  by  the  apostles  under  the  Chris- 
tion  economy ;  who  yet  surely  understood  the  proper 
and  the  most  efficacious  instruments  of  piety,  as  well  as 
any  confessor  or  friar  of  all  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  or 
any  casuist  whatsoever. 
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It  seems  that,  with  them/  a  man  sometimes  cannot 
be  a  penitent^  unless  he  also  turns  vagabond,  and  foot 
it  to  Jerusalem ;  or  wanders  over  this  or  that  part  of 
the  world,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  such  or  sudi  a  pre- 
tended saint;  though,  perhaps,  in  his  life,  ten  limeB 
more  ridiculous  than  themselves.  Thus  that  whidi 
was  Cain's  curse  is  become  their  religion.  He  that 
thinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going  barefoot,  does  the 
penance  of  a  goose;  and  only  makes  one  folly  the 
atonement  of  another.  Paul,  indeed,  was  scourged  and 
beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we  never  read  that  he  beat  or 
scourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  that  his  ^'keefung 
under  of  his  body "  imports  so  much,  they  must  first 
prove  that  the  body , cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuoiw 
mind,  and  that  the  mind  cannot  be  made  virtuous  but 
by  a  scourge ;  and,  consequently,  that  thongs  and  whip- 
cord are  means  of  grace,  and  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. The  truth  is,  if  men's  religion  lies  no  deeper 
than  their  skin,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  scourge 
themselves  into  very  great  improvements. 

But  they  will  find  that  bodily  exercise  touches  not 
the  soul ;  and  that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  covet- 
ousness,  nor  any  other  vice,  was  ever  mortified  by  cor- 
poral disciplines.  It  is  not  the  back,  but  the  heart,  that 
must  bleed  for  sin:  and  consequently,  that  in  this 
whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way:  let 
them  lash  on  never  so  fast,  they  are  not  at  all  nearer  to 
their  journey's  end;  and  howsoever  they  deceive  them- 
selves and  others,  they  may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a 
cart  as  a  soul  to  heaven  by  such  means.  What  argu- 
ments they  have  to  beguile  poor,  simple,  unstable  souls 
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with,  I  know  not;  but  surely  the  practical  casuistical, 
that  is,  the  principal  vital  part  of  their  religion,  savours 
very  little  of  spirituality. 

And  now,  upon  the  result  of  all,  I  suppose  that  to 
exhort  men  to  be  religious  is  only  in  other  words  to 
exhort  them  to  take  their  pleasure:  —  a  pleasure,  high, 
rational,  and  angelical;  a  pleasure  embased  with  no 
appendant  sting,  no  consequent  loathing,  no  remorses 
or  bitter  farewells ;  but  such  an  one  as,  being  honey 
in  the  mouth,  never  turns  to  gall  or  gravel  in  the  belly ; 
a  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  and  the  soul  for  that ; 
suitable  to  its  spirituality,  and  equal  to  all  its  capacities ; 
such  an  one  as  grows  fresher  upon  enjoyment,  and 
though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  devoured ;  a 
pleasure  that  a  man  may  call  as  properly  his  own,  as 
his  soul  and  his  conscience ;  neither  liable  to  accident, 
nor  exposed  to  injury.  It  is  the  foretaste  of  heaven, 
and  the  earnest  of  eternity :  in  a  word,  it  is  such  an 
one  as,  being  begun  in  grace,  passes  into  glory,  blessed- 
ness, and  immortality,  and  those  pleasures  that  "  neither 
eye  has  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  To  which  God  of  his  mercy 
vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all :  to  whom  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  PARTICULAR  CALLING  AS 

SCHOLARS. 

[ISAAC  BARROW,  D.DO 


Bom.  xiL  11. 
Not  slothful  in  business, 

I  PROCEED  to  the  other  sort  of  persons  whom  we  did 
propound,  namely, — 

11.  Scholars;  and  that  on  them  particularly  great 
engagements  do  lie  to  be  industrious,  is  most  evident 
from  various  considerations. 

The  nature  and  design  of  tHs  calling  doth  suppoee 
industry ;  the  matter  and  extent  of  it  doth  require  in- 
dustry ;  the  worth  of  it  doth  highly  deserve  industry. 
We  are,  in  special  gratitude  to  God,  in  charity  to  men, 
in  due  regard  to  ourselves,  bound  unto  it. 

1.  First,  I  say,  the  nature  and  design  of  our  calling 
doth  suppose  industry.  "There  is,"  saith  the  divine 
Preacher,  *^  a  man  whose  labour  is  in  wisdom,  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  equity."*  Such  men  are  scholars ;  so  that 
we  are  indeed  no  scholars,  but  absurd  usurpers  of  the 
name,  if  we  are  not  laborious;  for  what  is  a  scholar 
but  one  who  retireth  his  person  and  avocateth  his  mind 

^  Eccles.  ii.  21. 
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from  other  occupations  and  jrov\31j  entertainmeni 
that  he  may  cr^oXo^^v,  vaeare  siudiis^  employ  his  mil 
and  leisure  on  study  and  learning,  in  the  search 
tmth,  the  quest  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  1 
reason?*  Wherefore  an  idle  scholar,  a  lazy  student, 
duggbh  man  of  learning,  is  nonsense. 

What  is  learning,  but  a  diligent  attendance  to  i 
itraction  of  masters  skilled  in  any  knowledge,  and  cc 
veying  their  notions  to  us  in  word  or  writing  ? 

What  is  study,  but  an  earnest,  steady,  perseveri 
application  of  mind  to  some  matter,  on  which  we 
our  thoughts  with  intent  to  see  through  it  ?  What, 
Solomon's  language,  are  these  scholastic  occupatio 
but  ^'inclining  the  ear  and  applying  our  heart  to  i 
derstanding?"^  than  which  commonly  there  is  nothi 
•ore  laborious,  more  straining  nature,  and  more  tiri 
our  spirits;  whence  it  is  well  compared  to  the  m 
pwnftd  exercises  of  body  and  souL 

The  Wise  Man,  advising  men  to  seek  wisdom, 
which  is  the  proper  design  of  our  calling,  doth  intim 
Aatwork  to  be  like  digging  in  the  mines  for  sili 
|«nd  like  searching  all  about  for  concealed  treasu 
ftan  which  there  can  hardly  be  any  more  difficult  i 
!p«infol  task.  ^^K,"  saith  he,  "thou  seekest  her 
[Wer,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures,  t 
ifcaltthou  understand."  °  Otherwhere  he  compareth 
*nie  work  to  assiduous  watching  and  waiting,  like  1 
:«  a  guard  or  a  client,  which  are  the  greatest  instai 
|«f  di%ence.     «  Blessed,"  saith  he  (or  Wisdom,  by  1 

•  J  (ro^a  ypofiftorivs  h  f&Koupi((  <rxoX^s.    "Ea^^oa.  xw.'-rvvv.  «l*t. 
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8Uth  blessed),  ^^is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching 
daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors.**' 

Wherefore,  if  we  will  approve  ourselves  to  be  what 
we  are  called,  and  what  we  pretend  to  be ;  if  we  will 
avoid  being  impostors,  assuming  a  name  not  due  to  ns, 
we  must  not  be  slothful.     Farther, 

2.  The  matter  and  extent  of  our  business  doth  re- 
quire industry  from  us :  the  matter  of  it,  which  is  truth 
and  knowledge;  the  extent,  which  is  very  large  and 
comprehensive,  taking  in  all  truth,  all  knowledge,  worthy 
our  study  and  useful  for  the  designs  of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  find  truth;  the  which,  even  in 
matters  of  high  importance,  is  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
covered; being  as  a  vein  of  silver,  encompassed  with 
earth  and  mixed  with  dross,  deeply  laid  in  the  obscurity 
of  things,  wrapt  up  in  false  appearances,  entangled 
with  objections,  and  perplexed  with  debates;  beiog, 
therefore,  not  readily  discoverable,  especially  by  mindfl 
clouded  with  prejudices,  lusts,  passions,  partial  affec- 
tions, appetites  of  honour  and  interest ;  whence  to  de- 
scry it  requireth  the  most  curious  observation  and  soli- 
citous circumspection  that  can  be ;  together  with  great 
pains  in  the  preparation  and  purgation  of  our  minds  '^ir 
toward  the  inquiry  of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  attain  knowledge,  not  concerning 
obvious  and  vulgar  matters,  but  about  sublime,  ab-  H,;^j^^ 
struse,  intricate,  and  knotty  subjects,  remote  from  com-  l:!iiti^,  (^^^ 
mon   observation  and  sense;   to  get  sure  and  exact frA. 
notions  about  which  will  try  the  best  forces  of  <>^  j^iietjj^^^^ 
mind  with  their  utmost  eiideaNO\a«»\  m%s:Kll  «ftttling^^ 


'~^  ■■' 

•rii  jten 

^''^^  thai 
*•:  tha 
^'  ^ittio 
'^  a  la 

^■•'  Mai 

^'  vari 
^^"rl,].  1 

'"^  ou: 
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.  J  principles,  in  strictly  deducing  consequences,  in  order 
"***  ,^  digesting  conclusions,  in  faithfully  retaining  what  ^ 
Ingittliep  .^  y^^^  l^y  ^^^  contemplation  and  study. 


leiiJttik'.' 


And  if  to  get  a  competent  knowledge  about  a  f< 
things,  or  to  be  reasonably  skilful  in  any  sort  of  lear 
ing,  be  difficult,  how  much  industry  doth  it  require 
.  be  well  seen  in  many,  or  to  have  waded  through  i 
xtentof  0"^    Uv  ^'^^  compass  of  learning,  in  no  part  whereof  a  scho 
j]^ matter w'^'     .may  conveniently  or  handsomely  be  ignorant;  seei 
tent,  '^'"^  .'^^,  J  there  is  such  a  connection  of  things  and  dependence 
notions,  that  one  part  of  learning  doth  confer  light 
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Firtkn 
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tbcM""'      u  ttother,  that  a  man  can  hardly  well  understand  8 


fi! 


ad  trutk:'"^^   ,  ^g  without  knowing  divers  other  things;   that 
xjoe,  '^  "^^  ^ '     will  be  a  lame  scholar,  who  hath  not  an  insight  i: 
,  of  ^i^'^'  ^fl^  ^^^7  l^i^ds  of  knowledge ;  that  he  can  hardly  hi 
{ood  scholar  who  is  not  a  general  one. 

To  understand  so  many  languages,  which  arc 
Aells  of  knowledge ;  to  comprehend  so  many  scien< 
M  of  various  theorems  and  problems ;  to  peruse 
many  histories  of  ancient  and  modem  times ;  to  kr 
4e  world,  both  natural  and  human ;  to  be  acquain 
with  the  various  inventions,  inquiries,  opinions, 
,eontroversies  of  learned  men ;  to  skill  the  arts  of 
pressing  our  mind,  and  imparting  our  conceptions  "v 
•dvantage,  so  as  to  instruct  or  persuade  others ;  tl 
•re  works,  indeed,  which  will  exercise  and  strain 
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fiwulties  (our  reason,  our  fancy,  our  memory)  in  pai 

'  to  S^^  '^  k  knowledge  of  such  things  is  not  innate  to  u 

'  the  1^^  ^'^.l^^  ^0*  of  itself  spring  up  in  out  mmA&N  VtSs^^ 
L^/'  ^     /  ^^-^^  ^'^cident  by  chance,  or  lutxx^^QL  M  «^^^ 
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rarely  by  miracle);  common  observation  doth  not  pro- 
duce it ;  it  cannot  be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except  hj 
that  for  which  it  was  said  of  old,  '^the  gods  sell  all 
things*",  that  is,  for  pains  ;  without  which  the  best  wit 
and  greatest  capacity  may  not  render  a  man  learned, 
as  the  best  soil  will  not  yield  good  fruit  or  grain  if  they 
be  not  planted  or  sown  therein. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  what  a  scholar  Solomon  was. 
Beside  his  skill  in  politics,  which  was  his  principal 
faculty  and  profession,  whereby  he  did,  with  admirable 
dexterity  and  prudence,  manage  the  affairs  of  that  great 
kingdom,  "judging  his  people,  and  discerning  what 
was  good  and  bad^;"  accurately  dispensing  justice; 
settling  his  country  in  a  most  flourishing  state  of  peace, 
order,  plenty,  and  wealth ;  largely  extending  his  terri- 
tory; "so  that  his  wisdom  of  this  kind  was  famous 
over  the  earth®:"  beside,  I  say,  this  civil  wisdom,  he 
had  an  exquisite  skill  in  natural  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine ;  for  "  he  spake  of  trees,  or  plants,  from  the  cedar 
that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."^ 

He  was  well  versed  in  mathematics ;  for  it  is  said, 
"  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt®;"  the  wisdom  of  which  nations  did  consist  in 
those  sciences.  And  of  his  mechanic  skill  he  left  for  a 
monument  the  most  glorious  structure  that  ever  stood 
on  earth. 

•  Dii  laboribus  omnia  vendunt.  ''  1  Kings,  iii.  9. 

«^  1  Kings,  iv.  20.  25. ;  x.  27.  ;  iv.  21,  &c. ;  x.  6.  24. 

*•  1  Kings,  iv.  33.  *  1  Kings,  iv.  30. 
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He  was  very  skilful  in  poetry  and  music ;  for  he  did 
himself  *^ compose  above  a  thousand  songs*;"  whereof 
one  yet  extant  declareth  the  loftiness  of  his  fancy,  the 
richness  of  his  vein,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style. 

He  had  great  ability  in  rhetoric ;  according  to  that 
in  Wisdom:  "God  granteth  me  to  speak  as  I  would^;" 
and  that  in  Ecclesiastes;  "  The  Preacher  sought  to  find 
out  acceptable  words*^;"  a  great  instance  of  which 
faculty  we  have  in  that  admirable  prayer  of  his  com- 
posure at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.^ 

He  did  wonderfully  excel  in  ethics:  concerning 
which  he  ^*  spake  three  thousand  proverbs®,"  or  moral 
aphorisms ;  and  "  moreover,"  saith  Ecclesiastes,  "  be- 
cause the  Preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people 
knowledge;  yea,  he  gave  good  heed,  and  sought  out 
and  set  in  order  many  proverbs^;"  the  which  did  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  notable  observations  and  useful 
directions  for  common  life,  couched  in  pithy  expres- 
sions. 

As  for  theology,  as  the  study  of  that  was  the  chief 
study  to  which  he  exhorteth  others  ^  (as  to  the  head 
or  principal  part  of  wisdom),  so,  questionless,  he  was 
himself  most  conversant  therein ;  for  proof  whereof  he 
did  leave  so  many  excellent  theorems  and  precepts  of 
divinity  to  us. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  sort  of  knowledge  to  which  he 
did  not  apply  his  study;  witness  himself  in  those 
words :  "  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by 


a  1  Kings,  iv.  32.  ^  Wisd.  vii.  15.  «  Eccles.  xii.   10. 

«»  1  Kings,  viii.  12.  «  1  Kings,  iv.  32.  ^  Eccles.  xii.  9. 

8   Prov.  ii.  5,  &c. 
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wisdom  concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under 
heaven."  » 

Such  a  scholar  was  he ;  and  such  if  we  have  a  noble 
ambition  to  be,  we  must  use  the  course  he  did ;  which 
was,  first,  in  his  heart  to  prefer  wisdom  before  all  worldly 
things ;  then  to  pray  to  God  for  it,  or  for  his  blessing 
in  our  quest  of  it ;  then  to  use  the  means  of  attaining 
it,  diligent  searching  and  hard  study :  for  that  this  was 
his  method  he  telleth  us :  "  I,"  saith  he,  "  applied  my 
heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom, 
and  the  reason  of  things."^ 

Such  considerations  show  the  necessity  of  industry 
for  a  scholar.     But, 

3.  The  worth,  and  excellency,  and  great  utility, 
together  with  the  pleasantness  of  his  vocation,  deserving 
the  highest  industry,  do  superadd  much  obligation 
thereto. 

We  are  much  bound  to  be  diligent  out  of  ingenuity, 
and  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  by  his  gracious  provi- 
dence hath  assigned  to  us  a  calling  so  worthy,  an  em- 
ployment so  comfortable,  a  way  of  life  no  less  com- 
modious, beneficial,  and  delightful  to  ourselves,  than 
serviceable  to  God,  and  useful  for  the  world. 

If  we  had  our  option  and  choice,  what  calling  would 
we  desire  before  this  of  any  whereto  men  are  aflSxed? 
How  could  we  better  employ  our  mind,  or  place  our 
labour,  or  spend  our  time,  or  pass  our  pilgrimage  in  this 
world,  than  in  scholastical  occupations? 

It  were  hard  to  reckon  up  or  to  express  the  number- 
less great  advantages  of  this  calling :  I  shall  therefore 

a  Eccles.  i.  13.  ^  Eccles.  viL  25. 
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only  touch  some,  which  readily  faU  under  my  thought, 
recommending  its  value  to  us. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  design  whereof  conspireth  with 
the  general  end  of  our  being;  the  perfection  of  our 
nature  in  its  endowments,  and  the  fruition  of  it  in  its 
best  operations. 

It  is  a  calling  which  doth  not  employ  us  in  bodily 
toil,  in  worldly  care,  in  pursuit  of  trivial  affairs,  in 
sordid  drudgeries ;  but  in  those  angelical  operations  of 
soul,  the  contempktion  of  truth,  and  attainment  of 
wisdom;  which  are  the  worthiest  exercises  of  our 
reason,  and  sweetest  entertainments  of  our  mind ;  the 
most  precious  wealth,  and  most  beautiful  ornaments  of 
our  soul;  whereby  our  faculties  are  improved,  are 
polished  and  refined,  are  enlarged  in  their  power  and 
use  by  habitual  accessions :  the  which  are  conducible  to 
our  own  greatest  profit  and  benefit,  as  serving  to  rectify 
our  wills,  to  compose  our  affections,  to  guide  our  lives 
in  the  ways  of  virtue,  to  bring  us  unto  felicity.* 

It  is  a  calling  which,  being  duly  followed,  will  most 
sever  us  from  the  vulgar  sort  of  men,  and  advance  us 
above  the  common  pitch ;  enduing  us  with  light  to  see 
Farther  than  other  men,  disposing  us  to  affect  better 
things,  and  to  slight  those  meaner  objects  of  human 
lesire,  on  which  men  commonly  dote ;  freeing  us  from 
the  erroneous  conceits  and  from  the  perverse  affections 
rf  conunon  people.  It  is  said,  SittXovv  op&aiv  ol  fia06i/- 
r69  ypdfifjbaTa,  men  of  learning  are  double-sighted :  but 
t  is  true  that,  in  many  cases,  they  see  infinitely  farther 
;haii  a  vulgar  sight  doth  reach.     And  if  a  man  by 

*  Prov.  ii.  4.  10,  11.  20,21. 
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serious  study  doth  acquire  a  clear  and  solid  judgment 
of  things^  so  as  to  assign  to  each  its  due  weight  and 
price ;  if  he  accordingly  be  inclined  in  his  heart  to  affect 
and  pursue  them ;  if  from  clear  and  right  notions  of 
things^  a  meek  and  ingenuous  temper  of  mind,  a  com- 
mand  and  moderation  of  passions,  a  firm  integrity,  and 
a  cordial  love  of  goodness  do  spring,  he  thereby  be- 
cometh  another  kind  of  thing,  much  difiTerent  from 
those  brutish  men  (beasts  of  the  people)  who  blindly 
follow  the  motions  of  their  sensual  appetite,  or  the 
suggestions  of  their  fancy,  or  their  mistaken  prejudices. 

It  is  a  calling  which  hath  these  considerable  advan- 
tages, that,  by  virtue  of  improvement  therein,  we  can 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  guide  ourselves  by  our  own 
reasons,  not  being  led  blindfold  about,  or  depending 
precariously  on  the  conduct  of  others,  in  matters  of 
highest  concern  to  us ;  that  we  are  exempted  from 
giddy  credulity,  from  wavering  levity,  from  fond  ad- 
miration of  persons  and  things,  being  able  to  distinguish 
of  things,  and  to  settle  our  judgments  about  them,  and 
to  get  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  assuring  to 
us  their  true  nature  and  worth ;  that  we  are  also 
thereby  rescued  from  admiring  ourselves,  and  that  over- 
weening self-conceitedness,  of  which  the  Wise  Man  saith, 
*^  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason."* 

It  is  a  calling  whereby  we  are  qualified  and  enabled 
to  do  God  service ;  to  gratify  his  desires,  to  promote 
his  honour,  to  advance  his  interests;  to  render  his 
name  glorious  in  the  world,  by  teaching,  maintaining, 

*  Prov.  xxvi.  16. 
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and  propagating  his  truth;  by  persuading  men  to 
render  their  due  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  to  him ; 
than  which  we  can  have  no  more  honourable  or  satis- 
factory employment,  more  like  to  that  of  the  glorious 
and  blessed  spirits. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  due  prosecution  whereof  doth 
ingratiate  us  with  God,  and  procureth  his  favour ;  ren- 
dering us  fit  objects  of  his  love,  and  entitling  us  thereto 
in  regard  to  our  qualities,  and  recompence  of  our  works; 
for  "  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with 
msdom*:"  and,  "So  shalt  thou  find  favour  and  good 
understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man."^ 

It  is  a  calling  whereby  with  greatest  advantage  we  may 
benefit  men,  and  deserve  well  of  the  world ;  drawing 
men  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God,  reclaiming 
them  from  error  and  sin,  rescuing  them  from  misery, 
and  conducting  them  to  happiness;  by  clear  instruction, 
by  faithful  admonition,  by  powerful  exhortation.  And 
what  can  be  more  noble  than  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
world,  the  guides  of  practice  to  men,  the  authors  of 
so  much  good,  so  egregious  benefactors  to  mankind  ? 

It  is  a  calling  most  exempt  from  the  cares,  the 
crosses,  the  turmoils,  the  factious  jars,  the  anxious  in- 
trigues, the  vexatious  molestations  of  the  world;  its 
business  lying  out  of  the  road  of  those  mischiefs,  wholly 
lying  in  solitary  retirement,  or  being  transacted  in  the 
most  innocent  and  ingenuous  company. 

It  is  a  calling  least  subject  to  any  danger  or  dis- 
appointment, wherein  we  may  well  be  assured  not  to 
oiiscarry  or  lose  our  labour ;  for  the  merchant  indeed, 

*  Wisd.  vii.  28.     Psalm  v.  5.  ^  Prov.  iii.  4. 
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hy  manifold  accidents^  may  lose  his  voyage,  or  find  a 
bad  miarket ;  the  husbandman  may  plough  and  sow  in 
vain :  but  the  student  hardly  can  fail  of  improving  liis 
stock,  and  reaping  a  good  crop  of  knowledge,  especially 
if  he  study  with  a  conscientious  mind,  and  pions 
reverence  to  God,  imploring  his  gracious  help  and 
blessing. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  industry  used  wherein  doth  abun- 
dantly recompense  itself  by  the  pleasiure  and  sweetness 
which  it  carrieth  in  it;  so  that  the  more  pains  one 
taketh,  the  more  delight  he  findeth,  feeling  himself 
proportionably  to  grow  in  knowledge,  and  that  his  work 
becometh  continually  more  easy  to  him. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  business  whereof  doth  so  exercise 
as  not  to  weary,  so  entertain  as  not  to  cloy  us ;  being 
not  (as  other  occupations  are)  a  drawing  in  a  mill,  or  a 
nauseous  tedious  repetition  of  the  same  work,  but  a 
continued  progress  toward  fresh  objects ;  our  mind  not 
being  staked  to  one  or  a  few  poor  matters,  but  having 
immense  fields  of  contemplation,  wherein  it  may  ever- 
lastingly expatiate  with  great  proficiency  and  pleasure.' 

It  is  a  calling  which  doth  ever  afford  plentiful  fruit, 
even  in  regard  to  the  conveniences  of  this  present  and 
temporal  state,  the  which  suflSciently  will  requite  the 
pains  expended  thereon :  for  if  we  be  honestly  indus- 
trious, we  shall  not  want  success ;  and  succeeding,  we 
shall  not  want  a  competence  of  wealth,  of  reputation, 
of  interest  in  the  world :  for  concerning  wisdom,  which 
is  the  result  of  honest  study,  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us, 
"  Biches  and  honour  are  with  her,  yea,  durable  riches 
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and  righteousness :  length  of  days  are  in  her  right  hand^ 
land  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.  Exalt  her^  and 
she  shall  promote  thee ;  she  shall  bring  thee  to  honour, 
when  thou  dost  embrace  her :  she  shall  give  to  thine 
head  an  ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she 
deliver  to  thee."*  In  common  experience,  the  wealth 
of  the  mind  doth  qualify  for  employments  which  have 
good  recompences  annexed  to  them ;  and  neither  God 
nor  man  will  suffer  him  long  to  want  who  is  endowed 
with  worthy  accomplishments  of  knowledge.  It  was  a 
ridiculous  providence  in  Nero,  that  if  he  should  chance 
to  lose  his  empire,  he  might  live  by  fiddling :  yet  his 
motto  was  good.  And  Dionysius,  another  tyrant,  foimd 
the  benefit  of  it :  to  ts'xvlov  irda-a  yaca  Tpi<l)£c,  he  that 
hath  any  good  art,  hath  therein  an  estate  and  land  in 
every  place ;  he  is  secured  against  being  reduced  to 
extremity  of  any  misfortime :  "  Wisdom,"  saith  the 
Wise  Man,  "  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence  ;  but 
the  excellency  of  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life 
to  them  that  have  it."^  Money  is  a  defence  of  which 
fortune  may  bereave  us;  but  wisdom  is  beyond  its 
attacks,  being  a  treasure  seated  in  a  place  inaccessible 
to  external  impressions. 

And  as  a  learned  man  cannot  be  destitute  of  sub- 
stance, so  he  cannot  want  credit,  having  such  an  orna- 
ment, than  which  none  hath  a  more  general  estimation^; 
and  which  can  be  of  low  rate  only  among  that  sort  of 
folk,  to  whom  Solomon  saith,  "  How  long,  ye  simple 

»  Prov.  viii.  18.  ;  iii,  16.;  iv.  8,  9.  ^  Eccles.  vii.  12. 

^  Prov.  xii.  8.  "  A  man  shall  be  commended  according  to  his  wisdom," 
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ones^  will  ye  love  simplicity,  and  fools  hate  know- 
ledge ?"'  It  is  that  which  recommendeth  a  man  in  all 
company  and  procureth  regard^,  every  one  yielding 
attention  and  acceptance  to  instructive,  neat,  apposite 
discourse ;  (that  which  the  Scripture  calleth  **  acceptable, 
pleasant,  gracious  words;")  men  think  themselves 
obliged  thereby  by  receiving  information  and  satis- 
faction from  it ;  and  accordingly,  "  every  man,"  saith 
the  Wise  Man,  "  shall  kiss  his  lips  that  giveth  a  right 
answer*^;"  and  *^ for  the  grace  of  his  lips  the  king  shall 
be  his  friend**;"  and  *^the  words  of  a  wise  man's  mouth 
are  gracious."®  It  is  that,  an  eminency  wherein  pur- 
chaseth  lasting  fame,  and  a  life  after  death,  in  the  good 
memory  and  opinion  of  posterity :  ^^  Many  shall  com- 
mend his  understanding;  and  so  long  as  the  world 
endureth,  it  shall  not  be  blotted  out:  his  memorial 
shall  not  depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  live  from 
generation  to  generation."^  A  fame  no  less  great,  and 
far  more  innocent,  than  acts  of  chivalry  and  martial 
prowess ;  for  is  not  Aristotle  as  renowned  for  teaching 
the  world  with  his  pen,  as  Alexander  for  conquering  it 
with  his  sword?  Is  not  one  far  oftener  mentioned 
than  the  other?  Do  not  men  hold  themselves  much 
more  obliged  to  the  learning  of  the  philosopher  than  to 
the  valour  of  the  warrior?  Indeed,  the  fame  of  all 
others  is  indebted  to  the  pains  of  the  scholar,  and  could 
not  subsist  but  with  and  by  his  fame :  Dignum  laude 
virum  musa  vetat  mori  ;  learning  consecrateth  itself  and 
its  subject  together,  to  immortal  remembrance. 

•  Prov.  i.  22.  7.  "  Prov.  xxii.  17.  29.  ^  Prov.  xxiv.  26. 

«•  Prov.  xxii.  11.        «  Eccles.  x.  12.  '  Ecolus.  xxxix.  9. 
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It  is  a  caUing  that  fitteth  a  man  for  all  conditions 
and  fortunes;  so  that  he  can  enjoy  prosperity  with 
moderation^  and  sustain  adversity  with  comfort:  he 
that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a 
wholesome  coimsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an  effec- 
tual comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by  thinking, 
one  may  innocently  divert  and  pleasantly  entertain 
himself,  as  in  all  weathers,  so  in  all  fortimes. 

In  fine,  it  is  a  calling  which  Solomon,  who  had  cu- 
riously observed  and  exactly  compared  and  scanned,  by 
reason  and  by  experience,  all  other  occupations  and 
ways  of  life,  did  prefer  above  all  others,  and,  we  may 
presume,  would  sooner  have  parted  with  his  royal  state 
than  with  his  learning;  for  "wisdom,"  saith  he,  "is 
the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom:  and  with  aU 
thy  getting  get  imderstanding*;"  and,  "Then  I  saw 
(then,  that  is,  after  a  serious  disquisition  and  discussion 
of  things,  I  saw)  that  wisdom  exceedeth  folly  (that 
is,  knowledge  excelleth  ignorance)  as  light  excelleth 
darkness."^ 

These  things  and  much  more  may  be  said  of  learning 
in  general ;  but  if  more  distinctly  we  survey  each  part 
and  each  object  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  each  doth  yield 
considerable  emoluments  and  delights;  benefit  to  our 
soul,  advantage  to  our  life,  satisfaction  to  our  mind. 

The  observation  of  things,  and  collection  of  experi- 
ments, how  doth  it  enrich  the  mind  with  ideas,  and 
breed  a  kind  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  things,  so 
that  nothing  doth  surprise  us,  or  strike  our  mind  with 
astonishment  and  admiration!     And  if  our  "eye  be 

»  Prov.  iv.  7.  **  Eccles.  ii.  13. 
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not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  our  ear  filled  with  hear- 
ing %"  how  much  less  is  our  mind  satiated  with  the 
pleasures  of  speculating  and  observing  that  immense 
variety  of  objects  subject  to  its  view  ! 

The  exercise  of  our  mind  in  rational  discursiveness 
about  things  in  quest  of  truth,  canvassing  questions, 
examining  arguments  for  and  against,  how  greatly  doth 
it  better  us,  fortifying  our  natural  parts,  enabling  us  to 
fix  our  thoughts  on  objects  without  roving,  inuring  us 
to  weigh  and  resolve,  and  judge  well  about  matters 
proposed;  preserving  us  from  being  easily  abused  by 
captious  fallacies,  gulled  by  specious  pretences,  tossed 
about  with  every  doubt  or  objection  started  before  us ! 

Invention  of  any  kind  (in  discerning  the  causes  of 
abstruse  effects,  in  resolving  hard  problems,  in  demon- 
strating theorems,  in  framing  composiures  of  witty  de- 
scription, or  forcible  persuasion),  how  much  doth  it 
exceed  the  pleasure  of  hunting  for  any  game,  or  of 
combating  for  any  victory  J  Do  any  man's  children  so 
much  please  liim  as  these  creatures  of  his  brain  ? 

The  reading  of  books,  what  is  it  but  conversing  with 
the  wisest  men  of  all  ages  and  aU  countries,  who  thereby 
communicate  to  us  their  most  deliberate  thoughts, 
choicest  notions,  and  best  inventions,  couched  in  good 
expression,  and  digested  in  exact  method  ? 

And  as  to  the  particular  matters  or  objects  of  study, 
all  have  their  use  and  pleasure.  I  shall  only  touch 
them. 

The  very  initial  studies  of  tongues  and  grammatical 
literature  are  very  profitable  and  necessary,  as  the  inlets 

*  Eccles.  i.  8. 
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to  knowledge,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
wise  men  speaking  their  sense  in  their  own  terms  and 
lively  strain,  whereby  especially  we  are  assisted  to 
drink  sacred  knowledge  out  of  the  fountains,  the  Divine 
Oracles. 

Luther  would  not  part  with  a  little  Hebrew  he  had, 
for  all  the  Turkish  empire. 

Rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  conveying  our  thoughts  to 
others  by  speech  with  advantages  of  clearness,  force, 
and  elegancy,  so  as  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  to  delight 
the  auditors ;  of  how  great  benefit  is  it,  if  it  be  well 
used!  How  much  may  it  conduce  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  edification  of  men !  What  hath  been  a  more 
effectual  instrument  of  doing  good,  and  working  won- 
ders, not  only  in  the  world  but  in  the  Church  ?  How 
many  souls  have  been  converted  from  error,  vanity,  and 
vice,  to  truth,  soberness,  and  virtue,  by  an  eloquent 
ApoUos  *,  a  Basil,  a  Chrysostom ! 

The  perusal  of  history,  how  pleasant  illmnination  of 
mind,  how  useful  direction  of  life,  how  sprightly  in- 
centives to  virtue  doth  it  afford !  How  doth  it  supply 
the  room  of  experience,  and  furnish  us  with  prudence 
at  the  expense  of  others,  informing  us  about  the  ways 
of  action,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  by  examples, 
without  our  own  danger  or  trouble  I  How  may  it  in- 
struct and  encourage  us  in  piety,  while  therein  we  trace 
the  paths  of  God  in  men,  or  observe  the  methods  of 
Divine  Providence ;  how  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the 
world  in  due  season  protecteth,  prospereth,  blesseth, 
xewardeth  innocence  and  integrity;  how  he  crosseth, 

*  *Ai^p  Xditos,  Kcd  9war6s,    Acts,  xvUi.  24. 
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defeateth,  blasteth,  curseth^  punisheth  iniquity  and 
outrage;  managing  things  with  admirable  temper  of 
wisdom,  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  advancement  of 
his  own  glory  I 

The  mathematical  sciences,  how  pleasant  is  the 
speculation  of  them  to  the  mind !  How  useful  is  the 
practice  to  common  life  !  How  do  they  whet  and  ex- 
cite the  mind  I  How  do  they  inure  it  to  strict  reason- 
ing and  patient  meditation  I 

Natural  philosophy,  the  contemplation  of  this  great 
theatre,  or  visible  system  presented  before  us ;  observ- 
ing the  various  appearances  therein,  and  inquiring  into 
their  causes;  reflecting  on  the  order,  connection,  and 
harmony  of  things;  considering  their  original  source, 
and  their  final  design :  how  doth  it  enlarge  our  minds, 
and  advance  them  above  vulgar  amusements,  and  the 
admiration  of  those  petty  things  about  which  men 
cark  and  bicker !  How  may  it  serve  to  work  in  us 
pious  affections  of  admiration,  reverence,  and  love  to- 
ward our  great  Creator,  whose  "  eternal  divinity  is 
clearly  seen*,"  whose  "glory  is  declared ^"  whose  tran- 
scendent perfections  and  attributes  of  immense  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  are  conspicuously  displayed, 
whose  particular  kindness  toward  us  men  doth  evidently 
shine  in  those  his  works  of  nature  ! 

The  study  of  moral  philosophy,  how  exceedingly 
beneficial  may  it  be  to  us,  suggesting  to  us  the  dictates 
of  reason,  concerning  the  nature  and  faculties  of  our 
soul,  the  chief  good  and  end  of  our  life,  the  way  and 
means  of  attaining  happiness,  the  best  rules  and  me- 

«  Rom.  i.  20.  ^  Psalm  xiz.  1.     Psalm  viii. 
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thods  of  practice;  the  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil,  the  nature  of  each  virtue,  and  motives  to  embrace 
it ;  the  rank  wherein  we  stand  in  the  world,  and  the 
duties  proper  to  our  relations :  by  rightly  understand- 
ing and  estimating  which  things  we  may  know  how  to 
behave  ourselves  decently  and  soberly  toward  our- 
selves, justly  and  prudently  toward  our  neighbours  ;  we 
may  learn  to  correct  our  inclinations,  to  regulate  our 
appetites,  to  moderate  our  passions,  to  govern  our 
actions,  to  conduct  and  wield  all  our  practice  well  in 
prosecution  of  our  end,  so  as  to  enjoy  our  being  and 
conveniences  of  life  in  constant  quiet  and  peace,  with 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  mind ! 

But  especially  the  study  of  theology,  how  number- 
less, unexpressible  advantages  doth  it  yield  1     For, 

It  enlighteneth  our  minds  with  the  best  knowledge, 
concerning  the  most  high  and  worthy  objects,  in  order 
to  the  most  happy  end,  with  the  firmest  assurance. 

It  certainly  and  perfectly  doth  inform  us  concerning 
the  nature  and  attributes,  the  will  and  intentions,  the 
works  and  providence  of  God. 

It  fully  declareth  to  us  our  own  nature,  our  original, 
our  designed  end,  our  whole  duty,  our  certain  way  of 
attaining  eternal  life  and  felicity. 

It  exactly  teacheth  us  how  we  should  demean  our- 
selves in  all  respects  piously  toward  God,  justly  and 
charitably  toward  our  neighbour,  soberly  toward  our- 
selves ;  without  blame  in  the  world,  with  satisfaction 
of  our  conscience,  with  assured  hope  of  blessed  re- 
wards. 

It  proposeth  those  encouragements,  and  exhibiteth 
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assurances  of  those  helps,  which  serve  potently  to  engage 
us  in  all  good  practice. 

It  setteth  before  us  a  most  complete  and  lively  pat- 
tern of  all  goodness ;  apt  most  clearly  to  direct,  most 
strongly  to  excite,  most  obligingly  to  engage  us  thereto; 
especially  instructing  and  inclining  to  the  practice  of 
the  most  high  and  hard  duties,  meekness,  humility) 
patience,  self-denial,  contempt  of  all  worldly  vanities. 

It  discovereth  those  sublime  mysteries  and  stu- 
pendous wonders  of  grace*,  whereby  God  hath  de- 
monstrated an  incomprehensible  kindness  to  TnaTikiTid^, 
and  our  obligation  to  correspondent  gratitude. 

It  representeth  manifold  arguments  and  incentives  to 
love  God  with  most  intense  affection,  to  confide  in  him 
with  most  firm  assurance,  to  delight  in  him  continually 
^*  with  joy  unspeakable ; "  which  are  the  noblest,  the 
sweetest,  the  happiest  operations  of  our  souL 

It  reareth  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts,  and  mean 
desires  concerning  these  poor,  transitory,  earthly  things, 
to  contemplations,  affections,  and  hopes  toward  objects 
most  excellent,  eternal,  and  celestial.  ® 

It  engageth  us  to  study  the  book  of  God,  the  book  of 
books,  the  richest  mine  of  most  excellent  knowledge, 
containing  infallible  oracles  of  truth,  and  heavenly  rules 
of  life ;  "  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
and  perfect  to  every  good  work."  * 

And  how  can  we  otherwise  be  so  well  employed,  as 
in  meditation  about  such  things  ?  What  occupation  doth 
nearer  approach  to  that  of  the  blessed  angels  ?     What 

»  1  Pet.  i.  12-  "  Tit.  iii.  4.  ^  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

<*  2  Tim.  ill  15.     Psalm  zix.  10, 11. 
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heaven  is  there  upcm  eaorlh  like  to  that  of  ciMistmni 
feasting  our  minds  and  hearts  in  the  ooiitem|dat]00 
such  objects?  Especially  coiiaderii^  that  this  stw 
doth  not  only  yield  prirate  benefit  to  onrselTed  in  fc 
warding  our  own  salvationy  bat  enableth  as  by  oi 
guidance  and  encouragement  to  promote  the  etem 
welfare  of  others,  and  by  our  endearoQis  to  peof 
heaven^  according  to  that  exhortation  of  St.  Paol  prei 
ing  on  Timothy  this  study  with  diligence :  ^  Mediti 
upon  these  things ;  gire  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  tli 
thy  profiting  may  appear  to  alL  Take  heed  unto  th 
self,  and  onto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them ;  for 
doing  this  thou  shalt  both  eare  thyself,  and  them  tl 
hear  thee."  * 

So  considerable  is  each  part  of  learning,  so  extreme 

profitable  are  some  parts  of  it :  indeed  the  skill  of  a; 

liberal  art  is  yaluable,  as  a  handsome  ornament,  as 

f  oQT^    .     harmless  divertisement,  as  an  useful  instrument,  up 

tioflg^^        occasions;  as  preferable  to  all  other  acoompU^ybjaae] 

itorfj^,^     and  advantages  of  person  or  fortune  (beauty,  stren^ 

apes  to^'     wealth,  power,  or  the  like) ;  for  who  would  not  pi 

^         ,     chase  any  kind  of  such  knowledge  at  any  rate  ?  w 

ofGoi^l     would  sell  it  for  any  price  ?  who  would  not  choose  rati 

celleni*^^     to  be  deformed  or  impotent  in  his  body,  than  to  hav< 

midi^^  ;     misshapen  and  weak  mind ;  to  have  rather  a  lank  pur 

[^iiuto*^     than  an  empty  brain;  to  have  no  title  at  all,  than 

worth  to  bear  it  out?    If  any  would,  he  is  not  of  Sg 

rell^ft     mon's  mind*» ;  for  of  wisdom  (by  which  he  meanetJ 

toc^r.,     comprehension  of  all  knowledge,  divine  and  hum* 

^'  '     into  which  the  knowledge  of  natural  thin©i,  of  max. 
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matics,  of  poetry,  are  reckoned  ingredients)  lie  mih, 
^^  The  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise 
of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold;  she  is 
more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Her  findt  is 
better  than  gold,  yea,  than  fine  gold ;  and  her  reyenne 
than  choice  silver."* 

Now,  then,  considering  all  these  advantages  of  our 
calling,  if  we  by  our  negligence  or  sluggishness  therein 
do  lose  them,  are  we  not  very  ungrateful  to  God,  who 
gave  them,  as  with  a  gracious  intent  for  our  good,  so 
with  expectation  that  we  should  improve  them  to  his 
service  ?  If  God  had  allotted  to  us  the  calling  of  rustics, 
or  of  artificers,  we  had  been  impious  in  not  diligently 
following  it ;  but  we  are  abominably  ungrateful  in  neg- 
lecting this  most  incomparably  excellent  vocation. 

Are  we  not  extremely  defective  to  ourselves,  if,  in- 
dulging a  wretched  humour  of  laziness,  we  will  not 
enjoy  those  sweet  pleasures,  nor  embrace  those  great 
profits,  to  which  God  in  mercy  calleth  us  ? 

If  Solomon  said  true,  "He  that  getteth  wisdom 
loveth  his  own  soul,  he  that  keepeth  understanding 
shall  find  good^; "  how  little  friends  are  we  to  ourselves, 
how  neglectful  of  our  own  welfare,  by  not  using  the 
means  of  getting  wisdom  ! 

^*  The  heart  of  him  that  hath  understanding  seeketh 
knowledge  %"  saith  Solomon.  What  a  fool  then  is  he 
that  shunneth  it !  who,  though  it  be  his  way  and  his 

*  Prov.  iii.  14.  ;  viii.  11.  19.;  xvL  16. ;  xx.  15.;  iv.  7. 
*»  Prov.  xix.  8.  *^  Prov.  xv.  14. 
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special  duty  to  seek  it,  yet  neglecteth  it;    choosiiig 
rather  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do  worse. 

And  do  we  not  deserve  great  blame,  displeasure,  and 
disgrace  from  mankind,  if,  having  such  opportunities  of 
qualifying  ourselves  to  do  good  and  serve  the  public, 
we  by  our  idleness  render  ourselves  worthless  and 
useless  ? 

How,  being  slothful  in  our  business,  can  we  answer 
for  our  violating  the  wills,  for  abusing  the  goodness, 
for  perverting  the  charity  and  bounty  of  our  worthy 
founders  and  benefactors,  who  gave  us  the  good  things 
we  enjoy,  not  to  maintain  us  in  idleness,  but  for  sup- 
ports and  encouragements  of  our  industry  ?  How  can 
we  excuse  ourselves  from  dishonesty  and  perfidious 
dealing,  seeing  that  we  are  admitted  to  these  enjoy- 
ments imder  condition,  and  upon  confidence  (confirmed 
by  our  free  promises  and  most  solemn  engagements)  of 
using  them  according  to  their  pious  intent,  that  is,  in  a 
diligent  prosecution  of  our  studies,  in  order  to  the 
service  of  God  and  of  the  public  ? 

Let  every  scholar,  when  he  mispendeth  an  hour,  or 
sluggeth  on  his  bed,  but  imagine  that  he  heareth  the 
voice  of  those  glorious  kings,  or  venerable  prelates,  or 
worthy  gentlemen,  complaining  thus,  and  rating  him : 
Why,  sluggard,  dost  thou  against  my  will  possess  my 
estate?  why  dost  thou  presume  to  occupy  the  place 
due  to  an  industrious  person  ?  why  dost  thou  forget  or 
despise  thy  obligations  to  my  kindness  ?  Thou  art  an 
usurper,  a  robber,  or  a  purloiner  of  my  goods,  which  I 
never  intended  for  such  as  thee.    I  challenge  thee  of 
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wrong  to  myself,  and  of  sacril^e  toward  my  God,  to 
whose  service  I  devoted  those  his  gifts  to  me. 

How  reproachful  will  it  be  to  us  if  that  expostulation 
may  concern  us,  ^^  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the 
hand  of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart 
to  it?"* 

If  to  be  a  dimce  or  a  bungler  in  any  profession  be 
shameful,  how  much  more  ignominious  and  infamous  to 
a  scholar  to  be  such !  from  whom  all  men  expect  that 
he  should  excel  in  intellectual  abilities,  and  be  able  to 
help  others  by  his  instruction  and  advice. 

Nothing  surely  would  more  grate  on  the  heart  of 
one  that  hath  a  spark  of  ingenuity,  of  modesty,  of 
generous  good  nature,  than  to  be  liable  to  such  an 
imputation. 

To  avoid  it,  therefore,  together  with  all  the  guilt 
and  all  the  mischiefs  attending  on  sloth,  let  each  of 
us,  in  God's  name,  carefully  mind  his  business ;  and  let 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  God  prosper  you  therein. 
Amen. 

a  Prov,  xvil  16. 
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OF  THE  NATURE  AND  MEASURES  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

[ROBERT  SOUTH,  D.D.] 


A    SERMON    FAEACHED    BEFOAE   THE    UNIVERSITY    AT    CHRIST    CHURCH, 

OXON,   OCTOBER  SOth,  1692. 


1  John,  iii.  21. 

Belovedy  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  we  have  confidence 

towards  God, 

I  HAVE  discoursed  once  already  upon  these  words  in 
this  place.  In  which  discourse,  after  I  had  set  down 
four  several  false  grounds,  upon  which  men,  in  judging 
of  the  safety  of  their  spiritual  estate,  were  apt  to  found 
a;  wrong  "confidence  towards  God,"  and  shown  the 
falsity  of  them  all ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  but  a 
man's  own  heart  or  conscience,  which,  in  this  great 
concern,  he  could  with  any  safety  rely  upon ;  I  did,  in 
the  next  place,  cast  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  words 
under  these  four  following  particulars :  — 

I.  To  show  how  the  heart  or  conscience  ought  to  be 
informed,  in  order  to  its  founding  in  us  a  rational  con- 
fidence towards  God. 

II.  To  show  how  and  by  what  means  we  may  get 
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our  conscience  thus  informed,  and  afterwards  preserve 
and  keep  it  so. 

III.  To  show  whence  it  is  that  the  testimony  of 
conscience,  thus  informed,  comes  to  be  so  authentic, 
and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon.     And, 

IV.  And  kstly,  to  assign  some  particular  cases  or 
instances  in  which  the  confidence  suggested  by  it  does 
most  eminently  show  and  exert  itself. 

Upon  the  first  of  which  heads,  to  wit,  how  the  heart 
or  conscience  ought  to  be  informed,  in  order  to  its 
founding  in  us  a  rational  confidence  towards  God,  after 
I  had  premised  something  about  an  erroneous  conscience, 
and  shown,  both  what  influence  that  ought  to  have 
upon  us,  and  what  regard  we  ought  to  have  to  that,  in 
this  matter,  I  gathered  the  result  of  all  into  this  one 
conclusion ;  namely,  that  such  a  conscience  as  has  not 
been  wanting  to  itself,  in  endeavouring  the  utmost 
knowledge  of  its  duty,  and  the  clearest  information 
about  the  will  of  God  that  its  power,  advantages,  and 
opportunities  could  afford  it,  is  that  great  internal  judge 
whose  absolution  is  a  rational  and  sure  groimd  of  con- 
fidence towards  God.  This  I  then  insisted  upon  at 
large,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the 

11.  Particular;  which  was  to  show  how  and  by 
what  means  we  might  get  our  conscience  thus  informed, 
and  afterwards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 

Where,    amongst    those   many   ways   and  methods 
which  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  assigned  as  higUy 
conducing  to  this  purpose,  I  singled  out  and  insisted 
upon  only  these  four.     A^, 

1.    Thai  the  voice  of  x^sl^oh,  m  «J^  ^)c^^  $^<ri^a.\s»  ^^ 
atural  morality,   was  stiU  ^ateM^T  ^^>>^  ^xj^^vA^ns^. 
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by  a  strict  observance  of  what  it  commanded^  but  espe- 
cially of  what  it  forbad. 

2.  That  every  pious  motion  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  tenderly  to  be  cherished,  and  by  no  means  quenched 
or  checked,  either  by  resistance  or  neglect. 

3.  That  conscience  was  still  to  be  kept  close  to  tlie 
rule  of  God's  written  word ;  and 

4.  And  lastly,  that  it  was  frequently  to  be  examined, 
and  severely  accounted  with. 

These  things,  also,  I  then  more  fully  enlarged  upon ; 
and  so  closed  up  all  with  a  double  caution,  and  that  of 
no  small  importance  as  to  the  case  then  before  us :  as. 

First,  that  no  man  should  reckon  every  doubting  or 
misgiving  of  his  heart,  about  the  safety  of  his  spiritual 
estate,  inconsistent  with  that  confidence  towards  God 
which  is  here  spoken  of  in  the  text.  And,  secondly, 
that  no  man  should  account  a  bare  silence  of  conscience, 
in  not  accusing  or  disturbing  him,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  such  a  confidence.  Of  both  which  I  then  showed 
the  fatal  consequence.  And  so,  not  to  trouble  you 
with  any  more  repetitions  than  these,  which  were  just 
and  necessary  to  lay  before  you  the  coherence  of  one 
thing  with  another,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  third  of 
those  four  particulars  first  proposed;  which  was  to 
show  whence  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  conscience 
(concerning  a  man's  spiritual  estate)  comes  to  be  so 
authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon. 

Now  the  force  and  credit  of  its  testimony  stands 
upon  this  double  ground. 

1.  The  high  office  which  it  holds  immediately  from 
God  himself,  in  the  soul  of  man.     And, 
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2.  Those  properties  or  qualities  which  peculiarly  fit 
it  for  the  discharge  of  this  high  office,  in  all  things  re- 
lating to  the  soul. 

1.  And  first,  for  its  office.  It  is  no  less  than  God's 
vicegerent  or  deputy,  doing  all  things  by  immediate 
commission  from  him.  It  commands  and  dictates 
every  thing  in  God's  name;  and  stamps  every  word 
with  an  almighty  authority.  So  that  it  is  (as  it  were) 
a  kind  of  copy  or  transcript  of  the  Divine  sentence,  and 
an  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  Heaven.  And  from  hence 
it  is  that  sins  against  conscience  (as  all  sins  against 
light  and  conviction  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  so  called) 
are  of  so^  peculiar  and  transcendent  a  guilt ;  for  that 
every  such  sin  is  a  daring  and  direct  defiance  of  the 
divine  authority,  as  it  is  signified  and  reported  to  a  man 
by  his  conscience,  and  thereby  ultimately  terminates  in 
God  himself. 

Nay,  and  this  vicegerent  of  God  has  one  prerogative 
above  all  God's  other  earthly  vicegerents ;  to  wit,  that 
it  can  never  be  deposed.  Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and 
inviolable  majesty  has  God  imprinted  upon  this  faculty; 
not,  indeed,  as  upon  an  absolute,  independent  sovereign ; 
but  yet  with  so  great  a  conmiunication  of  something 
next  to  sovereignty,  that  while  it  keeps  within  its 
proper  compass,  it  is  controllable  by  no  mortal  power 
upon  earth.  For  not  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world  can  countermand  conscience  so  far,  as  to  make  it 
condemn,  where  it  would  otherwise  acquit ;  or  acquit, 
where  it  would  otherwise  condemn.  No,  neither  sword 
nor  sceptre  can  come  at  it ;  but  it  is  above  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  both. 
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And  if  it  were  not  for  this  awful  and  majestic  cha- 
racter which  it  bears,  whence  could  it  be,  that  the 
stoutest  and  bravest  hearts  droop  and  sneak  when  con- 
science frowns ;  and  the  most  abject  and  afflicted  wretch 
feels  an  unspeakable,  and  even  triumphant  joy,  when 
the  judge  within  absolves  and  applauds  him  ?  When  a 
man  has  done  any  villanous  act,  though  under  counte- 
nance of  the  highest  place  and  power,^  and  under  covert 
of  the  closest  secrecy,  his  conscience,  for  all  that,  strikes 
bim  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  depresses  him  to  a  per- 
petual trepidation,  horror,  and  poorness  of  spirit;  so 
that,  Kke  Nero,  though  surrounded  with  his  Koman 
legions  and  Praetorian  bands,  he  yet  sculks  and  hides 
bdmself,  and  is  ready  to  fly  to  every  thing  for  refuge, 
though  he  sees  nothing  to  fly  from.  And  all  this,  be- 
cause he  has  heard  a  condemning  sentence  from  within, 
which  the  secret  forebodings  of  his  mind  tell  him  will 
be  ratified  by  a  sad  and  certain  execution  from  above. 
On  the  other  side,  what  makes  a  man  so  cheerful,  so 
bright  and  confident  in  his  comforts,  but  because  he 
finds  himself  acquitted  by  God's  high  commissioner  and 
deputy  ?  Which  is  as  much  as  a  pardon  under  God's 
own  hand,  under  the  broad  seal  of  Heaven  (as  I  may  so 
express  it).  For  a  king  never  condemns  any  whom  his 
judges  have  absolved,  nor  absolves  whom  his  judges  have 
coitxiemned,  whatsoever  the  people  and  republicans  may. 

Now  from  this  principle,  that  the  authority  of  con- 
science stands  founded  upon  its  vicegerency  and  depu- 
tation under  God,  several  very  important   inferences 
may,  or  rather  indeed  unavoidably  must,  enaxx^,     T^o. 
of  which  I  sbaJl  single  out  and  speak  o£;  «^^> 
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.    First;  we  collect  from  hence  the  abaurditj  and  im- 
pertinence; and; 

Secondly;  the  impudence  and  impiety  of  mo0t  of 
those  pretences  of  conscience;  which  have  borne  such  a 
mighty  sway  all  the  world  over;  and  in  these  poor 
nations  especially. 

1.  And  first;  for  the  absurdity  and  impertinence  of 
them.  What  a  rattle  and  a  noise  has  this  word  con- 
science made  I  How  many  battles  has  it  fought  I  How 
many  churches  has  it  robbed;  ruined;  and  reformed  to 
ashes !  How  many  laws  has  it  trampled  upoU;  dispensed 
with;  and  addressed  against!  And;  in  a  word;  how 
many  governments  has  it  overturned!  Such  is  the 
mischievous  force  of  a  plausible  word  applied  to  a  de- 
testable thing. 

The  allegation  or  plea  of  conscience  ought  never  to 
be  admitted  barely  for  itself ;  for  when  a  thing  obliges 
only  by  a  borrowed  authority,  it  is  ridiculous  to  allege 
it  for  its  own.  Take  a  lieutenant,  a  commissioner,  or 
ambassador  of  any  prince ;  and  so  far  as  he  represents 
his  prince,  all  that  he  does  or  declares  under  that  capa- 
city has  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  actually  done 
or  declared  by  the  prince  himself  in  person :  but  then 
how  far  does  this  reach  ?  Why,  just  so  far  as  he  keeps 
(dose  to  his  instructions:  but  when  he  once  baulks 
them;  though  what  he  does  may  be  indeed  a  public 
crime  or  a  national  mischief;  yet  it  is  but  a  private  act, 
and  the  doer  of  it  may  chance  to  pay  his  head  for  the 
presumption.  For  still;  as  great  as  the  authority  of  such 
kind  of  persons  is;  it  is  not  founded  upon  their  own  will 
nor  upon  their  own  judgpieii\,5\)fU\.Ax^Qvi^<^Yt  ^oimnission. 
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In  like  maimer  every  dictate  of  this  vicegerent  of 
6od^  where  it  has  a  divine  word  or  precept  to  back  it^ 
carries  a  divine  authority  with  it.  But  if  no  such  word 
can  be  prodnoed^  it  may  indeed  be  a  strong  opinion  or 
persuasion,  but  it  is  not  conscience ;  and  no  one  thing 
in  the  world  has  done  more  mischief  and  caused  more 
delusions  amongst  men,  than  their  not  distinguishing 
between  conscience  and  mere  opinion  or  persuasion. 

Conscience  is  a  Latin  word  (though  with  an  English 
termination),  and,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  it, 
imports  a  double  or  joint  knowledge ;  to  wit,  one  of  a 
divine  law  or  rule,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  action; 
and  so  is  properly  the  application  of  a  general  law  to 
a  particular  instance  of  practice.  The  law  of  God,  for 
example,  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal ; "  and  the  mind  of 
man  tells  him  that  the  taking  of  such  or  such  a  thing 
from  a  person  lawfully  possessed  of  it  is  stealing. 
Whereupon  the  conscience,  joining  the  knowledge  of 
both  these  together,  pronounces  in  the  name  of  God 
that  such  a  particular  action  ought  not  to  be  done. 
And  this  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience,  always 
supposing  a  law  from  God  before  it  pretends  to  lay  any 
obligation  upon  man ;  for  still  I  aver,  that  conscience 
neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  its  own  rule. 

I  question  not,  I  confess,  but  mere  opinion  or  per- 
suasion may  be  every  whit  as  strong,  and  have  as 
forcible  an  influence  upon  a  man's  actions,  as  conscience 
itself.  But  then,  we  know,  strength  or  force  is  one 
thing,  and  authority  quite  another;  as  a  rogue  upon 
the  highway  may  have  as  strong  an  arm,  and  take  off  a 
man's  bead  as  devedy,  as  the  executiouet.    ^\iX.  ^^^ 
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there  is  a  vast  disparity  in  the  two  actions^  when  one 
of  them  is  murder  and  the  other  justice :  naj,  and  our 
Saviour  himself  told  his  disciples^  '^that  men  should 
both  kill  them^  and  think  that  in  so  doing  they  did 
God  service."  So  that  here,  we  see,  was  a  full  opinion 
and  persuasion,  and  a  very  zealous  one  too,  of  the  high 
meritoriousness  of  what  they  did ;  but  still  there  was 
no  law,  no  word  or  command  of  God,  to  ground  it 
upon ;  and  consequently  it  was  not  conscience. 

Now,  the  notion  of  conscience,  thus  stated,  if  firmly 
kept  to,  and  thoroughly  driven  home,  would  efiectuallj 
baffle  and  confound  all  those  senseless,  though  clamorous 
pretences,  of  the  schismatical  opposers  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  church :  in  defence  of  which,  I  shall  not 
speak  so  much  as  one  syllable  against  the  indulgence 
and  toleration  granted  to  these  men.  No :  since  they 
have  it,  let  them  (in  God's  name)  enjoy  it,  and  the  go- 
vernment make  the  best  of  it.  But  since  I  cannot  find 
that  the  law  which  tolerates  them  in  their  way  of  wor- 
ship (and  it  does  no  more)  does  at  all  forbid  us  to  de- 
fend ours,  it  were  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  all  hearty 
lovers  of  the  Church  of  England  would  assert  its  excel- 
lent constitution  more  vigorously  now  than  ever;  and 
especially  in  such  congregations  as  this,  in  which  there 
are  so  many  young  persons,  upon  the  well  or  ill  prin- 
cipling  of  whom  (next  under  God)  depends  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  this  Church  and  State.  For,  if  such 
should  be  generally  prevailed  upon  by  hopes  or  fears, 
by  base  examples,  by  trimming  and  time-serving  (which 
are  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing),  to  abandon  and 
betray  the  Church  of  England,  by  nauseating  her  pious. 
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prudent,  and  wholesome  orders  (of  which  I  have  seen 
some  scurvy  instances)^  we  may  rest  assured  that  this 
will  certainly  produce  confusion^  and  that  confusion 
will  as  certainly  end  in  popery. 

And  therefore,  since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies of  our  Church  have  been,  and  still  are,  so  much 
cavilled  and  struck  at,  and  all  upon  a  plea  of  con- 
science, it  will  concern  us,  as  becomes  men  of  sense, 
seriously  to  examine  the  force  of  this  plea ;  which  our 
adversaries  are  still  setting  up  against  us  as  the  grand 
pillar  and  buttress  of  the  good  old  cause  of  noncon- 
formity. For,  come  to  any  dissenting  brother,  and  ask 
him,  **  Why  cannot  you  communicate  with  the  Church 
of  England?  "  **  Oh,"  says  he,  "  it  is  against  my  con- 
science ;  my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  pray  by  a 
set  form,  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice read  by  one  in  a  surplice,  or  to  use  the  cross  in 
baptism ; "  or  the  like. 

Very  well :  and  is  this  the  case  then,  that  it  is  all 
pure  conscience  that  keeps  you  from  complying  with 
the  rule  and  order  of  the  Church  in  these  matters  ?  If 
so,  then  produce  me  some  word  or  law  of  God  forbid- 
ding these  things ;  for  conscience  never  commands  or 
forbids  any  thing  authentically,  but  there  is  some  law  of 
God  which  commands  or  forbids  it  first ;  conscience, 
as  might  be  easily  shown,  being  no  distinct  power  or 
faculty  from  the  mind  of  man,  but  the  mind  of  man 
itself  applying  the  general  rule  of  God's  law  to  particu- 
lar cases  and  actions.  This  is  truly  and  properly  con- 
science ;  and  therefore  show  me  such  a  law,  and  that 
either  as  a  necessary  dictate  of  right  reason,  or  a  posi- 
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tiye  injunction  in  God's  revealed  word ;  for  these  two 
are  all  the  wajs  by  which  Grod  speaks  to  men  now-A- 
days:  I  say,  show  me  somelliing  from  hence  whidi 
countermands  or  condemns  all  or  any  of  the  foremeiir 
tioned  ceremonies  of  our  church,  and  then  I  will  yield 
the  cause :  but  if  no  such  reason,  no  such  Scripture 
can  be  brought  to  appear  in  their  behalf  against  ufl^bat 
that  with  screwed  face,  and  doleful  whine,  they  only 
ply  you  with  senseless  harangues  of  conscience,  against 
carnal  ordinances,  the  dead  letter,  and  human  inyen^ 
tions  on  the  one  hand,  and  loud  outcries  for  a  farther 
reformation  on  the  other ;  then  rest  you  assured,  that 
they  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  and  that  the  word 
conscience  is  used  only  as  an  instrument  to  pick  it :  and 
more  particularly  (as  it  calls  it)  a  farther  reformation, 
signifies  no  more,  with  reference  to  the  Church,  than  as 
if  one  man  should  come  to  another  and  say,  *^  Sir,  I 
have  already  taken  away  your  cloak,  and  do  fully  in- 
tend, if  I  can,  to  take  away  your  coat  also."  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  this  word,  **  farther  reformation ; " 
and  so  long  as  you  understand  it  in  this  sense,  you  can- 
not be  imposed  upon  by  it. 

Well,  but  if  these  mighty  men  at  chapter  and  verse 
can  produce  you  no  scripture  to  overthrow  our  church 
ceremonies,  I  will  undertake  to  produce  scripture  enough 
to  warrant  them ;  even  all  those  places  which  abso- 
lutely enjoin  obedience  and  submission  to  lawful  go- 
vernors in  all  "  not  unlawful  things ; "  particularly  that 
in  1  Pet.  ii.  13.,  and  that  in  Heb.  xiii.  17.  (of  which 
two  places  more  again  presently),  together  with  the 
other  in   1  Cor.  riv.,  laat  Net^fe,  ^TLyi\ii!!a^  otda^  and 
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decency  in  Grod*s  worship,  and  in  all  things  relating  to 
it.  And  consequentl  J,  till  these  men  can  prove  the  fore- 
mentioned  things,  ordered  by  our  church,  to  be  either 
intrinsically  unlawful,  or  indecent,  I  do  here  affirm,  by 
the  authority  of  the  foregoing  scriptures,  that  the  use 
of  them,  as  they  stand  established  amongst  us,  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  all  pretences  or  pleas  of  conscience  to 
the  contrary  are  nothing  but  cant  and  cheat,  flam  and 
delusion.  In  a  word,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  as  necessary  as  the  injunctions  of  an  un- 
doubtedly lawful  authority,  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  and  the  general  rules  of  decency,  deter- 
mined to  particulars  of  the  greatest  decency,  can  make 
them  necessary.  And  I  will  not,  for  all  the  world,  be 
arraigned  at  the  last  and  great  day  for  disturbing  the 
Church,  and  disobeying  government,  and  have  no 
better  plea  for  so  doing,  than  what  those  of  the  separa- 
tion were  ever  yet  able  to  defend  themselves  by. 

But  some  will  here  say,  perhaps,  ^*  If  this  be  all  that 
you  require  of  us,  we  both  can  and  do  bring  you  scrip- 
ture against  your  church  ceremonies ;  even  that  which 
condemns  all  *  will  worship '  (Col.  iL  23.),  and  such 
other  like  places."  To  which  I  answer,  first,  that  the 
**will  worship,"  forbidden  in  that  scripture,  is  so 
termed,  not  from  the  circumstance,  but  from  the  object 
of  religious  worship ;  and  we  readily  own,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  in  the  Church's  power  to  appoint  or  choose 
whom  or  what  it  will  worship.  But  that  does  not  infer 
that  it  is  not  therefore  in  the  Church's  power  to  appoint 
how  and  in  what  manner  it  will  worship  the  true 
object  of  religious  worship  ;  provided  tYv^t,  m  ^q  ^qvsl^, 
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it  observes  such  rules  of  decency  as  are  proper^  and 
conducing  to  that  purpose :  so  that  this  scripture  is 
wholly  irrelative  to  the  case  before  us,  and  as  imperti- 
nently applied  to  it  as  any  poor  text  in  the  Revelation 
was  ever  applied  to  the  grave  and  profound  whimsaes 
of  some  modem  interpreters.  But,  secondly,  to  this 
objection  about  will  worship,  I  answer  yet  farther, 
that  the  forementioned  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  no  worship,  nor  part  of  God's  worship,  at 
all,  nor  were  ever  pretended  so  to  be ;  and  if  they  are 
not  so  much  as  worship,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  will 
worship.  But  we  own  them  only  for  c^cumstances, 
modes,  and  solemn  usages,  by  which  God's  worship  is 
orderly  and  decently  performed:  I  say,  we  pretend 
them  not  to  be  parts  of  divine  worship ;  but,  for  all 
that,  to  be  such  things  as  the  divine  worship,  in 
some  instance  or  other,  cannot  be  without :  for  that 
which  neither  does  nor  can  give  vital  heat,  may  yet  be 
necessary  to  preserve  it ;  and  he  who  should  strip  him- 
self of  all  that  is  no  part  of  himself,  would  quickly 
find,  or  rather  feel,  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, and  have  cause  to  wish  for  a  body  as  void  of 
sense  as  such  an  argument. 

Now  the  consequence  in  both  these  cases  is  per- 
fectly parallel ;  and  if  so,  you  may  rest  satisfied,  that 
what  is  nonsense  upon  a  principle  of  reason,  will  never 
be  sense  upon  a  principle  of  religion.  But,  as  touching 
the  necessity  of  the  aforesaid  usages  in  the  Church  of 
England,  I  shall  lay  down  these  four  propositions. 

1,  That  circumstantials  in  the  worship  of  God  (as 
well  a^  in  all  other  human  Si^tioii^,  «t^  «»  Tj^asy^'sajr^  to 
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ity   that   it    cannot    possibly    be    performed   without 
them. 

2.  That  decency  in  the  circumstantials  of  God's  wor- 
ship is  absolutely  necessary. 

3.  That  the  general  rule  and  precept  of  decency  is 
not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice,  but  as  it  is  exem- 
plified in  and  determined  to  particular  instances.     And, 

4.  Lastly,  That  there  is  more  of  the  general  nature 
of  decency  in  those  particular  usages  and  ceremonies 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  pitched  upon,  than 
is  or  can  be  shown  in  any  other  whatsoever. 

These  things  I  affirm ;  and  when  you  have  put  them 
all  together,  let  any  one  give  me  a  solid  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  giving  up  those  few  ceremonies  of  our 
church,  if  he  can.  All  the  reason  that  I  could  ever 
yet  hear  alleged  by  the  chief  factors  for  a  general  in- 
tromission of  all  sorts,  sects,  and  persuasions  into  our 
conmiunion,  is,  that  those  who  separate  from  us  are  stiff 
and  obstinate,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  our  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  taken  away :  which  is  a  goodly  reason  indeed,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those 
who  allege  it  I  And  to  show  that  it  is  so,  let  it  be  but 
transferred  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment, from  Church  to  State ;  and  let  all  laws  be  abro- 
gated, which  any  great  or  sturdy  multitude  of  men 
have  no  mind  to  submit  to  :  that  is,  in  other  words,  let 
laws  be  made  to  obey,  and  not  to  be  obeyed ;  and  upon 
these  terms  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  that  king- 
dom (or  rather  that  commonwealth)  finely  governed  in 
a  short  time, 
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And  thus  I  have  shown  the  al^sorditj,  folly,  and  im- 
pertinence of  alleging  the  obligation  of  confidence, 
where  there  is  no  law  or  command  of  Qod^  mediate  or 
immediate,  to  found  that  obligation  upon.  And  yetj 
as  bad  as  this  is,  it  were  well  if  the  bare  absurdity  of 
these  pretences  were  the  worst  thing  which  we  had  to 
charge  them  with.  But  it  is  not  so.  For  our  second 
and  next  inference  from  the  forgoing  principle  of  the 
vic^erency  of  conscience  under  God,  will  show  us  abo 
Ae  daring  impudence  and  downright  impiety  of  many 
of  those  Ailfiome  pleas  of  conscience,  which  the  world 
has  been  too  often  and  too  scandalously  abused  by. 
For  a  man  to  sin  against  his  conscience  is  doubtless 
a  great  wickedness :  but  to  make  God  himself  a  party 
in  the  sin  is  a  much  greater ;  for  this  is  to  plead  God's 
authority  against  God's  very  law ;  which  doubles  the 
sin,  and  adds  blasphemy  to  rebellion.  And  yet  such 
things  we  have  seen  done  amongst  us  :  an  honid 
lumatural  civil  war  raised  and  carried  on ;  the  purest 
and  most  primitively  reformed  church  in  the  world  laid 
in  the  dust ;  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  innocent 
princes  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  by  a  barbarous 
imheard-of  violence  hurried  to  his  grave  in  a  bloody 
sheet,  and  not  so  much  as  suffered  to  rest  there  to  this 
day :  and  all  this  by  men  acting  under  the  most  solenm 
pretences  of  conscience,  that  hypocrisy  perhaps  ever 
yet  presumed  to  outface  the  world  with. 

And  are  not  the  principles  of  those  wretches  still 

owned,,  and  their  persons  sainted,  by  a  race  of  men  of 

the   same   stamp,   risen  up  in  their  stead,  the  sworn 

mortal  enemies  of   our  c\i\xic^*i    ^sA  ^^\.  {qt  whose 
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sake  some  projectors  amongst  us  have  been  turning 
every  stone  to  transform,  mangle,  and  degrade  its 
noble  constitution  to  the  homely  mechanic  model  of 
those  republican,  imperfect  churches  abroad;  which, 
instead  of  being  any  rule  or  pattern  to  us,  ought  in  all 
reason  to  receive  one  from  us.  Nay,  and  so  short- 
sighted are  some  in  their  politics,  as  not  to  discern,  all 
this  while,  that  it  is  not  the  service,  but  the  revenue 
of  our  church  which  is  struck  at;  and  not  any  pas- 
sages of  our  liturgy,  but  the  property  of  our  lands, 
whidi  these  reformers  would  have  altered. 

For  I  am  sure  no  other  alteration  will  satisfy  dis- 
senting consciences ;  no,  nor  this  neither,  very  long, 
without  an  utter  abolition  of  all  that  looks  like  order 
or  government  in  the  Church.  And  this  we  may  be 
sure  of,  if  we  do  but  consider  both  the  inveterate  malice 
of  the  Bomish  party,  which  sets  these  silly,  unthink- 
ing tools  awork,  and  withal  that  monstrous  principle, 
or  maxim,  which  those  who  divide  from  us  (at  least 
most  of  them)  roundly  profess,  avow,  and  govern  their 
consciences  by,  namely,  that  in  all  matters  that  con- 
cern religion  or  the  Church,  though  a  thing  or  action 
be  never  so  indifferent  or  lawful  in  itself,  yet  if  it  be 
commanded  or  enjoined  by  the  government,  either  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  it  becomes  ipsofactOy  by  being  so  com- 
uianded,  utterly  unlawful,  and  such  as  they  can  by  no 
means  with  good  conscience  comply  with. 

Which  one  detestable  tenet  or  proposition,  carrying 
in  it  the  very  quintessence  and  vital  spirit  of  all  non- 
conformity, absolutely  cashiers  and  cuts  off  all  church 
goy&nament  at  one  stroke;  and  \am^3as)\.  «v3lOcl«X!l\s^- 

X  6 
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Bolent,  audacious  defiance  of  Almighty  Gk)d,  under  the 
mask  of  conscience^  as  perhaps  none  in  former  agee, 
who  so  much  as  wore  the  name  of  Christians^  eyer 
arrived  to  or  made  profession  oL 

For^  to  resume  the  scriptures  afore  quoted  by  us; 
and  particularly  that  in  1  Pet  iL  13. :  ^^  Subout  your- 
selves to  every  onUnance  of  man,"  says  the  Spirit  of 
God,  speaking  by  that  Apostle.  ^^But,"  say  these  men, 
**  if  the  ordinance  of  man  enjoins  you  the  practice  of 
any  thing  with  reference  to  religion  or  the  Church 
(though  never  so  lawful  in  itself),  you  cannot  with  a 
good  conscience  submit  to  the  ordinance  of  man  in  that 
case.^'  That  is,  in  other  words,  God  says  they  must 
submit ;  and  tliey  say  they  must  not. 

Again,   in    the   forementioned   Heb.   xiiL  17.,  the 
Apostle  bids  them  (and,  in  them,  all  Christians  what- 
sover)  "  to  obey  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them," 
speaking  there  of  church   rulers;    for  he  tells  them, 
**  that  they  were  such  as  watched  for  their  souls."  "  But," 
says  the  separatist,  "if  those  who  have  the  rule  over  you 
should  command  you  any  thing  about  church  aflfairs, 
you  cannot,  you  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to  obey  themf 
forasmuch  as,  according  to  that  grand  principle  of  theirs, 
newly  specified   by  us,  every   such   command   makes 
obedience  to  a  thing,  otherwise  lawful,  to  become  un- 
lawful:   and  consequently,  upon  the  same    principle, 
rulers  must  not,  cannot  be  obeyed;   unless  we  could 
imagine  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  obedience  on 
the  one  side,  where  there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
command  on  the  other ;  which  would  make  pleasant 
eiehse  of  it,  indeed,  and  fit  iot  TvoTkfc  \$vsX  ^  ^^s»ienting 
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reason^  as  well  as  conscience^  to  assert.  For^  though 
these  men  have  given  the  world  too  many  terrible 
proofs,  of  their  own  example,  that  there  may  be  com- 
mands and  no  obedience;  yet  I  believe  it  will  put 
their  little  logic  hard  to  it,  to  prove  that  there  can  be 
any  obedience  where  there  is  no  command :  and  there- 
fore it  imanswerably  follows  that  the  abettors  of  the 
forementioned  principles  plead  conscience  in  a  direct 
and  barefaced  contradiction  to  God's  express  command. 

And  now,  I  beseech  you,  consider  with  yourselves, 
(for  it  is  no  slight  matter  that  I  am  treating  of) ;  I  say, 
consider  what  you  ought  to  judge  of  those  insolent, 
unaccountable  boasts  of  conscience,  which,  like  so 
many  fireballs  or  mouth-grenadoes  (as  I  may  so  term 
them)  are  every  day  thrown  at  our  church.  The 
Apostle  bids  us  ^*  prove  all  things ;"  and  will  you  then 
take  conscience  at  every  turn  upon  its  own  word, 
upon  the  forlorn  credit  of  every  bold  impostor  who 
pleads  it?  Will  you  sell  your  reason,  your  church, 
and  your  religion,  and  both  of  them  the  best  in  the 
world,  for  a  name ;  and  that  a  wrested,  abused,  mis- 
applied name  ?  Knaves,  when  they  design  some  more 
than  ordinary  villany,  never  fail  to  make  use  of  this 
plea ;  and  it  is,  because  they  always  find  fools  ready  to 
believe  it. 

But  you  will  say,  then,  *^  What  course  must  be  taken 
to  fence  against  this  imposture  ?  "  Why,  truly,  the  best 
that  I  know  of  I  have  told  you  before;  namely,  that 
whensoever  you  hear  any  of  these  sly,  sanctified  syco- 
phants, with  turned-up  eye  and  shrug  of  shoulder, 
pleading  conscience  for  or  against  an.7  XKw^  ot  ^-t^^r 
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tice^  you  would  forthwith  a«k  them^  what  word  of  Grod 
they  have  to  bottom  that  judgment  of  thdr  consci^ce 
upon?  forasmuch  as  conscience^  being  GtKl's  Tice- 
gerenty  was  never  commissioned  by  him  to  govern  us  in 
its  own  name^  but  must  still  have  some  divine  word 
or  law  to  support  and  warrant  it :  and  therefore  call 
for  such  a  word,  and  that  either  from  scripture  or  from 
manifest  imiversal  reason^  and  insist  upon  it,  so  as  not 
to  be  put  off  without  it.  And  if  they  can  produce  you 
no  such  thing  from  either  of  them  (as  they  never  can), 
then  rest  assured  that  they  are  arrant  cheats  and 
hypocrites,  and  that,  for  all  their  big  words,  the  con- 
science of  such  men  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  give 
them  any  true  confidence  towards  Grod,  that  it  cannot 
so  much  as  give  them  confidence  towards  a  wise  and 
good  man,  no,  nor  yet  towards  themselves,  who  are  far 
from  being  either. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  you  the  first  ground  upon 
which  the  testimony  of  conscience  (concerning  a  man's 
spiritual  estate)  comes  to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much 
to  be  relied  upon ;  to  wit,  the  high  office  which  it  holds 
as  the  vicegerent  of  God  himself  in  the  soul  of  man, 
together  with  the  two  grand  inferences  drawn  from 
thence :  the  first  of  them  showing  the  absurdity,  folly, 
and  impertinence  of  pretending  conscience  against  any 
thing,  when  there  is  no  law  of  God,  mediate  or  inune- 
diate,  against  it;  and  the  other  setting  forth  the  intoler- 
able blasphemy  and  impiety  of  pretending  conscience 
for  any  thing  which  the  known  law  of  Grod  is  directly 
8|gainst,  and  stands  in  open  defiance  of. 
Proceed  we  now  to  t\ie  eec^oiA  ^ravssA^^x^x&.^hich 
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conscienoe  deriveB  the  credit  of  its  testimonj'  in  judging* 
of  our  spiritual  estate,  and  that  consists  in  those  pro- 
perties and  qualities  which  so  peculiarly  fit  it  for  the 
discharge  of    its   forementioned   office  in  all   things 
relating  to  the  soul ;  and  these  are  three. 

First :  The  quickness  of  its  sight. 

Secondly :  The  tenderness  of  its  sense ;  and. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly :  Its  rigorous  and  impartial  way 
of  giving  sentence. 

Of  each  of  which  in  theb  order.  And,  first,  for  the 
extraordinary  quickness  and  sagacity  of  its  sight,  in 
spying  out  every  thing  which  can  any  way  concern  the 
estate  of  the  souL  As  the  voice  of  it  (I  show)  was  as 
loud  as  thunder,  so  the  sight  of  it  is  as  piercing  and 
quick  as  lightning.  It  presently  sees  the  guilt,  and 
looks  through  all  the  flaws  and  blemishes  of  a  sinful 
action ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  observes  the  candidness 
of  a  man's  very  principles,  the  sincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  the  whole  carriage  of  every  circumstance  in 
a  virtuous  performance.  So  strict  and  accurate  is  this 
spiritual  inquisition. 

Upon  which  accoimt  it  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  perfect  secrecy  to  encourage  a  rational  mind  to  the 
perpetration  of  any  base  action.  For  a  man  must  first 
^ctinguish  and  put  out  the  *^  great  light  within  him," 
his  conscience;  he  must  get  away  from  himself,  and 
shake  off  the  ^Hhousand  witnesses"  which  he  always 
carries  about  him,  before  he  can  be  alone.  And  where 
there  is  no  solitude,  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  secrecy.    • 

It  is  confessed,  indeed,  that  a  long  and  a  bold  course 
of  fiinnii^  may  (as  we  have  Bbo^u  ^^^\«st^  ^^c^ 
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much  dim  and  darken  the  discerning  faculty  of  con- 
Bcience.  For  so  the  Apostle  assures  us  it  did  with 
those  in  Kom.  L  21.  And  the  same,  no  doubt,  it 
does  every  day ;  but  still  so  as  to  leave  such  persons, 
both  then  and  now,  many  notable  lucid  intervals, 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  their  deviations  from 
reason  and  natural  religion,  and  thereby  to  render  them 
inexcusable ;  and  so,  in  a  word,  to  stop  their  mouths, 
though  not  save  their  souls.  In  short,  their  conscience 
was  not  stark  dead,  but  imder  a  kind  of  spiritual  apo- 
plexy, or  deliquium.  The  operation  was  hindered,  but 
the  faculty  not  destroyed.  And  now,  if  conscience  be 
naturally  thus  apprehensive  and  sagacious,  certainly 
this  ought  to  be  another  great  ground,  over  and  above 
its  bare  authority,  why  we  should  trust  and  rely]  upon 
the  reports  of  it.  For  knowledge  is  still  the  ground 
and  reason  of  trust;  and  so  much  as  any  one  has 
of  discernment,  so  far  he  is  secured  from  error  and 
deception,  and  for  that  cause  fit  to  be  confided  in.  No 
witness  so  much  to  be  credited  as  an  eye-witness.  And 
conscience  is  like  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  the  sun, 
always  open,  always  making  discoveries.  Justly,  there- 
fore, may  we  by  the  light  of  it  take  a  view  of  our 
condition. 

2.  Another  property  or  quality  of  conscience,  en- 
abling it  to  judge  so  truly  of  our  spiritual  estate,  is  the 
tenderness  of  its  sense.  For  as,  by  the  quickness  of 
its  sight,  it  directs  us  what  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  so,  by 
this  tenderness  of  its  sense,  its  excuses  or  accuses  us, 
as  we  have  done  or  not  done  according  to  those  direc- 
tions.    And  it  is  altoget\ie;x  aa  me,e,  ^"^^^^-aXfe^  ^sad  tender 
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in  feelingy  as  it  can  be  perspicacions  and  qnick  in 
sedng.  For  conscience,  you  know,  is  still  called  and 
accounted  the  eye  of  the  soul :  and  how  troublesome  is 
the  least  mote,  or  dust  fidling  into  the  eye  I  and  how 
quickly  does  it  weep  and  water  upon  the  least  grievance 
that  afflicts  it  I 

And  no  less  exact  is  the  sense  which  conscience,  pre- 
served in  its  native  purity,  has  of  the  least  sin.  For, 
as  great  sins  waste,  so  small  ones  are  enough  to  wound 
it ;  and  every  wound  (you  know)  is  painfiil,  till  it  festers 
beyond  recovery.  As  soon  as  ever  sin  gives  the  blow, 
conscience  is  the  first  thing  that  feels  the  smart.  No 
sooner  does  the  poisoned  arrow  enter,  but  that  b^ins 
to  bleed  inwardly.  Sin  and  sorrow,  the  venom  of  one 
imd  the  anguish  of  the  other,  being  things  inseparable. 

Conscience,  if  truly  tender,  never  complains  without 
a  cause;  though,  I  confess,  there  is  a  new-fashioned  sort 
of  tenderness  of  conscience  which  always  does  so.  But 
that  is  like  the  tenderness  of  a  bog  or  quagmire,  and  it 
IS  very  dangerous  coming  near  it,  for  fear  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  it.  For  when  conscience  has  once 
acquired  this  artificial  tenderness,  it  will  strangely  en- 
large or  contract  its  swallow  as  it  pleases ;  so  that  some- 
times a  camel  shall  slide  down  with  ease,  where  at  other 
times  even  a  gnat  may  chance  to  stick  by  the  way.  It 
is,  indeed,  such  a  kind  of  tenderness  as  makes  the  per- 
son who  has  it  generally  very  tender  of  obeying  the 
laws,  but  never  so  of  breaking  them.  And  therefoire, 
unce  it  is  commonly  at  such  variance  with  the  law,  I 
think  the  law  is  the  fittest  thing  to  deal  with  it. 
.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  man  deceive  Yaxaa^^  ^x 
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think  that  true  tenderness  of-  consdence  is  any  ihii^ 
else  but  an  awful  and  exact  sense  of  the  rule  which 
should  direct,  and  of  the  law  which  should  goyem  it 
And  while  it  steers  bj  tlus  compass,  and  is  sensible  of 
every  declination  from  it,  so  long  it  is  truly  and  |no« 
perly  tender,  and  fit  to  be  relied  upon,  whether  it  diecks 
or  approves  a  man  for  what  he  does.  For  firom  hence 
alone  springs  its  excusing  or  accusing  power;  all 
accusation,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  still  sup- 
posing and  being  founded  upon  some  law :  for  "  where 
there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transgression;"  and 
where  there  can  be  no  transgression,  I  am  sure  Ihere 
ought  to  be  no  accusation. 

And  here,  when  I  speak  of  law,  I  mean  both  the 
law  of  God  and  of  man  too.  For  where  the  matter  of 
a  law  is  a  thing  not  evil,  every  law  of  man  is  virtually, 
and  at  a  second  hand,  the  law  of  God  also.  Forasmuch 
as  it  binds  in  the  strength  of  the  divine  law,  command- 
ing obedience  to  every  ordinance  of  man ;  as  we  have 
already  shown.  And  therefore  all  tenderness  of  con- 
science against  such  laws  is  hypocrisy,  and  patronised 
by  none  but  men  of  design,  who  look  upon  it  as  the 
fittest  engine  to  get  into  power  by,  which,  by  the  way, 
when  they  are  once  possessed  of,  they  generally  manage 
with  as  little  tenderness  as  they  do  with  conscience: 
of  which  we  have  had  but  too  much  experience  already, 
and  it  would  be  but  ill  venturing  upon  more. 

In  a  word,  conscience  not  acting  by  and  under  a  law 
is  a  boundless,  daring,  and  pf  esumptuous  thing :  and 
for  any  one,  by  virtue  thereof,  to  challenge  to  himself 
a  privilege  of  doing  what  he  will,  and  of  being  un- 
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aooountable  for  what  he  does,  is,  in  all  reason,  too 
much  either  for  man  or  angel  to  pretend  to. 

3.  l^e  third  and  last  jNroperty  of  conscience  which 
I  shall  mention,  and  which  makes  the  verdict  of  it  so 
authentic,  is  its  great  and  rigorous  impartiality.  For^ 
as  its  wonderful  i^prehensiyeness  made  that  it  could 
not  easily  be  deceived,  so  this  makes  that  it  will  by  no 
means  deceive.  A  judge,  you  know,  may  be  skilful  in 
understanding  a  cause,  and  yet  partial  in  giving  sen- 
tence. But  it  is  much  otherwise  with  conscience ;  no 
artifice  can  induce  it  to  accuse  the  innocent,  or  to 
absolve  the  guilty.  No,  we  may  as  well  bribe  the  light 
and  the  day  to  represent  white  things  black,  or  black 
white. 

What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetoric,  or  riches, 
when  they  would  terrify,  dissuade,  or  buy  oflF  conscience 
from  pronouncing  sentence  according  to  the  merit  of  a 
man's  actions  ?  For  still  (as  we  have  shown)  conscience 
is  a  copy  of  the  divine  law;  and  though  judges  may 
be  bribed  or  frightened,  yet  law  cannot.  The  law  is 
impartial  and  inflexible ;  it  has  no  passions  or  aflections; 
and  consequently  never  accepts  persons,  nor  dispenses 
with  itself. 

For  let  the  most  potent  sinner  upon  earth  speak  out, 
and  tell  us  whether  he  can  command  down  the  cla- 
mours and  revilings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  impose 
silence  upon  that  bold  reprover.  He  may,  perhaps,  for 
a  while  put  on  a  high  and  a  big  look ;  but  can  he,  for 
aU  that,  look  conscience  out  of  countenance  ?  And  he 
may  also  dissemble  a  little  forced  jollity,  that  is,  he 
may  court  his  mistress,  and  quaff  his  cups,  and  perhaps 
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sprinkle  them  now  and  then  with  a  few  ^damm'es;" 
but  who,  in  the  mean  time,  besides  his  own  wretched 
miserable  self^  knows  of  those  secret  bitter  infosionB 
which  that  terrible  thing  called  conscience  makes  into 
all  his  draughts?  Believe  it,  most  of  the  appearing 
mirth  in  the  world  is  not  mirth  but  art  The  wounded 
spirit  is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise ;  and  still 
the  less  you  see  of  it  the  better  it  looks. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  the  virtuous  person, 
let  him  declare  freely  whether  ever  his  conscience 
checked  him  for  his  innocence,  or  upbraided  him  for 
an  action  of  duty.  Did  it  ever  bestow  any  of  its  hidden 
lashes  or  concealed  bites  on  a  mind  severely  pures, 
chaste,  and  religious  ? 

But  when  conscience  shall  complain,  cry  out,  and 
recoil,  let  a  man  descend  into  himself  with  too  just  a 
suspicion  that  all  is  not  right  within.  For  surely  that 
hue  and  cry  was  not  raised  upon  him  for  nothing.  The 
spoils  of  a  rifled  innocence  are  borne  away,  and  the 
man  has  stolen  something  from  his  own  soul,  for  which 
he  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  will  at  last  certainly  be 
overtook. 

Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  sentence  of  his 
conscience ;  for  he  may  be  sure  it  will  not  daub  nor 
flatter:  it  is  as  severe  as  law,  as  impartial  as  truth: 
it  will  neither  conceal  nor  pervert  what  it  knows. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  third  of  those  four 
particulars  at  first  proposed,  and  shown  whence  and 
upon  what  account  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  con- 
science (concerning  our  spiritual  estate)  comes  to  be 
so  authentic  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon ;  namelyj 
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for  that  it  is  fully  empowered  and  commissioned  to  this 
great  office  hj  Gx)d  himself;  and  withal,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely quicksighted  to  apprehend  and  discern ;  and, 
moreover,  very  tender  and  sensible  of  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  soul ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  most  exactly 
and  severely  impartial  in  judging  of  whatsoever  comes 
before  it:  every  one  of  which  qualifications  justly 
contributes  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  sentence 
which  shall  be  passed  by  it.  And  so  we  are  at  length 
arrived  at  the  fourth  and  last  thing  proposed  from  the 
words ;  which  was,  to  assign  some  particular  cases  or 
instances  in  which  this  confidence  towards  God,  sug- 
gested by  a  rightly-informed  conscience,  does  most 
eminently  show  and  exert  itself. 

I  shall  mention  three. 

1.  In  our  addresses  to  God  by  prayer.  When  a  man 
shall  presume  to  come  and  place  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  to  ask 
something  of  him,  while  his  conscience  is  all  the  while 
smiting  him  on  the  face,  and  telling  him  what  a  rebel 
and  traitor  he  is  to  the  Majesty  which  he  supplicates, 
surely  such  an  one  should  think  with  himself,  that  the 
God  whom  he  prays  to  is  greater  than  his  conscience, 
and  pierces  into  all  the  filth  and  baseness  of  his  heart 
with  a  much  clearer  and  more  severe  inspection.  And 
if  so,  will  he  not  likewise  resent  the  provocation  more 
deeply,  and  revenge  it  upon  him  more  terribly,  if  re- 
pentance does  not  divert  the  blow?  Every  such 
prayer  is  big  with  impiety  and  contradiction,  and 
makes  as  odious  a  noise  in  the  ears  of  God  as  the 
harangues  of  one  of  those  rebel  fasts  or  humiliations 
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in  the  year  Forty-one,  invoking  the  blesamgs  of 
Heaven  upon  such  actions  and  designs  as  nolhing  but 
hell  could  reward. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  qualifications  of  a  heart 
rightly  disposed  for  prayer  is  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence of  a  man's  fitness  for  that  duty.  In  Heb. 
X.  22.,  ^^  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  fuD 
assurance  of  faith,"  says  the  Apostle.  But  whence 
must  this  assurance  spring  ?  Why,  we  are  told  in  the 
very  next  words  of  the  same  verse:  "Having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience:"  otherwue 
the  voice  of  an  impure  conscience  will  cry  much  lender 
than  our  prayers,  and  speak  more  effectually  against  tob, 
than  these  can  intercede  for  us. 

And  now,  if  prayer  be  the  great  conduit  of  mercy, 
by  which  the  blessings  of  Heaven  are  derived  upon  the 
creature,  and  the  noble  instrument  of  converse  between 
God  and  the  soul ;  then  surely  that  which  renders  it 
ineffectual  and  loathsome  to  God  must  needs  be  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  destructive  consequence  to  man- 
kind imaginable ;  and  consequently  to  be  removed  with 
all  that  earnestness  and  concern  with  which  a  man 
would  rid  himself  of  a  plague  or  a  mortal  infection. 
For  it  taints  and  pollutes  every  prayer;  it  turns  an 
oblation  into  an  afiront,  and  the  odours  of  a  sacrifice 
into  the  exhalations  of  a  carcass ;  and,  in  a  word, 
makes  the  heavens  over  us  brass,  denying  all  pas- 
sage either  to  descending  mercies  or  ascending  pe- 
titions. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  when  a  man's  breast  is  clear, 
and  the  same  heart  which  indites  does  also  encourage 
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liis  prayer,  when  his  innocence  pushes  on  the  att< 

joe,  ifi^  *-^  jjjj  vouches  the  success ;  such  an  one  goes  bole 

tk/Ds  ana  u-?-.-  ^  throne  of  grace,  and  his  boldness  is  not  gi 

.  than  his  welcome.     God  recognises  the  voice  c 

«cumr  i-i»^   "'^  Q^^ Spirit  interceding  within  him ;  and  his  praye] 

■I   T-^^Jb^ 

pnjer  *■'     ^/  .  not  only  followed,  but  even  prevented,  with  an  an 

mese  I"'  ''^  -*; '  2.  A  second  instance  in  which  this  confidenc 

near  ffi'-^  *  •  ^^  wards  God  does  so  remarkably  show  itself  is  a 

av j  ^  -^i"'-^^  ^  _,  time  of  some  notable  trial  or  sharp  affliction.     W 

riiur''    *  '^•^"  '  p^  DMm'a  friends  shall  desert  him,  his  relations  disowi 

I,,,  jonif  ^^^'  .  and  all  dependencies  fail  him,  and,  in  a  word,  the 

^  jjvil    ^■'•'^      .  world  frown  upon  him,  certainly  it  will  then  be  of 

^usc'k'^^^     '^'^^  nwment  to  have  a  friend  in  the  court  of  consc 

^^t  uii-rt  i3^^^'  which  shall  (as  it  were)  buoy  up  his  sinking  spirit 

f^jfiif.            .^  speak  greater  things  for  him  than  all  these  toj 

,  the  f^^  '^*'.'^  ®*^  declaim  against  him. 

f  H^^'"^^  ^      V'  ^^^  ^*  ^s  °^^s*  certain  that  no  height   of  1 

jitruDi^"^  "^  ^^ .  "^^^  aflSuence  of  fortune  can  keep  a  man  from 

iurel^^'^^     .  nuaerable,  nor  indeed  contemptible,  when  an  ei 

xn  (j'*l  ^"'^  "^..;  ^^ence  shall  fly  at  him  and  take  him  by  the  t 

j^cti^'C  i"0^1'*^>  80  it  is  also  as  certain  that  no  temporal  adversiti 

auently^'^'^*^  I  cutoff  those  inward,  secret,  invisible  supplies  oi 

>oDcem  ^'^^\'^-  ^^^  which  conscience  shall  pour  in  upon   disi 

^.P  cr  a  ^^"i  umocence,  in  spite  and  in  defiance  of  all  work 

«'  pra^^f'  ^  ,  knities. 

,  a'.  oJ<'i^     .  Naturalists  observe,  that  when  the  frost  seize 

rtar?;  *^.    t  ^"^®*  "^^y  ^^®  O'Jy  the  slighter  and  more  w 

bra^'''  *"^'  '^*^  ^^  ^^  *^*  ^®  subject  to  be  congealed ;  b 

,je.^  or  ^'  *l^ere  is  a  mighty  spirit,  which  can  retreat  intc 

^  and  there,  within  its  own  compass,  lie  secure  fr< 

« tof^''  "^  fireezingr  impression  of  tlie  e\eimeiTL\.  tw3l\A  ^ 
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And  just  80  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  while  a  good 
conscience  makes  it  firm  and  impenetrable :  and  out- 
ward affliction  can  no  more  benumb  or  quell  it,  than  a 
blast  of  wind  can  freeze  up  the  blood  in  a  man's  y&bs, 
or  a  little  shower  of  rain  soak  into  his  heart,  and  there 
quench  the  principle  of  life  itself. 

Take  the  two  greatest  instances  of  misery  which,  I 
think,  are  incident  to  human  nature ;  to  wit,  poverty 
and  shame;  and  I  dare  oppose  conscience  to  them  both 

And,  first,  for  poverty.  Suppose  a  man  stripped  of  . 
all,  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  and  perhaps  out  of 
his  country  too;  (which,  having  within  our  memory 
happened  to  so  many,  may  too  easily  (God  knows)  be 
supposed  again;)  yet,  if  his  conscience  shall  tell  him 
that  it  was  not  for  any  failure  in  his  own  duty,  but 
from  the  success  of  another's  villany,  that  all  this  befd 
him ;  —  why  then  his  banishment  becomes  his  prefer- 
ment, his  rags  his  trophies,  his  nakedness  his  ornament ; 
and  so  long  as  his  innocence  is  his  repast,  he  feasts  and 
banquets  upon  bread  and  water ;  he  has  disarmed  his 
afflictions,  unstrung  his  miseries  ;  and  though  he  has 
not  the  proper  happiness  of  the  world,  yet  he  has  the 
greatest  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  it. 

And  for  this  we  might  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
those  great  and  good  men  who,  in  the  late  times  of  re- 
bellion and  confusion,  were  forced  into  foreign  countries 
for  their  unshaken  firmness  and  fidelity  to  the  oppressed 
cause  of  majesty  and  religion,  whether  their  conscience 
did  not,  like  a  Fidus  Achates,  still  bear  them  company, 
stick  close  to  them,  and  suggest  comfort,  even  when 
the  causes  of  comfort  were  invisible ;  and,  in  a  word, 
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Tcrify  that  great  saymg  of  the  Apostle  In  their 
mouths,  "We  have  nothing,  and  yet  we  possess  all 
things." 

For  it  is  not  barely  a  man's  abrid]gment  in  his  ex« 
temal  accommodations  which  makes  him  miserable; 
but  when  his  conscience  shall  hit  him  in  the  teeth,  and 
tell  him  that  it  was  his  sin  and  his  folly  which  brought 
him  under  these  abridgments ;  that  his  present  scanty 
meals  are  but  the  natural  effects  of  his  former  over  full 
ones;  that  it  was  his  tailor  and  his  cook,  his  fine 
iashions  and  his  French  ragouts,  which  sequestered 
him ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  came  by  his  poverty  as 
cdnfully  as  some  usually  do  by  their  riches ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  Providence  treats  him  with  all  these 
severities,  not  by  way  of  trial,  but  by  way  of  punish- 
ment and  revenge.  The  mind,  surely,  of  itself  can 
feel  none  of  the  burnings  of  a  fever ;  but  if  my  fever 
be  occasioned  by  a  surfeit,  and  that  surfeit  caused  by 
my  sin,  it  is  that  which  adds  fuel  to  the  fiery  disease 
and  rage  to  the  distemper. 

2.  Let  us  consider  also  the  case  of  calumny  and  dis- 
grace. Doubtless  the  sting  of  every  reproachful  speech 
is  the  truth  of  it ;  and  to  be  conscious  is  that  which 
gives  an  edge  and  keenness  to  the  invective.  Other- 
wise, when  conscience  shall  plead  "not  guilty"  to  the 
charge,  a  man  entertains  it  not  as  an  indictment,  but  as 
a  libeL  He  hears  all  such  calumnies  with  a  generous 
unooncemment,  and  receiving  them  at  one  car  gives 
them  a  free  and  easy  passage  through  the  otber :  they 
fall  upon  him  like  rain  or  hail  upon  an  oiled  garment ; 
they  may  make  a  noise  indeed,  but  can  find  no  entrance. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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The  very  whispers  of  an  acquittiiig  oonscicfiice  iriU 
drown  the  Toice  of  the  loudest  slander* 

What  a  long  charge  of  hypocrisy,  and  many  other 
base  things,  did  Job's  friends  draw  up  agionst  him  I 
But  he  regarded  it  no  more  than  thq  diinghill.wjudi  he 
sat  upon,  while  his  conscience  enabled  him^to  vugp^ 
even  to  God  himself;  and,  in  spite  of  calupmj^  to  assert 
and  hold  fast  his  integrity. 

And  did  not  Joseph  lie  imder  as  black  an  infamy  as 
the  charge  of  the  highest  ingratitude  and  the  lewdest 
yillany  could  fasten  upon  him?  Yet  his  conscience 
raised  him  so  much  above  it,  that  he  scorned  so  much 
as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recriminate  the  strumpet  by  a 
true  narrative  of  the  matter.  For  we  read  nothing  of 
that  in  the  whole  story ;  such  confidence,  such  great- 
ness of  spirit,  does  a  clear  conscience  give  a  man; 
always  making  him  more  solicitous  to  preserve  his  in- 
nocence, than  concerned  to  prove  it.  And  so  we  come 
now  to  the 

Third  and  last  instance^  in  which,  above  all  others, 
this  confidence  towards  God  does  most  eminently  show 
and  exert  itself;  and  that  is  at  the  time  of  death :  which 
surely  gives  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying  both  the 
strength  and  worth  of  every  principle.  When. a  man 
shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage  of  this  world,  to 
put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  last  accounts 
to  God,  at  which  sad  time  his  memory  shall  serve  him 
for  little  else  but  to  terrify  him  with  a  sprightf ul  review 
of  his  past  life  and  his  former  extravagancies,  stripped 
of  all  their  pleasure,  but  retaining  their  guilt;  what 
is  it  then  that  can  promise  him  a  fair  passage  into  the 
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oilier- TTCtti^  or  a  comfortable  appearaooe  before  bis- 
dreadful:  judge^'  wben  he  is  there?  Not  all  the  friiands 
and  mtereflrti^. all  the  riches  and  hcttiours  under  heaveii;^ 
caiiispeaU:sa:nmch'as  a-woid!  for^  Hiti^  or  one  ify)rd  of- 
comfort  to  him,  in  that  condition;  thejAmfty  possibly 
reproach,  but  they-  cannot' relieve  him; 

No^at  tlw-^disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy  tempter 
shall  be  more  than  usually  opt  to  ver  and  ttt>able'him^• 
aIId.tbe  pains-  of:  a  dying  body  to  Mnd^r  and  discom- 
poae^him^.and'the  settlement  of  yrortdly  affairs  to  dis- 
turb' and  confound  him,  and,  in»  a'  word;  aU  things^' 
conspire  to  make  his  sick  bed  grievous  and  unea^-J 
nothing  can  then  stand  up  against  all  these  ruins, 
and  speak  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  con- 
science. 

And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts 
of  heaven  descend  upon  his  weary  head,  like  a  refresh- 
ing dew  or  shower  upon  a  parched  ground.  It  shall 
give  him  some  lively  earnests  and  secret  anticipations 
of  his  approaching  joy.  It  shall  bid  his  soul  go  out  of 
the  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head  with  con- 
fidence, before  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the  comfort 
which  it  conveys  at  this  season  is  something  bigger 
than  the  capacities  of  mortality;  mighty  and  un- 
speakable ;  and  not  to  be  imderstood  till  it  comes  to  be 
felt. 

And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleasures,  and 
trash,  and  trifles  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart 
of  man,  and  pursue  the  greatest  rigours  of  piety  and 
austerities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchase  to  himself  such  a 
conscience,  as,  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  all  the  friend- 

Y  2 
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ships  of  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  anf  ihe  wbole 
creation  tarn  its  back  upon  him,  shall  disomss  his  soul, 
and  close  his  eyes  with  that  blessed  sentence,  '^  Well: 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord," 

For  he  whose  conscience  enables  him  to  look  God  in: 
the  face  with  confidence  here,  shall  be  sure  to  see  bis 
face  also  with  comfort  hereafter. 

Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  to  lis  all :  to  whom 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  piaise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  eyer- 
more.     Amen, 
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^^^\  THE  WORSHIPPER'S  SACRIFICE. 

L^Ulii  CANTHONY  FARINDON,  B.D.] 


jgtfcjl?  MiCAH,  yi.  6.  8. 

*^^"^  I     Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  i 
before  the  high  God  f     Shall  I  come  before  hit 
"  burnt-offerings  f  &c. 

He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thecy  but  to  do  justly y  i 
mercy y  and  to  walk  humbly  unth  thy  God  f 

Thebe  be  many  who  say,  "Who  will  show  u 
good?"  saith  the  prophet  David,  Ps.  iv.  6.  Foi 
is  that  which  men  naturally  desire ;  and  here  th 
phet  Micah  hath  fitted  an  answer  to  this  question 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good."  And 
discovery  of  this  good,  he  useth  the  same  method 
the  philosopher  doth  in  the  description  of  his 
happiness;  first  shows  us  what  it  is  not,  anc 
what  it  is :  and  as  the  philosopher  shuts  out  h 
and  riches,  and  pleasure,  as  being  so  little  nee 
that  we  may  be  happy  without  them ;  so  doth  th 
phet,  in  the  verses  going  before  my  text,  in  a  r 
reject  and  cast  by  burnt-offeimgjft,  oxA  ^  ^^  ' 
ml  and  tTpIcal  part  of  Moae^'  ^3a.^  %  ^  "^^"^ 
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huaj,  expencdye^  and  sacrificing  religion^  as  no  irbit 
essential  to  that  good^  which  he  here  fixetih  up,  as  npon 
a  pillar^  for  all  eyes  to  look  upon ;  as  b^ng  of  no  great 
alliance  or  neonnessy  nor  'fit  tto  isanopifforBte  -itself  wiA 
that  piety  which  must  commend  us  to  Grod ;  and,  as  a 
true  prophet,  he  doth  not  only  discover  to  the  Jews  the 
common  error  of  their  lives,  but  shows  them  yet  a  more 
excellent  way,  first  asking  the  question,  '^  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams?" — whether  sacri- 
fice be  that  part  of  religion  with  which  we  may  appear 
And  bow  before  our  ^God,  and  be  accepted  ?  and  .then  in 
his  answer,  in  the  words  of  my  text,  quite  <excluding  it, 
as  not  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to  that  which 
jis  indeed  religion.* 

And  here  the  question,  "  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased 

with  sacrifice  ?  ^  adds  emphasis  and  energy,  and  makes  the 

denial  more  strong,  and  the  conclusion  in  the  text  more 

positive  and  binding  than  if  it  had  been  in  plain  tawBy 

and  formally  denied :   then  this  good  had  been  showed 

naked  and  alone,  and  not  brought  in  with  the  spoils  of 

that  hypocrisy  which  supplants  and  overthrows  it,  and 

usurps  both  its  place  and  name :  ^^  Shall  I  come  heiixre 

him  with  bumt-ofierings?"  is,  in  efiect,  I  must  not  do  it 

That  which  is  good,  that  which  is  religion,  hath  so  little 

relation  to  it,  that  it  ean  subsist  without  it,  and  most 

times  hath  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  it.     It  was  in 

the  world  before  any  command  came  forth  £oar  sacrifice, 

and  it  is  now  most  glorious  when  every  altar  is  thrown 

down,  and  hath  the  sweetest  savour  now  there  is  no 

*  "  Non  satis  est  reprehendisse  i^eccviUssL  in.  xtacL  dia«B»&  x«s»x  xUm.** 
Cb^mel  de  Be  Rutt.  L  11.  e.  1. 
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dflier  smolce.  The  question  pats  it  out  of  all  question, 
Aat  this  'good  is  best  without  it.  "  What  will'the  Lord 
do  to  the  hnsbknchneh  that  killed  the  heir?"  Matt,  xjd, 
41.  Our  Saviour  puts  it  up  by  way  of  question ;  and 
you  Kfiow  how  terrible  the  answer.  What  wiU  he  do  ? 
What  Vill  he  not  do  ?  "  He  will  miserably  destroy 
Aoiae  husbandmeiL''  '^  Is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray 
uncovered ?  Judge  in  yourselves* : "  you  cannot  say  it 
KB  comely.  As  the  Athenians  used  to  ask  the  guilty 
person  who  was  arraigned  before  them,  and  by  sufficient 
cfvidence  convict  of  the  crime,  "  Are  you  not  worthy 
of  death?"  that  they  might  first  give  sentence  against 
tiiemselves,  and  acknowledge  the  sentence  to  be  jtist 
which  was  to  pass  upon  them ;  so  doth  the  prophet  here 
adc  the  sacriificing  Jews,  who  so  doted  on  outward 
ceremony  tfeit  they  scarce  cast  an  eye  or  look  towards 
tliat  which  was  'truly  the  service  of  God,  as  if  there 
were  no  more  required  at  their  hands  than  that  which 
Was  to  be  done  at  the  altar,  "  Shall  you  bring  burnt- 
offerings ;  shall  you  offer  up  your  first-bom,  the  fruit  of 
your  body,  for  the  sin  of  the  soul  ?"  Yourselves  shall 
be  witnesses  against  yourselves,  and  out  of  yom*  own 
mouth  shall  you  be  condemned.  O  ye  hypocrites !  you 
cannot  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think,  nor  so  bold  as  to 
profess,  that  this  is  the  true  service  of  God.  I  re- 
member Gt^oty  Naziahzen  calls  man  irvevfiaTCKOv 
arfoKfia  (and  we  may  call  this  good  in  the  text  so),  a 
spiritual  heavenly  statue ;  and  as  the  statuary  by  his 
art  and  With  his  chisel  doth  work  off  all  that  is  unne- 
cessary and  superfluous,  and  having  finished  and  made 

»  1  Cor.  11.  13. 
T   4 
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it  complete  in  every  part,  fixeth  it,  ^  the  lively  repre- 
tsentation  of  some  god  or  goddess,  or  heroic  person, 
whose  memory  he  would  perpetuate  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  look  upon  it ;  so  doth  the  prophet 
Micah  here,  being  to  delineate  and  express  the  true 
servant  of  God  in  his  full  and  perfect  proportion ;  first, 
out  of  the  lump  and  mass  which  made  up  the  body  of 
the  Jews'  religion,  strikes  oflF  that  which  was  least  ne- 
cessary and  most  abused ;  all  that  formality  and  out* 
ward  ceremony  in  which  they  most  pleased  themselves. 
*^  Burnt-offerings,"  and  *^  calves  of  a  year  old,"  these 
he  lays  aside,  as  that  which  may  be  best  spared,  as  that 
which  God  did  not  require  for  itself,  or  for  any  good 
there  was  naturally  in  it ;  and  then  draws  him  out  in 
every  part,  in  those  parts  which  do  indeed  make  him 
up  in  that  perfection  in  which  he  may  shine  as  a  great 
example  of  eternal  happiness.  "  Wherewith  shalt  thou 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  thyself  before  the  high 
God  ?"  Not  with  burnt-offerings ;  those  he  puts  by,  as 
no  essential  materials,  as  the  scurf  and  least  consider? 
able  part  of  religion ;  ^t  with  thy  heart,  and  with  thy 
will  and  affections;  with  a  just,  and  merciful,  and 
broken  heart :  with  these  thou  shalt  walk  with  him,  or 
before  him,  even  with  justice,  and  mercy,  and  humility, 
with  those  graces  which  will  make  thee  like  unto  him, 
and  transform  thee  into  the  image  of  God,  and  set  thee 
up  as  a  fair  statue  and  representation  of  thy  Maker. 

^^  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  maii,  ^laai  is  gpod,"  &c 
Ory  if  you  please,  you  may  c^ue-evs^  ol  \xwfc  ^^M 

nd  that  which  is  good,  as  oi  a  txee  ol  m^WV^^^s. 

e    midst  of   Paradise,  m  t\ve  m.^^^  -^  ^^-  ^^-^^ 
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spreading  as  it  were  its  branches,  whereof  these  three 
in  the  text  are  the  fsdrest.     1.  Justice  and  uprightness 
of  conversation ;  a  straight  and  even  branch,  bearing 
io  frtdt  but  its  own.     2.  Mercy  and  liberality ;  yield- 
ing much  fruit  to  those  weary  and  faint  souls  who 
gather  it,  and  are  refreshed  under  the  shadow  of  it. 
And,  3.  Humility,  a  branch  well  laden,  full,  and  hang- 
ing down  the  head. 

More  plainly,  and  for  our  better  proceeding,  thus : 
He  taketh  away  the  one,  that  he  may  establish  the 
other.  He  taketh  away  ceremony  and  sacrifice,  that  he 
may  set  up  true  piety,  and  that  which  is  religion  in- 
deed, which  here  is  first  termed  that  which  is  good  in 
itself  and  for  itself,  which  sacrifices  and  all  other  cere- 
monious parts  of  God  worship  were  not.  Secondly, 
manifested,  and  pointed  out  to,  as  with  a  finger.  Indicavit 
tSn;  Grod,  by  his  prophet,  hath  showed  it.  Thirdly, 
published  arid  promulged  as  a  law :  "  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee?"  And,  lastly,  charactered  and 
drawn  out  in  its  principal  parts :  1.  Justice  and  ho-- 
nesty.  2.  Mercy  and  liberality.  3.  Humility  and  sin- 
cerity of  mind ;  which  is  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the 
rest,  and  commends  them ;  makes  our  justice  and  mercy 
shine  in  the  full  beauty  of  holiness,  when  we  are  this, 
and  do  this,  as  with  or  before  the  Lord.  "  He  hath 
ahowed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,"  &c. 

These  be  the  particulars :  we  begin  with  the  first, 
that  piety  and  true  religion  is  here  termed  good,  in 
itself  and  for  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Law. 

And^  first,  the  sacrifices  and  ceremomou^^  \i«x\.  <iS. 
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God's  worship  were  good,  bat  ex  imHMo,  because  God 
for  some  reascm  was  pleased  to  institute  and  ordam 
them ;  otherwise,  Ui  themselves,  they  were  neither  good 
nor  eviL  They  were,  before  they  were  enjoined;  and 
men  offered  them  up,  not  in  reference  to  any  conupaod, 
but  out  of  a  voluntary  ^eal  and  affection  to  the  honour 
of  God,  which  they  eiq>re8sed  and  showed  forth  in  thU 
especial  act,  in  devoting  that  unto  him  which  was  with 
them  of  highest  esteem,  as  more  due  to  the  giver  of  all 
tlungs  than  to  them  for  whose  use  they  were  given.' 
God  did  not  conunand,  but  did  accept  tiiem  for  the  zeal 
and  affection  of  them  who  offered  them  up ;  and  he  tdb 
them  so  himuidf :  "  I  mpske  not  to  your  fatiiers,  nor 
commanded  them,  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  IJgypt,  concerning  bumt^ofierings  or 
sacrifice ;  but  this  thing  I  e<»nmanded  them,  sayings 
Obey  my  voice."  Jer.  vii.  22,  23. 

Secondly :  when  they  were  commanded,  they  weie 
conmianded,  not  for  any  real  goodness  there  was  nt- 
turally  in  them,  (for  what  are  blood  and  smoke  to  the 
God  of  spirits?)  but  brought  in  for  that  good  effiset 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  could  work  out  of  theB» 
which  had  nothing  of  good  in  them,,  nor  which  mi^ 
conamend  themi,  but  the  end  for  whidi  th^  were  o^ 
dained.  And  therefore  he  commanded  them,  not  n 
desirable  in  themselves,  but  by  way  of  condescensioi^ 
submitting  himsdf,  as  it  were,  to  the  present  infinnitj 
and  condition  of  the  Jews,   who  were  so  strong 

d  laterrog.  83^ 
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afiected  to  this  kind  of  worship;  papulum  pranum 
idolalatruBf  gnsmodi  qfficiis  religumi  siub  voltdt  astrinffere, 
Adih  Terttdlian* ;  Gtod  put  this  command  as  it  were  a 
bridle  into  their  mouths,  who  were  too  prone  to  run  out 
bi^oiid  tiiieir  litnits ;  and  that  they  might  not  offer  unto 
idolB^  he  confines  and  ties  them  up  to  do  it  to  him 
fllbil^ 

And  so  they  were  good  but  ex  comparatione,  but  by 
being  compared  with  something  that  was  worse.  If 
they  will  sacrifice,  it  is  better  they  sacrifice  to  God 
than  to  devils ;  better  do  this  than  worse ;  better  do 
tiiat  which,  had  it  not  been  commanded,  had  been  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil,  than  that  which  is  absolutely  evil ; 
better  do  that  which  God  can  bear  with  than  that  which 
he  hates ;  better  they  should  be  under  the  restraint  and 
managiiig  of  an  indulgent  hand,  than  that  they  should 
run  into  those  abominations  which  a  father  cannot 
pardon,  and  which  will  make  a  loving  and  tender  God 
a  consuming  fire.  Thus  they  are  good  being  compared 
^th  something  that  is  worse ;  and  being  put  into  the 
cfcales  together,  are  valuable  because  they  outweigh 
t&em :  Et  quale  est  bonum,  quod  mdli  comparatio  com"* 
ntendat  f  saith  Tertullian ;  what  good  is  that  which  were 
not  so  if  the  evil  which  it  shuts  out,  and  with  which  it 
is  compared,  did  not  conunend  it  ? 
t  3.  That  which  is  good  in  itself  and  its  own  nature 
is  always  so :  piety  and  true  religion  is  older  than  the 
world,  for  it  is  a  part  and  beam  of  that  wisdom  which 
was  with  God  from  everlasting,  and  it  shines  forth 
from  on^'  end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  hath  the  same 

*  Tertiill.  adv.  Matcioh.  \.  ^. 
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splendour  and  brightness,  when  the  faahion  of  the  woild 
changeth  eyeiy  day ;  and  binds  alike  all  the  men  in  the 
world,  and  ends  not  but  with  it ;  and  in  its  effects  con- 
tinues when  that  shall  be  dissolved,  even,  to  all  eternity: 
as  it  was  breathed  from  God,  and  flows  from  his  eternal 
law,  so  it  is  always  the  same,  and  remains  the  same 
till  it  end  in  glory.  For  this  there  is  no  consummatum 
esty  there  is  no  end  The  vail  of  the  Temple  is  rent  in 
twain,  the  Temple  itself  is  buried  in  ruin,  and  not  a 
stone  left  upon  a  stone ;  every  altar  is  thrown  down, 
the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  abolished ;  but  quicqmd 
condidit  virtwsy  ccelum  est,  that  which  is  truly  good  is  as 
lasting  as  the  heavens:  heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  not  one  tittle  of  this  good  shall  fall  to  the 
ground. 

4.  These  ceremonies  were  confined  to  time  and  place. 
"You  observe  days  and  months,"  saith  the  Apostle 
(GaL  iv.) ;  yea,  and  you  observe  places  too :  you  say, 
"that  Jerusalem  is  the  place,"  saith  the  woman  of 
Samaria  to  our  Saviour  (John,  iv.) ;  but  that  which  is 
truly  good,  and  in  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  time  and 
place  have  no  power  or  influence  on  it,  either  to  shrink 
it  up  and  contract  it,  or  to  bound  or  circumscribe  it, 
or  to  put  a  period  to  it  and  cut  it  offl  It  is  never  out 
of  season,  never  out  of  its  place.  Every  day  is  the 
good  man's  holiday,  and  his  sacrifice  may  be  oflfered  up 
s^t  any  time ;  it  stays  not  for  the  new  moon  or  sabbath- 
day,  but  is  res  omnium  horarum^  may  show  and  display 
itself  at  any  day,  in  every  hour  of  that  day,  and  every 
minute  of  that  hour.  Every  day,  every  hour,  every 
minute  is  the  good  man^&  ^\)\)2i\k^\i<ix^<&t.     And  as  it 
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is  not  tied  to  time^  no  more  is  it  to  place.  ^^  All  the 
ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  the  Lord,"  saith  the 
Psalmist ;  and  this  ^^good"  in  the  text  may  be  set  up 
in  any  part  of  it.  The  church  is  the  place,  and  the 
market  is  the  place,  and  the  prison  may  be  the  jdace, 
JPietcLS  in  plateis  sibi  secretum  facit;  religion  may  build 
itself  an  oratory,  a  chapel,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets, 
nay,  in  a  stew,  in  Sodom  itself  (for  there  Lot  was) ; 
and  it  is  the  greatest  commendation  to  be  good  amongst 
the  worst. 

Last  of  all :  this  ceremonious  part  of  religion  was 
many  times  omitted,  many  times  dispensed  with ;  but 
this  "good"  which  is  here  shown  admits  no  dispensation. 
Circumcision  was  dispensed  with ;  sacrifice  was  dis- 
pensed with ;  the  sabbath  was  dispensed  with ;  but  the 
true  service  of  God  was  ever  in  force.  Who  ever  was 
dispensed  'with  in  a  moral  and  positive  law  ?  Who  ever 
had  this  indulgence  granted  him  to  defraud  or  oppress 
his  brother,  to  be  cruel  and  unmerciful  to  him,  or  to 
walk  contrary  to  his  God?  Who  ever  was  unjust  on 
earth  by  a  grant  and  prerogative  from  heaven  ?  Aliud 
sunt  imagines^  aliud  definitiones ;  imagines  prophetanty 
dejinitiones  guhemanty  saith  Tertullian.*  Our  lives  are 
not  regulated  by  ceremonies,  which  pass  away  as  a. 
shadow,  but  by  that  law  of  God  which  is  indispensable: 
God  himself  hath  dispensed  with  the  one,  but  never 
with  the  other.  When  sacrifices  were  omitted,  and  the 
sabbath  for  some  reasons  was  not  observed,  God  com- 
plained not ;  we  find  that  in  a  manner  he  doth  disclaim 
sacrifice,  as  in  this  place,  and  in  the  Ist  of  Isaiah,  and 

^  Tertull.  de  Moaogamia,  c.  6. 
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in  the  50th  Psidm ;  but  where  doth  he  hold  a  con- 
trovenly  with  his  people  for  omitting  it?  What  cere- 
mony was  there>  ahnost,  which  was  not  at  soitie  time 
and  upon  some  just  occasion  neglected  ?  How  many 
Easters^  how  many  jubilees  do  we  read  of?  But  that 
''good"  which  is  the  rule  of  life  is  indispensable;  no 
occasion  must  withdraw  us^  no  place  can  bind  us^  no 
time  hinder  us^  no  necessity  force  us  from  it,  because 
it  requires  no  more  than  our  will,  which  is  the  same  in 
every  place  and  at  every  time,  and  is  imputed  to  us  as 
the  deed  itself,  when  we  cannot  do  it,  when  we  have 
&ot  that  power  which  will  rea^^h  so  far  as  to  bring  it 
into  act.  That  which  is  good  in  itself  %  *rrayrl,  teal  iriv- 
TOTi  Aaavttof  t)(ii,  is  so  to  every  man  and  at  aQ  times, 
and  in  every  place ;  is  like  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain 
and  author  of  it,  **  is  so  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  the 
same  for  ever." 

This  "good,"  then,  in  the  text,  may  subsist  in  its  full 

beauty  tod  perfection  though  no  altar  smoke;  but  a 

hecatomb,  all  the  beasts  in  the  forest  offered  up,  "  ten 

thoiteand  rivers  of  oil,"  will  not  make  up  a  just  and 

mei^iftd  tnan.     For  it  itas  observed  even  by  some  of 

the  Jews  themselves,  that  the  greatest  sacrificers  were 

most  cdriimonly  the  greatest  sinners,  who,  conversing 

00  tmiitoh  with  shadows,  and  lost  in  the  admiration  of 

theift,  had  no  thought  left  empty  enough  to  entertaJn 

the  more  substantial  and  harder  parts  of  the  law ;  were 

06  busy  on  the  one,  that  they  cast  no  look  on  the  other; 

bttt  in  the  strengtli  of  tlieVt  ««^Aft.cfe,  «»Sl  ^>k\s§i  ^Tsjsdt 

yf  this  their  formal  v^ordoip,  N^a\fc^  ci«t€i^»«c^  ^^^  ^ 
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licatety  orer  them,  eyen  to  that  which  they  forbade ;  00 
tiiat  to  say,  ''He  is  a  true  leraelite,  because  he  is  £requent 
at  the  altar,"  is  no  better  an  argument  than  that  whieh 
the  Stoic  so  much  deride8%  ''  He  hath  a  long  doak  and 
beaid,  therefore  he  is  a  great  philosopher : "  for  neither 
is  sacrifice  the  ^Xi;,  the  matter  and  budness  of  the 
Israelite,  to  which  his  profession  binds  him,  but  justice 
and  mercy ;  nor  a  grave  outside  of  a  philosopher,  but 
reason  and  the  end :  ro  riXof,  as  the  Stoic  calls  it,  of 
the  Israelite,  ''is  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy  ;**  as  the 
philosopher's  is  in  all  his  actions  to  make  reason  his  rule* 
Cast  but  your  eye  back  upon  some  former  passages  in 
this  prophecy,  and  you  shall  find  that  these  sacrificers 
were  idolaters  (dxap.  L):  that  they  were  oppressors 
(chap*  iL) :  that  in  the  night  they  did  "  study  iniquity," 
and  in  llie  morning  "  practise  it : "  that  they  did  "  covet 
fields,  and  take  them  by  violence;  oppress  a  man  and  his 
house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage"  (ver.  1,  2.):  that 
they  were  cruel  and  bloody-minded :  that  they  did  "eat 
the  fiesh  of  the  people,  and  flay  their  skins  from  off 
them"  (iiL  5.).  That  they  were  imjust,  and  ignorant, 
and  ungrateful,  in  this  chapter;  all  which  they  did  bear 
with  ease,  when  they  led  tibeir  sacrifice  to  the  altar,. 
axkd  there  laid  than  to  vanish  away  with  that  smdke. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  observe  how  soon  and  easily 
we  are  persuaded  to  think  well  of  ourselves  in  our 
worst  condition ;  how  a  form  of  religion  will  secure  us 
to  tread  it  undear  our  feet ;  how  the  doing  that  which 
im  not  good  in  itself  will  lift  us  up  and  make  us  active 
and  cheerful  in  doing  that  which  is  absolutely  evil ;. 

*  Arian.  Spictet.  L  4.  e.  S, 
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how  the  nearer  we  come  unto  hell  the  less  we  fear  it: 
bring  a  sacrifice^  set  fire  to  your  incense^  bow  the  knee, 
call  upon  that  God  whom  you  blaspheme,  apd  there 
will  then  be  no  more  conscience  of  sin.  And  therefore, 
in  this  so  great  abuse,  God  is  forced  to  give  a  check  to 
his  own  command,  and  precisely  to  except  ag^nst  that 
ceremony,  that  part  of  worship,  which  himself  for  some 
reasons  had  enjoined:  when  their  hands  were  full  of 
blood,  then  satur  est,  then  is  he  also  full,  troubled,  and 
wearied  with  their  burnt-offerings  (Isa.  i.  14,) ;  thea 
he  asks  the  question  by  his  prophet,  "  Will  I  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams  ?"  that  is,  I  will  not.  "Incense 
is  an  abomination ;  he  that  killeth  a  bullock  is  as  if  he 
slew  a  n\an ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  sheep,  as  if  he  cut  off 
a  dog's  neck"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  3.);  and  that  of  the  historian 
proves  true,  plura  peccant  dum  demerentur,  qudm  dum 
offendunt.^  Their  devotion  is  turned  into  sin ;  their 
ceremonious  diligence  doth  violate  the  majesty  of  God; 
they  provoke  him  to  wrath  with  their  "  peace-offerings," 
and  never  offend  him  more  than  when  they  worship 
him. 

We  may  then  learn  thus  much  from  the  prophet's 

question:   That  the  ceremonious  part  of  God's  worship, 

though  enjoined  by  God,  and  performed  most  exactly 

by  men,  yet  if  it  be  not  driven  to  that  end  for  which  it 

was  commanded,  is  so  far  from  finding  acceptance  with 

God,  that  it  is  odious  and  hateful  in  his  sight.     For 

aome  duties  there  are  which  are  relativi  juris,  which 

are  commanded  for  some  ?aTl\veT  cvA\  ^  ^'wsrAaQ.^  and 

rayer,  and '  hearing,  and  i^<\^^\  ^^^^  ^^  ^^1  ^^- 

a  Tacitus,  "Hi^t.A. 
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in  themsdves,  are  but  smoke^  but  words,  but  noise^  but 
shows,  —  I  may  say,  but  sins.  Others  there  are  that 
have  their  avrapicsia  (as  Aristotle  speaks  of  sapience), 
their  end  in  themselves ;  as,  "denying  ourselves,"  "cru- 
cifying the  old  man,"  justice,  and  mercifulness,  and 
humility :  these  are  done  for  themselves^  for  they  have 
no  other  end,  imless  it  be  glory.  The  first  always  have 
reference  to  the  last,  and  if  they  come  alone,  or  with 
no  better  a  retinue  than  those  sins  and  irregularities 
which  they  countenance,  then  God  removes  them,  as 
he  did  the  high  places'^;  cuts  them  down,  as  he  did  the 
gro.ves ;  looks  upon  them  with  the  like  detestation  as 
he  doth  upon  idols ;  as  he  did  upon  the  brazen  serpent, 
when  the  people  did  bum  Incense  to  it,  which,  though 
it  was  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  by  his  command,  yet 
by  his  command  it  was  pulled  down  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  Hezekiah,  and  made  nehushtan^  a  lump  of 
brass. 

For,  1.  These  outward  performances  of  some  part, 
and  the  easiest  part,  of  the  Law,  were  not  done  out  of 
any  love  to  the  Law  or  the  Lawgiver.  For  love  is  of  a 
quick  and  operative  nature,  and  cannot  rest  in  shows 
and  formalities,  but  will  draw  them  home  to  the  end 
for  which  they  were  ordained :  love  presents  the  gift, 
and  the  heart  also,  and  (before  he  comes  to  the  altar) 
makes  the  worshipper  himself  a  sacrifice.  Love  doth 
not  stay  at  the  porch,  but  enters  the  holy  of  holies; 
doth  not  stay  in  the  beginnings,  but  hasteth  to  the 
end ;  doth  not  contract  the  duty,  but  extends  it  to  the. 
utmost;  doth  not  draw  pictures,  but  men;  doth  not 

*  2  Kings,  xviii.  4. 
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fltteriflce  -the  beast  only^  but  offers  and  consmnes  us; 
Mnds  tis  iTfholly  to  the  wofk^  forcetb  and  constnuns  us; 
never  1^  ns  rest  till  *we  Have  fulfilled  the  will  of  him 
that  comnuinds ;  improves  sacrifice  to  obefience,  hear- 
ings to  "pi^actice;  fasting,  to  humility  and  repentance. 
Love  tntty  begin,  but  "tiever  ends  in  ceremony.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  religion  hath  so  tnany  professors, 
and  so  few  friends ;  so  many  fiahites,  and  so  many  con- 
tempts flung  upon  her ;  why  ilhe  is  so  much  spoke  of 
as  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  Ifiat  eagle  whi6h  must  carry  vb 
to  heaven,  but  hath  no  more  regard  thto  the  sparrow 
on  the  house-top  or  the  owl  in  the  desert ;  why  it  is  so 
mucb  talked  -^f,  tod  %o  litltle  practised ;  for  men  do  not 
love  $t,  biit  because  it  calrries  a  ^d  of  majesty  and 
beauty  along  with  it,  and  strikes  eveiy  eye  that  beholds 
it ;  because  men  speak  well  of  her  in  the  gates,  (and 
we  cannot  but  speak  well  of  her,  whilst  we  are  men;) 
therefore  we  are  willing  to  give  her  a  salute,  in  Ac 
midst  of  aU  those  horrid  ^tnd  hellish  offices  which  are 
set  up  against  her ;  we  give  her  a  bow,  and  let  her  pass 
by>  as  if  her  shadow  could  cure  us ;  or  we  lay  hold  on 
the  skirts  of  her  garment,  touch  and  kiss  them;  arc 
loud  and  busy  in  the  performance  of  the  easiest  part  of 
it ;  '^bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar,"  but  not  our  lusts  and  irregular  desires,  but  let 
them  fly  to  every  object,  every  vanity;  which  is  to 
sacrifice  a  beast  to  God,  tod  bUrselves  to  the  devil 
2.  These  formal  wordciv^^et^  Ao  xkfti  otdy  not  lore 
the  command,  but  tliey  ^o  \t  «ot  t\va\oN^  ^S.  5s«sASiKfi^ 
5foe;  tb^y  love  oppreBBvon,  anii  U^>^  ^T.\\^^aSfe« 
etter  than  sacrifice;  and  a^  t\^  >-^^  --^^^ 
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dartryiat4he4dter  proceeds  not  imn  tibtlt  'love  whidh 
dioiild  Jbe  idncQed  Bad  difixued  in  the  hettt*t^  but,  as  the 
unmlyimi^ey  is  eet  on  fire  by  hell;  hafh  no  other 
oariginal  ^thttn  an  nngronnded  and  unwarranted  love  of 
flioee  ^pvoftlable  and  honourable  evils  which  we  have  set 
iq>  as  our  mark,  but  cannot  so  fairly  reach  to,  if  we 
stand  in  open  defiance  to  all  religion.  And  therefore 
when  that  will  not  join  with  us,  but  looks  a  contrary 
may  to  that  to  which  we  are  pressing  forward  with  so 
much  eagerness,  we  content  ourselves  with  some  part 
of  it,  with  the  weakest,  with  the  poorest,  and  beggar* 
liest  part  of  it,  and  make  use  of  it  to  go  along  with  us, 
and  isoimtenance  and  secure  us  in  the  doing  of  that 
Tpvliich  is  opposite  to  it,  and  with  which  it  cannot  sub- 
sist :  and  so  well  and  feelingly  we  act  our  parts,  that 
we  take  ourselves  to  be  great  favourites  and  in  Kigh 
grace  with  Him  whose  laws  we  break ;  and  so  procure 
some  rest  and  ease  from  those  continual  clamours  which 
OUT  guiltiness  would  otherwise  raise  within  us,  and 
walk  on  with  delight  and  boasting,  and  through  this 
seeming  feigned  paradise  post  on  securely  to  the  gates 
of  death.  Li  what  triumphant  measures  doth  a 
I^iarisee  go  from  the  altar  ?  What  a  hamiless  thing  is 
a  4sheat  after  a  sermon?  What  a  sweet  morsel  is  a 
widow's  house  afb^  long  prayers?  What  a  piece  of 
justice  is  oppression  aft^  a  fast?  After  so  muc^ 
ceremony,  the  blood  of  Abel  himself,  of  the  justest 
man  alive,  hath  no  Toioe. 

For,  in  the  third  place,  these  outward  performances, 
tiuB  formality  in  zeligion,  have  the  same  spring  and 
motive  with  our  greatest  and  foulest  ^\xi^\  \Xi<^^i»ssi^ 
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cause  prodacedi  them,  the  same  oonoderatioxis  promotil 
them,  and  they  are  carried  to  their  end  on  the  same 
wings  of  our  carnal  desires.     Do  you  not  wonder  thit 
I  should  say,  the  formality  and  outward  presentimeiiti 
of  our  devotion  may  have  the  same  bepnnings  wift 
our  sins,  may  have  their  birth  from  the  same  womb; 
that  they  draw  the  same  breasts,  and,  like  twins^  aie 
bom,  and  nursed,  and  grow  up  together?      Doth  a 
fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and 
bitter?    No,  it  cannot;   but  both  these  are  salt  and 
brinish ;  our  sacrifice  as  illnsmelling  as  our  oppresmon, 
our  fast  as  displeasing  as  our  sacrilege,  and  our  hearing 
and  prayers  cry  as  loud  for  vengeance  as  our  oppression. 
We  sacrifice,  that  we  may  oppress;  we  fast,  that  we 
may  spoil  our  God ;  and  we  pray,  that  we  may  devour 
our  brethren :  ^*  Like  mother,  like  daughter,**  saith  the 
prophet  Ezekiel*;  they  have  the  same  evil  b^inning, 
and  they  are  both  evil:    ambition  was  the  cause  of 
Absalom's  rebellion,  and  ambition  sent  him  to  Hebron 
to  pay  his  vow.  2  Sam.  xv.     Covetousness  made  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  murderers,  and  covetousness   proclsiimed 
their  fast.  1  Kings,  xxi.  Lust  made  Shechem  the  son  of 
Hamor  a  ravisher,  and  lust  made  him  a  proselyte  and 
circumcised  him.  Gen.  xxxiv.     Covetousness  made  the 
Pharisee  a  ravening  wolf,  and  covetousness  clothed  him 
in  a  lamb's  skin.     Covetousness  made  his  corban,  and 
covetousness  did  disfigure  his   face,  and   placed  him 
praying  in  the  synagogues  and  the  comer  of  the  streets: 
jEx  his  causam  accipiunty  quibus  prohantury  saith  Ter- 
tuUian;  they  have  both  the  same  cause,  for  the  same 
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motives  arise  and  sliow  them  both;  the  dame  reason 
makes  the  same  man  both  devout  and  wicked^  both 
abstemious  and  greedy^  both  meek  and  bloody,  a  seem- 
ing saint  and  a  raging  devil,  a  lamb  to  the  eye,  and  a 
iSpaiihg  lion  r  Sett  enim  diabolus  alios  coniinentidy  alias 
ISndine,  occidere,  saith  the  same  father ;  the  devil  hath 
an  art  to  destroy  us  with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  as 
soon  as  with  the  poison  of  sin. 

For,  in  the  fourth  place,  this  formality  in  religion 
stands  in  no  opposition  with  him  or  his  designs,  but 
rather  advances  his  kingdom  and  enlarges  his  dominion. 
For  how  many  sacrificers,  how  many  attentive  hearers, 
how  many  beadsmen,  how  many  professors,  are  his 
vassals  I  How  many  call  upon  God,  Abba,  Father, 
who  are  his  children  I  How  many  openly  renounce  him, 
and  yet  love  his  wiles ;  delight  in  his  craft,  which  is 
his  malice!*  How  many  never  think  themselves  at 
liberty  but  when  they  are  in  his  snare  I  And  doth 
not  a  fair  pretence  make  the  fact  fouler?  Doth  not 
sacrifice  raise  the  voice  of  our  oppression,  that  it  cries 
louder  ?  Doth  not  a  form  of  godliness  makes  in  yet  more 
sinful  ?  When  we  talk  of  heaven,  and  love  the  world, 
sure  we  not  then  most  earthly,  most  sensual,  most 
ievilish  ?  Is  the  devil  ever  more  devil  than  when  he  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light?  And  therefore 
the  devil  himself  is  a  great  promoter  of  this  art  of  par- 
getting and  painting,  and  makes  use  of  that  which  we 
call  religion  to  make  men  more  wicked ;  loves  this  foul 
and  monstrous  mixture  of  a  sacrificer  and  an  oppressor, 
of  a  Christian  and  a  deceiver,  of  a  faster  and  a  blood- 

*  «  JSx  maiitia  lugenium  habet.*'     Tertull.  de  IdoUAot. 
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tlurstyman:  and  as  he  was  mo»t  enraged  andimpadenty 
a9:Tertullian.tell0  us,,  to  see  the  worics  of-  G-od  brou^. 
into  su1](jectian  under  man^  who  was  made:  accoidii^rto 
his  image,  so  is  it  his  pride  and  glory  to  80e;man^  and' 
religion;  itself,  brought  under  these  transitory  thii^ 
ai^  eyenmade  servants  and  slaves  unto  tha»u   OhJ  to 
this,  hater  of  God  and  man^.it  is  a  kind' of  heav^  in 
hell  itself,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  torment,  to  see: 
this  man,  whom  God  created  and  redeemed,  to  do  liim 
the  greatest  service  in  Christ's  livery,  to  see  him  pro- 
mote his  interest  in  the  name  of  Ghrisfandrdi^oB^.to 
see  him  imder  his  power  and  dominion  most  when  he. 
wuts  most  £ligently  and  officiously  at',  the-  altar  of 
God.     The  Pharisee  was  his  beloved  disciples,  when  be 
was  on  his  knees  with  a  disfigured  face.     These  Jem 
here  were  his  disciples,  who  did  run  to  the. altar,  but 
not  from  their  evil  ways;  who  offered  up  the  blood  of 
beasts  to  God,  and  of  the  innocent  to  him.    He  thai 
fasts  and  oppresses  is  his  disciple,  for  he  gives  Grod  his 
body  and  the  devil  his  soul:  he  that  prays  much  and. 
cozens  more  is  his  disciple,  for  he  doth  but  flatter  Ged 
and  serves  the  enemy ;  speaks  to  a  \  God  of  truth  with 
his  lips,  but  hearkens  to  the  father  of  lies  and  decek.  L 
may  say  the  devil  is  the  great  alchymist  of.  the  worlds 
to  transelement  the  worst  things,,  to  make  them  more 
passible,  to  add  a  kind  of  esteem  and  glory  to  thenfc 
We  do  not  meet .  with  counterfeit  iron  or  copper,  bitf 
gold  and  precious  stoaea;  these  we  sophisticate;  and 
when  we  cannot  dig  t\iem  oxsA.  ol  ^iSsav  waa,  ^st  Aaka 
Aem  from  the  rock,  ^e  Bttv^e  to  ^oxYvV^mVj  ^^ 
f  irouy   or  copper,  ox  gvaaa,  ^^^^  ^ 
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cliamond&     Thus  doth  the  devil  raiiie  and.sublipae  the 
^^reatest  impIetT;^  and  gild  it  over  with  a  saerifipe^  with 
a  fiE^ty  with.deyotion^  that  it  ms^j  appear:  in  glory^.and 
deceiye,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect:  we-  see-  too 
many  deceived  with  it^  who^  having  no  religioiij  them- 
selves, are  yet  ready  to  bow  down  to  its  image  where- 
soever they  see  it,  and  so  fix  their  eye  and  devotion 
upon  it  that  they  see  not  the  thief,  the  oppressor,  the 
atlieist,  who  carries  it  along  with  him  to  destroy  that 
of  which  it  is  the  image ;  but  take  it  for  that  which  it 
represents,, as  little  children  and  fools  take  pictures  and 
puppets  for  men.     Is  he  unclean  ?  who  sees  that,  when 
he  is  at  the  altar  ?     Doth  he  defraud  his  brother  ?  who 
would  say  so,  that  should  see  him  on  his  knees  ?    Hath 
he  false  weights  and  balances?  it  is  impossible,  for  you. 
may  see  him  every  day  in  the  temple.     Are  his  feet 
swift  to  shed  blood  ?  it  cannot  be,  for  he  fasteth  often : 
behold  how  he  hangs  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush. 
The  vein  of  gpld  is  deep  in  the  earth,  and  we  cannot 
reach  it  but  with  sweat  and  industry :  true  piety  and 
that  which  is  good  is  a  more  rare  and  precious  thing 
than  gold,  and  the  veins  of  it  lie  deep ;  its  original  is 
from  heaven  in  Christ,  at  a  huge  distance  from  our 
carnal  desires  and  lusts ;  and  so  requires  great  anxiety, 
strong  contention,  and  mighty  strivings,  to  reconcile  it 
to.  our  wills.     This  pearl  is  as  it  were  in  a  far  country, 
and  we  must  sell  all  to  purchase  it ;  the  whole  man 
must  lose  and  deny  itself  to  search  and  find  it  out ;  we 
must  lay  down  all  that  we  have,  our  understandings, 
our  wills,  and  affections,  at  his  feet  that  sells  it :  and 
therefore,  that  we  may  not  trouble  not  ex!CiT>3La\a.\&  wkl- 
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selves  too  mncli,  that  we  may  not  ascend  into  lieares 
or  go  down  into  hell  for  it,  that  we  may  not  nndogo^ 
so  much  labour  and  endure  so  much  torment  in  Mat 
ing  it,  we  take  a  shorter  way,  and  work  and  fiishkm 
something  like  unto  it,  which  is  most  contrary  to  il^ 
and  transelement  impiety  itself,   and  shadow  it  Ofver 
with  devotion,  and  publish  it  to  others,  and  say  widnn 
ourselves,  this  is  it.  For  what  Seneca  said  of  philosojji}' 
is  true  of  religion,  Adeo  res  sacra  esty  ut  siqtdd  iUi  sindk 
sit,  etiam  mendaciitm  placeat ;  it  is  so  sacred  and  vene- 
rable a  thing,  that  we  are  pleased  with  its  resemblance; 
and  that  shall  soon  have  its  name  that  hath  but  its 
likeness;  that  shall  be  the  true  pearl,   which  is  but 
counterfeit ;  and  by  this  means  all  religion  is  confined 
to  the  altar,  and  that  shall  consecrate  that  which  is  noi 
good,  and  make  it  appear  so.     That  piety  which  came 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  was  conveyed  to  us 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  must  be  shut  up  in  outward 
worship,  in  formality,  and  ceremony,  and  show ;  and 
that  which  quite  destroys  it,  and  tramples  it  under  our 
feet,  must  go  under  that  name,  and  make  us  great  on 
earth,  though  it  make  us  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  place  there,  but  be 
tumbled  down  into  the  lowest  pit.     As  the  prophet 
Isaiah  speaks  in  his  first  chapter,  Argentum  nostrum 
versum  est  in  scoriam,  our  ^'  silver  is  become  dross,"  our 
^^  wine  is  mixed  with  water,"  nay,  our  best  silver,  our 
most  refined  actions,  are  dross;  our  wine  is  gall  and 
bitterness ;  or,  as  he  speaks  in  another  place,  chap,  xxx, 
"all   our  righteousness"  (and  he  means  such  formal 
counterfeit  rigbteousneea^  "  Vb  ^ja  «^  T£i<eiMB^x\3kSs\>&  ^Qth." 
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' '  Again,  in  the  last  place :  this  formalitj  and  insincerity 
i8  most  opposite  to  Grody  who  is  a  God  of  truths  fiovo' 
TwroSf  unisnmusy  a  most  single  and  uncompounded  es- 
Bence,  ''with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow 
q£  chajiging,^  saith  St.  James;  no  mixture  nor  compo- 
ntion  of  divers  or  contrary  things.     His  justice  doth 
not  thwart  his  mercy,  nor  his  mercy  disarm  his  justice; 
hiB  providence  doth  not  bind  his  power,  nor  his  power 
check  his  providence;  what  he  is  he  always  is,  like 
unto   himself  in  all  his  ways.     Tertullian  gives  him 
these  two  properties,  simplidtatem  et  potestaiem,  sim- 
plicity or  imcompoundedness,  and  power.*     He  is  r&v 
wjr'KovfjLiywv  aTrXorrj^,  the  singleness  of  all  that  are  of  a 
pure  and  single  heart  ^ ;   and  hence  the  strictest  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  times  were  called  eviaiocy  saith  the 
father,  viri  singulareSj  men  that  were  one  in  themselves, 
and  of  a  single  heart ;  who  did  strive  and  pre^s  forward 
as  far  as  mortality  and  their  frail  condition  would  suffer 
them,  sh  OeoscSr}  fjMvdBa,  to  the  divine  unity,  to  be  one 
in  themselves,  as  God  is  ever  most  one,  and  unity  itself. 
For  God,  who  gave  us  our  soul,  looks  that  we  should 
restore  it  to  him  one  and  entire ;    not  contemplating 
heaven,  and  wallowing  in  the  mire;    not  feeding  on 
ceremony,  and  loathing  of  purity ;  not  busy  at  the  altar, 
and  more  busy  in  the  world.    The  civilians  will  tell  us, 
dicitur  res  nan  reddita,  quce  deterior  redditur,  that  cannot 
be  said  to  be  restored,  which  is  returned  worse  than  it 
was  when  it  was  first  put  into  our  hands :  and  what  can 
accrue  to  a  soul  by  sacrifice,  by  ceremony,  by  any  out- 
ward formality,  if  it  receive  no  deeper  impressions  than 

•  Tert.  de  Bapt.  e,  2,  ^  Dionys.  de  "DWvn.*  "^omvcv^ 
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tbeae  can  make?  if  we  return  it  bock  to  kim  with 
nothing  but  words^  and  noise^  and  ahows^  in.  the  portm 
of  a  bragging  coward  with  his  scarfe  and  nbboofl^  aai 
hig  words,  and  glorious  lies  ?  With  no  better  hstduneiiii 
than  these,  we  return  it  far  worse  than,  we  recdried  it^ 
worse  than  it  was  when  it  was  as  a  smooth  unwritten 
table,  when  it  was  such  a  soul,  qualem  habent  qui  iolam 
habent^f  such  a  one  which  thej  have,  who  haye  it  only 
QA  other  creatures  have,  to  keep  them  alive  and  in  being, 
and  no  more ;  and  better  we  had  breathed  it  out  when 
it  was  first  breathed  in,  than  that  we  should  thus  keep 
and  retain  it,  and  then  return  it  with  no  better  fur- 
niture, no  better  endowed  and  fiUed,  than  with  shadows 
and  lies.     That  which  adorns  and  betters  a  soul,  and 
makes  it  fit  to  be  returned,  must  be  as  spiritual  as 
itself:  self-denial,  sincerity,  and  honesty,  love  of  mercy, 
humility;  these  are  the  riches  and  glories  of  a  soul, 
which  must  make  it  fit  to  be  presented  back  again  into 
the  hands  of  its  creator.     For  these,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  these,  were  all  outward  ceremony  and  formality 
ordained ;  and  without  these,  sacrifice  is  an  abomination, 
and  the  Brownists'  calumny,  or  rather  blasphemy,  will 
be  a  truth ;  our  preaching  will  be  but  preachments;  our 
time  of  preaching  but  disputing  to  an  hour-glass ;  our 
pulpits  prescript  places;  our  solemn  fasts  but  stage- 
plays,  wherein  one  acts  sin,  another  judgment,  a  third 
repentance,  and  a  fourth  the  Gospel ;  and  the  blessed 
sacrament  will  be  but  as  a  twopenny  feast.     Or,,  which 
is  worse,  our  outward  formality  and  busy  diligence  in 
those  duties  which  require  the  least,  will  but  serve 
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canienebrare  tneesta  %  as  the  father  speaks^  to  cast  a  mist 
and  darkness  upon  our  impurities,  which  may  hide  them 
book  our  own  eyes,  whom  it  most  concerns  to  see  them, 
aaad  Sor  a  while  from  others,  who  see  the  best  of  us, 
(which,  indeed,  is  the  worst  of  us,  because  it  makes  us 
worse  and  worse,)  whilst  the  evil  they  shadow  and  hide 
is  in  our  very  bowels,  and  spreads  itself,  and  works  on 
insensibly,  but  most  strongly  and  certainly,  to  our  ruin ; 
and  then  it  appears  more  ugly  and  deformed  to  his  pure 
and  all-seeing  eye,  who  never  hates  an  oppressor  more 
then  when  he  sees  him  at  the  altar,  and  is  most  offended 
with  that  fraudulent  man  who  is  called  Christian.  We 
read  in  the  historian,  when  Nero  had  but  set  his  foot 
into  the  temple  of  Vesta,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  trembling, 
facinorum  recordatione,  saith  Tacitus,  being  shaken  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  monstrous  crimes.  For  what 
should  he  do  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  who  had  defiled 
his  own  mother?  And  how  shall  we  dare  to  enter 
GKkI's  courts,  unless  we  leave  our  sins  behind  us  ?  How 
dare  we  speak  to  a  God  of  truth,  who  defraud  so  many  ? 
Why  should  we  fast  from  meat,  who  make  our  brethren 
our  meat,  and  eat  them  up  ?  At  that  great  day  of  sepa- 
ration of  true  and  false  worshippers,  when  he  shall  be- 
speak those  on  his  right  hand,  ^^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,"  the 
form  or  reason  is  not,  "for  you  have  sacrificed  often,  you 
have  fasted  often,  you  have  heard  much,  you  were  fre- 
quent in  the  temple ; "  and  yet  these  are  holy  duties,  but 
they  are  ordinata  ad  aUudy  they  were  ordained  for  those 
that  foUow,  and  therefore  are  not  mentioned,  but  in  them 

»  Tertull.  Apol. 
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implied :  ^^ for  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me  meat;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  naked,  and 
you  clothed  me ;  sick  and  in  prison^  and  you  visited  me.'' 
Then  outward  worship  hath  its  glory  and  reward,  when 
it  draws  the  inward  along  with  it ;  then  the  sacrifice 
hath  a  sweetHEoneUing  savour,  when  a  just  and  merdM 
man  offers  it  iip ;  when  I  sacrifice  and  obey,  hear  and 
do,  pray  and  endeavour,  contemplate  and  practise,  &8t 
and  repent :  and  thus  we  are  made  one,  fit  to  be  looked 
upon  by  him  who  is  oneness  itself,  not  divided  betwixt 
sacrifice  and  oppression ;  a  form  of  godliness,  and  an 
habitual  course  in  sin ;  a  dissembling  with  Grod,  and 
fighting  against  hun ;  betwixt  an  hosanna  and  a  craci- 
fige,  a  professing  Christ  and  crucifying  him.  In  this 
unity  and  conjunction,  every  duty  and  virtue,  as  the 
stars  in  the  firmament,  have  their  several  glory,  and 
they  make  the  Israelite,  the  Christian,  a  child  of  light : 
but  if  we  divide  them,  or  set  up  some  few  for  all ;  the 
easiest,  and  those  which  are  most  attempered  to  the 
sense,  for  those  which  fight  against  it ;  and  bring  in 
them  for  the  main,  which  by  themselves  are  nothing ;  if 
all  must  be  sacrifice,  if  all  must  be  ceremony  and  out- 
ward formality ;  if  this  be  the  conclusion  and  sum  of 
the  whole  matter,  if  this  be  the  body  of  our  worship 
and  religion;  then,  instead  of  a  blessing  and  an  euge,  we 
shall  meet  with  a  frown  and  a  check ;  and  God  will 
question  us  for  appearing  before  him  in  strange  apparel, 
which  he  never  put  upon  us ;  question  us  for  doing  his 
conmiand,  and  tell  us  he  never  gave  any  such  command, 
because  he  gave  it  not  to  this  end.  *^  WiQ  he  be  pleased 
with  burnt-offerings?"  mtV  e^xem^Ti^  ^\A  i^Tsas?^^ 
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He  asks  the  question  with  some  indignation ;  and  there^ 
fore  it  is  plain  he  will  not^  but  loathes  the  sacrifice^  as 
he  doth  the  oppressor  and  unclean  person  that  brings 
it. 

We  see  then  (that  we  may  yet  draw  it  nearer  to  us) 
that  there  was  good  reason  why  God  should  thus  dis-* 
claim  his  own  ordinance^  because  he  made  it  for  their 
eakes,  and  to.  an  end  quite  contrary  to  that  to  which 
the  Jew  carried  it ;  we  see  the  prophet  might  well  set 
80  low  an  esteem  upon  so  many  thousand  rams^  because 
idolaters,  and  oppressors,  and  cruel  blood-thirsty  men 
offered  them.  We  see  sacrifice  and  all  outward  cere- 
mony and  formality  are  but  as  the  garment  or  shadow 
of  Religion,  which  is  turned  into  a  disguise,  when  she 
wears  it  not ;  and  is  nothing,  is  a  delusion,  when  it  doth 
not  follow  her.  For  oppression  and  sacrilege  may  put 
on  the  same  garment;  and  the  greatest  evil  that  is 
may  cast  such  a  shadow.  He  that  hates  God  may 
sacrifice  to  him ;  he  that  blasphemes  him,  may  praise 
him ;  the  hand  that  strips  the  poor  may  put  fire  to  the 
incense,  and  the  feet  that  are  so  swift  to  shed  blood 
may  carry  us  into  the  temple.  When  all  is  ceremony, 
all  is  vain,  nay,  lighter  than  vanity ;  for  in  this  we  do 
not  worship  God,  but  mock  him ;  give  him  the  §kin 
when  he  looks  for  the  heart ;  we  give  him  shadows  for 
substances,  and  shows  for  realities,  and  leaves  for  fruit ; 
and  we  mortify  our  lusts  and  affections,  as  tragedians 
die  upon  the  stage,  and  are  the  same  sinners  we  were, 
as  wicked  as  ever.  Our  religion  puts  forth  nothing 
but  blossoms,  or,  if  it  knit,  and  make  some  show  or 
hope  o£  fruit,  it  is  but  as  we  see  it  la  ^xaa  Xx^^'a*-*  *^^» 
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fliioots  forth  at  lengthy  and  into  a  larger  prqportkm  and 
bigness  than  if  it  had  had  its  natural  concoction  and 
ripened  kindly ;  and  then  it  hath  no  taste  or  relish^  bnt 
withers  and  rots^  and  falls  off.  And  thus^  when  we  too 
much  dote  on  ceremony,  we  inflect  the  main  work; 
and  when  we  neglect  the  work;  we  3j  to  ceremony  aad 
formality,  and  lay  bold  <m  the  altar ;  we  deal  with  our 
Grod  as  Aristotle  of  Oyrene  did  with  Lais%  who  pro- 
mised to  bring  her  back  again  into  her  country,  if  she 
would  help  him  against  his  adversaries  whom  he  was  to 
contend  with ;  and  when  that  was  done,  to  make  good 
his  oath,  drew  her  picture  as  like  her  as  art  could  make 
it,  and  carried  that :  and  we  fi^t  against  the  devil  as 
Darius  did  against  Alexand^,  wilh  pomp,  and  gaiety^ 
and  gilded  armour,  as  his  prey,  rather  than  his  enemiee; 
and  thus  we  walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  trouble  our* 
selves  in  vain,  and,  in  this  r^on  of  shows  and  shadows, 
dream  of  happiness,  and  are  miserable ;  of  Jieaven,  and 
fall  a  contrary  way ;  as  Julius  Caesar  dreamed*  that  he 
soared  up,  and  was  carried  above  the  clouds,  and  took 
Jupiter  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  next  day  was  dain 
in  the  senate-house. 

I  will  not  accuse  the  foregoing  ages  of  the  Church, 
because,  as  they  were  loud  for  the  ceremonious  part  of 
God's  worship,  so  were  they  as  sincere  in  it,  and  Ai 
worship  him  in  spirit   and   truth,   and  were  equally 
zealous  in  them  both ;  and  though  they  raised  the  first 
to  a  great  height,  yet  uevex  «v3fifete,d  it  so  to  over-top    j 
the  other,  a^  to  put  out  itB\ia\it\  \m\»-«%xs^^'^\.SifcStt 
mtwaxd    expressions  8i?ake  t\iem,  ^  t^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

•  Clem.  Alexand.  3.  Bttow. 
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fdeiNKBLcmj;  wlA  yet  we  see  that  higk  esteem  which  they 
had  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  led  some  of  them 
fi|K»n  those  erroiB  which  they  conld  not  well  qnit  them>- 
vd^es  of,  but  by  fedling  into  wonse.  It  is  on  all  hands 
Agreed,  'Aat  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  not  so 
necessary  as  the  mortifying  and  denying  of  (torselves, 
lipt  so  necessary  as  actual  holiness.  It  is  not  absolutely 
loeoessary  to  be  baptized,  for  many  have  not  passed  that 
Jordan,  yet  have  been  saved;  but  it  is  necessaay  to 
have  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  to  cleanse  ourselves 
from  sin.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  eat  the 
bread  and  drink  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
liord's  sui^>er,  for  some  cross  accid^it  may  intervene 
iuid  put  me  by ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  feed  on  the  bread 
of  life,  as  necessary  as  my  meat,  to  do  God's  wilL 
True  piety  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  none  can 
hinder  me  from  that  but  myself;  but  it  is  not  always 
in  every  man's  power  to  bring  himself  to  the  font,  or 
approach  the  Lord's  table :  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
when  they  may  be  had,  they  are  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  they  are,  therefore,  not  absolutely  necessary,  be- 
cause they  cannot  always  be  had;  and  when  they 
stretched  beyond  this,  they  stretched  beyond  their  line, 
and  lost  themselves  in  an  ungrounded  and  unwarranted 
admiration  of  these  ordinances,  which,  whilst  we  look 
upon  them  in  their  proper  orb  and  compass,  can  never 
have  honour  and  esteem  enough.  They  put  the  com* 
inunion  into  ihe  mouths  of  infants,  who  had  but  now 
their  being ;  and  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  who  had 
indeed  a  being,  but  not  such  a  being  as  to  be  fit  com- 
mvancante;  and  8t  Austin  thought  \>ai^\Hsai  c&  ydS»x^ 
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60  itbdolutely  neoesdaiy^  that  not  to  be  baptized  was  to 
be  damned^  and  therefore  Was  forced  also  to  cfeate  i 
new  hell  that  was  never  before  heard  of^  and  to  find 
out  mitem  damnationemy  a  more  mild  and  easy  daimuif 
tion,  more  fit^  as  he  thought,  for  the  tendemeBs  and 
innocenojr  of  infants. 

Now  this  wad  but  an  ei^or  in  speculation,  the  emtf 
of  devout  and  pious  men,  who  in  honour  to  the  Author 
of  the  sacraments  made  tibiem  more  binding  and  neced^ 
sary  than  they  were :  and  we  may  learn  thus  much  by 
this  overgreat  esteem  the  first  and  best  Christians,  and 
the  most  learned  amongst  them,  had  of  them;  tliat 
there  is  more  certainly  due  than  hath  been  given  in 
these  latter  times,  by  men  who  have  learned  to  despise 
aU  learning,  and  whose  great  devotion  it  is  to  quarrel 
and  cry  down  all  devotion ;  who  can  find  no  way  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  wisdom  but  by  the  fierce  and 
loud  impugning  of  diat  which  hath  been  practised  and 
commended  to  succeeding  ages  by  the  wisest  in  their 
generation ;  by  men  who  first  cry  down  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  then  in  a  scornful  and  profane 
pride  and  animosity  deny  there  is  any  such  collection 
or  body  as  a  chiu*ch  at  all. 

But  our  errors  in  practice  are  more  dangerous,  more 
spreading,  more  universal.  For  what  is  our  esteem  of 
the  sacraments  ?  More,  a  great  deal,  than  theirs;  and  yet 
less,  because  it  is  such  which  we  should  not  give  them, 
even  such  which  they,  whom  they  are  so  bold  to  cen- 
sure, would  have  anathematised.  We  think,  or  act  as  if 
we  did,  that  the  water  of  baptism  doth  cleanse  us, 
though  we  make  aurae\veaTXiat^\^o^'ajt^«»,i\sSifcx  <5?l«<^^&^ 
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than  before ;  that  the  bread  in  the  eucharist  will  nourish 
us  up  to  eternal  life,  though  we  feed  on  husks  in  all  the 
remainder  of  our  days ;  we  baptize  our  children,  and 
promise  and  vow  for  them,  and  then  instil  those  thriving 
and  worldly  principles  into  them  which  null  and  cancel 
the  vow  we  made  at  the  font ;  hither  we  bring  them  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  at  home  teach  them  to  love  it. 
And  for  the  Lord's  supper,  what  is  commonly  our  pre- 
paration ?  A  sermon,  a  few  hours  of  meditation,  a  seem- 
ing  farewell  to  our  common  affairs,  a  faint  heaving  at 
the  heart  that  will  not  be  lifted  up,  a  sad  and  demure 
countenance  at  the  time ;  and  the  next- day,  nay,  before 
tEe  next  day,  this  mist  is  shaken  off,  and  we  are  ready 
to  give  Mammon  a  salute  and  a  cheerful  countenance, 
the  world  our  service,  to  drudge  and  toil  as  that  shall 
lead  us,  to  rail  as  loud,  to  revenge  as  maliciously,  to 
wanton  it  as  sportfully,  to  cheat  as  kindly  as  ever  we 
did  long  before,  when  we  never  so  much  as  thought  of 
a  sacrament*  And  shall  we  now  place  all  religion,  nay 
any  religion,  in  this  ?  or  call  that  good,  that  absolutely 
good  and  necessary,  for  which  we  are  the  worse,  abso- 
lutely the  worse,  every  day  ?  Well  may  God  ask  the 
question,  "  Will  he  be  pleased  with  this  ?  "  Well  may 
he  by  one  prophet  ask,  *^  Who  hath  required  it?"  and 
by  another  instruct  us,  and  show  us  yet  '^  a  more  ex- 
cellent way." 

It  was  not  the  error  of  the  Jew  alone  to  forget  true 
and  inward  sanctity,  and  to  trust  upon  outward  worship 
and  formality ;  but  sad  experience  hath  taught  us  that 
the  same  error  which  misled  the  Jew  under  his  "  weak 
aod  \>egga3iy.  elements,"  hath  in  t\v.e  i\3\ii<5«a  ^*l.  <\ss^ 
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60  itbdolutely  neoessary^  that  not  to  be  baptized  was  to 
be  damned^  and  therefore  Was  forced  also  to  create  ft 
new  hell  that  was  never  before  heard  of^  and  to  find 
out  fhitem  damiuitianem,  a  more  mild  and  easy  damiia* 
tion,  more  fit,  as  he  thought,  for  the  tendemees  and 
innocenoy  of  infants. 

Now  this  was  but  an  ei^or  in  speculation,  the  error 
of  devout  and  pious  men^  who  in  honour  to  the  Author 
of  the  sacraments  made  tibiem  more  binding  and  neced- 
sary  than  they  were :  and  we  may  learn  thus  much  by 
this  overgreat  esteem  the  first  and  best  Christians,  and 
the  most  learned  amongst  them,  had  of  them;  that 
there  is  more  certainly  due  than  hath  been  given  in 
these  latter  times,  by  men  who  have  learned  to  despise 
nil  learning,  and  whose  great  devotion  it  is  to  quarrel 
and  cry  down  all  devotion ;  who  can  find  no  way  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  wisdom  but  by  the  fierce  and 
loud  impugning  of  that  which  hath  been  practised  and 
commended  to  succeeding  ages  by  the  wisest  in  their 
generation ;  by  men  who  first  cry  down  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  then  in  a  scornful  and  profane 
pride  and  animosity  deny  there  is  any  such  collection 
or  body  as  a  church  at  all. 

But  our  errors  in  practice  are  more  dangerous,  more 
spreading,  more  universal.  For  what  is  our  esteem  of 
the  sacraments  ?  More,  a  great  deal,  than  theirs;  and  yet 
less,  because  it  is  such  which  we  should  not  give  them, 
even  such  which  they,  whom  they  are  so  bold  to  cen- 
sure, would  have  anathematised.  We  think,  or  act  as  if 
we  did,  that  the  water  of  baptism  doth  cleanse  us, 
though  we  make  ourselves  more  leopards,  fuller  of  spots, 
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than  before ;  that  the  bread  in  the  eucharist  will  nourish 
us  up  to  eternal  life,  though  we  feed  on  husks  in  all  the 
remainder  of  our  days ;  we  baptize  our  children,  and 
promise  and  vow  for  them,  and  then  instil  those  thriving 
and  worldly  principles  into  them  which  null  and  cancel 
the  vow  we  made  at  the  font ;  hither  we  bring  them  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  at  home  teach  them  to  love  It. 
And  for  the  Lord's  supper,  what  is  commonly  our  pre- 
paration ?  A  sermon,  a  few  hours  of  meditation,  a  seem- 
ing farewell  to  our  common  affairs,  a  faint  heaving  at 
the  heart  that  will  not  be  lifted  up,  a  sad  and  demure 
countenance  at  the  time ;  and  the  next- day,  nay,  before 
tHe  next  day,  this  mist  is  shaken  off,  and  we  are  ready 
to  give  Mammon  a  salute  and  a  cheerful  countenance, 
the  world  our  service,  to  drudge  and  toil  as  that  shall 
lead  us,  to  rail  as  loud,  to  revenge  as  maliciously,  to 
wanton  it  as  sportfully,  to  cheat  as  kindly  as  ever  we 
did  long  before,  when  we  never  so  much  as  thought  of 
a  sacrament.  And  shall  we  now  place  all  religion,  nay 
any  religion,  in  this  ?  or  call  that  good,  that  absolutely 
good  and  necessary,  for  which  we  are  the  worse,  abso- 
lutely  the  worse,  every  day  ?  Well  may  God  ask  the 
question,  "  Will  he  be  pleased  with  this  ?  "  Well  may 
he  by  one  prophet  ask,  *^  Who  hath  required  it?"  and 
by  another  instruct  us,  and  show  us  yet  '^  a  more  ex- 
cellent way." 

It  was  not  the  error  of  the  Jew  alone  to  forget  true 
and  inward  sanctity,  and  to  trust  upon  outward  worship 
and  formality ;  but  sad  experience  hath  taught  us  that 
the  same  error  which  misled  the  Jew  under  his  "  weak 
and  beggarly,  elements,"  hath  in  the  fulness  of  time 
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found  admittanoe  and  harbour  in  the  breasts  of  Chns- 
tians  under  that  perfect  law  of  liberty,  in  which  the 
grace  of  (rod  hath  appeared  unto  all  men*     I  am  un- 
willing to  make  the  parallel;  it  carries  widi  it  some 
probability  that  some  of  them  had  that  gross  conceit  of 
Ood^  that  he  fed  on  the  flesh  of  bulk  and  drank  the 
blood  of  goats ;  for  (jod  himself  stands  up  and  denies 
it  in  the  50th  Psahn:  ''TTill  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulk, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?     Xf  I  be  hungry^  I  will 
not  tell  thee."    If  there  were  not  such  conceit,  why 
doth  God  thus  expostulate  ?     And  is  there  no  symptcxn, 
no  indication  of  this  disease  in  us  ?    Do  we  not  believe 
that  God  delights  in  these  pageants  and  formalities? 
that  he  better  likes  the  devotion  of  the  ear  than  of  the 
heart?     Do  we  not  measure  out  our  deyotion  rather 
by  the  many  sermons  which  we  have  heard,  than  the 
many  alms  we  have  given?  or,  which  is  better,  the 
many  evil  thoughts  which  we  have  stifled,  the  many 
unruly  desires  we  have  suppressed,  the  many  passions 
we  have  subdued,  the  many  temptations  which  we  have 
conquered  ?    Hath  not  this  been  our  arithmetic,  to  cast 
up  our  accounts,  not  by  the  many  good  deeds  we  have 
done,  which  may  stand  for  figures  or  numbers,  but  by 
the  many  reproaches  we  have  given  to  the  times,  the 
many  bitter  censures  we  have  passed  upon  men  better 
than  ourselves,  the  many  sermons  we  have  heard,  which 
many  times  (God  knows)  are  no  better  than  ciphers, 
and  by  themselves  signify  no  more  ?     Do  we  not  please 
ourselves  with  these  thoughts,  and  lift  ourselves  up 
into  the  third  heaven  ?     Do  we  not  think  that  God  is 
well  pleased  with  these  thoughts  ?    Do  we  not  believe 
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A&y  sate  samfices  of  a  8wee1>-smelling  savoui*  unto  him  ? 
And  what  is  this  less  than  to  think  that  God  will  eat 
tibe  HeA  of  bulls  and  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  nay^ 
may  it  not  seem  far  worse  to  tMnk  that  Grod  is  fed 
and  delighted  with  our  formalities,  which  are  but  lies, 
and  that  he  is  in  love  with  our  hypocrisy  ?  I  may  be 
IxAd  to  say,  bs  gross  an  error  and  as  opposite  to  the 
wisdom  of  God  as  the  other.  It  is  truly  said,  multa 
non  ilKcita  viiiat  animus,  that  the  mind  and  intention  of 
man  may  draw  an  obliquity  on  those  actions  which  in 
themselves  are  lawful;  nay,  multa  mandata  vitiaty  it 
may  make  that  unlawful  which  is  commanded.  Oh,  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
Godl  but  how  fearful  is  it  to  have  his  hand  fall  upon 
us  when  we  stand  at  his  altar ;  to  see  him  frown  and 
hear  him  thunder  when  we  worship  him ;  in  anger  to 
question  us  when  we  are  doing  our  duty.  What  a 
dart  would  it  be  to  pierce  our  souls  through  and  through, 
if  God  should  now  send  a  prophet  to  us  to  tell  us  that 
our  frequenting  the  church,  and  coming  to  his  table, 
are  distasteful  to  him ;  that  our  fasts  are  not  such  as  he 
hath  chosen,  and  that  he  hates  them  as  much  as  he 
doth  our  oppression  and  cruelty,  to  which  they  may  be 
as  the  prologue;  that  he  will  have  none  of  the  one, 
because  he  will  have  none  of  the  other  1  And  yet,  if 
we  terminate  religion  in  these  outward  formalities,  or 
make  them  wait  upon  our  lusts,  to  bring  them  with 
more  innoothness,  widi  more  state  and  pomp  and 
f^plause  to  their  end,  to  that  which  they  look  so 
earnestly  upon ;  if  we  thus  appear  before  him,  he  that 
shall  teU  u£  aA  much  of  our  hearing,  and  fasting,  and 

z  6 
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frequenting  the  church,  shall  be  as  true  a  proj^et  as 
Micah  the  Morasthite  wa& 

And  now,  to  conclude:  if  you  ask  me,  "wherewith 
shall  you  come  bef#e  the  Lord,  and  bow  yourselye? 
before  the  Most  High  ?  "  look  ftirther  into  the  text,  and 
there  you  have  a  full  and  complete  directory :  **Do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  your  God;* 
with  these  you  may  approach  his  courts,  and  appear  at 
his  altar.  In  aram  Deijustitia  imponitury  saith  Lactan- 
tius*;  justice,  and  mercy,  and  sincerity  are  the  best  and 
fittest  sacrifices  for  ihid  altar  of  God,  which  is  the  heart 
of  man ;  an  altar  that  must  not  be  polluted  with  blood: 
hoc  qui  exhibet^  toties  sacrificat,  quoties  bormm  aliqidi 
aut  pium  facity  the  man  that  is  just  and  merciful  doth 
sacrifice  as  often  as  he  doth  any  just  and  merciful  act 
Come,  then,  and  appear  before  him,  and  offer  up  these; 
nor  need  you  fear  that  ridiculous  and  ungodly  im- 
putation, which  presents  you  to  the  world  under  the 
name  of  mere  moral  men :  bear  it  as  your  crown  of  re- 
joicing; it  is  stigma  Jesu  Christiy  a  mark  of  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  none  will  lay  it  upon  you  as  a  defect,  but 
they  who  are  not  patient  of  any  loss  but  of  their 
honesty ;  who  have  learned  an  art  to  join  together  in 
one  the  saint  and  the  deceiver;  who  can  draw  down 
heaven  to  them  with  a  thought,  and  yet  supplant  and 
overreach  their  brother  as  cunningly  as  the  devil  doth 
them.  Bonus  vir  Caius  Seius^  Caius  Seius  is  a  good 
man;  his  only  fault  is  that  he  is  a  Christian,  would 
the  heathen  say ;  he  is  a  good  moral  man,  but  he  is  not 
of  the  elect,  that  is,  one  of  our  faction,  saith  one  Chris- 

*  J^tant  de  vero  Cultu,  L  6.  o.  24.  ^  TertuU.  Apolog. 
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tian  of  another.  I  much  wonder  how  long  a  good 
moral  man  hath  been  such  a  monster.  What  is  the 
Decalogue  but  an  abridgment  of  morality  ?  What  ia 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  b#  an  improvement  of 
that  ?  And  shall  civil  and  honest  conversation  be  the 
mark  of  a  reprobate  ?  Shall  nature  bring  forth  a  Ke- 
gulus5  a  Cato,  a  Fabricius^  just  and  honest  men ;  and 
^hall  grace  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  bring  forth  nothing 
but  zanies^  but  players  and  actors  of  religion^  but 
pharisees  and  hypocrites  ?  Or  was  the  new  creature,  the 
Christian,  raised  up  to  thrust  the  moral  man  out  of  the 
world  ?  Must  all  be  election  and  regeneration  ?  Must 
all  religion  be  carried  along  in  phrases,  and  words,  and 
noise;  and  must  justice  and  mercy  be  exposed  as 
monsters,  and  flung  out  into  a  land  of  oblivion  ?  Or 
how  can  they  be  elect  and  regenerate  who  are  not  just 
and  merciful  ?  No :  the  moral  man  that  keeps  the 
commandments  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  he  that  is  a  Christian,  and  builds  up  his  morality, 
justice,  and  mercy  upon  his  faith  in  Christ;  he  that 
keeps  a  good  conscience,  and  doth  to  others  what  he 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  him,  shall  enter  in 
and  have  a  mansion  there,  when  these  speculative  and 
seraphic  hypocrites,  who  decree  for  God,  and  preordain 
there  a  place  for  themselves,  shall  be  shut  out  of  doors. 
Come,  then,  and  appear  before  him  with  these ;  with 
iniiocence,  and  integrity,  and  mercifulness.  "  Wash 
your  hands  in  innocency,  and  compass  his  altar ; "  for 
Christ  hath  made  us  "priests  unto  his  Father ;"  (Rev. 
i.  6.) ;  there  is  our  ordination :  "  to  offer  up  spiritual  sa- 
crifice" (1  Pet.  iL  5.) ;  there  is  our  duty  and  performance : 
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<^  by  JesoB  Christ;  '^  there  is  oat  seal  to  make  good  sad 
•are  our  acceptance.  Chrysostom^  bendes  that  great 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  hath  found  out  many  more :  mar- 
tyrdom,  prayer,  jusllee,  ahns,  pndse,  c<Mnpanctioii,  and 
humility ;  and  he  brings  in,  too,  the  preadhing  of  the 
word,  which  all  make  Ovaiav  avXirtX^f  saith  Ba«l^  a 
most  magnmcent  and  precious  sacrifice.  Weneednot 
cull  out  any  more  than  these  in  the  text ;  for  in  oUa^ 
ing  up  these,  we  shall  find  the  true  nature  and  reason 
of  a  sacrifice  observed.  For  to  make  any  thing  a  tme 
sacrifice,  there  must  be  a  plain  and  exju^ess  chaise  of 
the  thing  that  is  offered.  It  was  a  bull  or  a  ram,  but 
it  is  set  apart  and  consecrate  to  God ;  and  it  is  a  saeri* 
fice,  and  must  be  slain.  And  this  is  remarkable  in  all 
these,  in  which  though,  no  death  befall  us  (as  in  the 
beast  offered  in  sacrifice),  but  that  death  (which  is  our 
life),  our  death  to  sin ;  yet  a  change  there  is,  which, 
being  made  to  the  honour  of  God's  majesty,  is  very 
pleasing  and  acceptable  in  his  sight.  When  we  do 
justly,  we  have  slain  the  beast,  the  worst  port  of  us, 
our  love  of  the  world,  our  filthy  lusts,  our  coyetousnees 
and  ambition,  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  fraud,  and 
violence,  and  oppression,  by  which  they  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being.  When  we  offer  up  our  goodfl, 
there  is  a  change ;  for  how  strong  is  our  affection  to 
them  1  How  do  we  adore  them  as  gods  !  Are  they  not  in 
common  esteem  as  our  life  and  blood  ?  and  do  we  not 
as  willingly  part  with  our  breath  as  with  our  wealth  ? 
Now  he  that  doth  good  and  distributes,  he  that  scatters 
Ms  wealth,  pours  forth  his  very  blood,  ^  binds  the  sacri- 
•  Chjrnott.  in  PiL  Ux,  ^  "ft^ss^  «^«  v\. 
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fice  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the  altar/'  lets  out  all 
worldly  desires  with  his  wealthy  and  hath  slain  ^^  that 
sacrifice,'*  saith  St.  Paul,  "  with  which  God  is  well 
pleai&ed." 

And  last  of  all,  humility  wastes  and  consumes  us  to 
nothing,  makes  us  an  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-offer- 
ing, nothing  in  ourselves,  nothing  in  respect  of  God ; 
and  in  this  our  exinanition,  exalts  all  the  graces  of 
God  in  us,  fills  us  with  life  and  glory,  with  high  appre- 
hensions, with  Uvely  anticipations  of  that  which  is  not 
seen,  but  laid  up  for  us  in  the  treasuries  of  heaven. 
These  are  the  good  man's  sacrifice,  and  they  naturally 
flow  from  this  "  good"  which  is  here  showed  in  the  text, 
and  are  the'parts  of  it.    These  were  from  the  beginning, 
and  shall  never  be  abolished ;  and  if  we  offer  up  these, 
we  shall  never  be  questioned  nor  asked,  will  God  be 
pleased  with  these  ?  for  he  is  pleased  only  with  these, 
and  for  these,  with  whatsoever  we  offer;  and  he  will 
love  us  for  them,  and  accept  us  in  Him,  who,  to  sanctify 
and  present  these,  offered  himself  an  offering,  a  sacrifice 
of  a  sweet-sweUing  savour;    even  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  who  is  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  view  of  this  **  good"  which  is 
shown  in  the  text,  as  it  stands  in  opposition  with  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law,  and  outward  formality ;  and  now 
the  vail  is  drawn,  we  shall  present  it  in  its  full  beauty 
and  perfection  in  our  next. 


#■        • 
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AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

[ISAAC  BARaOW,  D.D.] 


Among  all  the  duties  prescribed  to  us  by  our  religion, 
the  rendering  due  worship  to  God  is  in  nature  and  for 
consequence  the  principal;  God  thereby  being  most 
directly  honoured  and  served,  we  from  it  immediately 
denying  most  ample  and  high  benefits,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  which  duty  we  are  furnished  with  excellent 
direction  and  assistance  from  that  prayer  which  our 
Lord,  at  several  times  and  upon  several  occasions,  dic- 
tated and  recommended  to  his  disciples,  both  as  a  pat- 
tern according  to  which  they  should  regulate  their  de- 
votions ("  Pray  thus*,"  or  in  this  manner,  saith  he  in 
St.  Matthew),  and  as  a  form  in  which  they  should  ex- 
press them  ("  When  you  pray,  say  ^ ; "  that  is,  say  this, 
or  in  these  words ;  so  he  enjoins  them  in  St.  Luke). 
Unto  it,  therefore,  we  should  carefully  attend,  as  to 
our  best  rule ;  and  we  should  frequently  use  it  as  our 
best  matter  of  devotion®;  to  the  well  performing  of  both 
which  duties  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  distinctly 

«  Matt  vL  9.  ^  lAjJte^TA.^. 

*^  ''  Quamlibet  alia  verba  dicamua,  cvto  aSeaVw*  ox^sv'cm^n^^  V»^^f=^^ 
uam   quod   in  ista   Dominica  OratVoi.^  jo^^^^^  «.  x«N^  ^  ^ 
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iinderstand  the  particulars  contained  therein :  in  order 
%o  which  purpose^  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  them* 
IBut>  first,  let  us  premise  a  few  words  in  general  about 
prayer. 

Prayer,  in  its  latitude  of  acceptation,  doth  compre-* 
hend  all  devotion  or  worship  immediately  addressed  imto 
Almighty  God* ;  consisting  of  praise,  which  we  render 
to  God  in  regard  to  his  most  excellent  perfections  and 
glorious  works ;  of  submissive  gratulation,  declaring  our 
satisfaction  in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  most  wise  and 
just  providence;  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  numberless 
great  benefits  we  have  received  from  him ;  of  acknow- 
ledging our  total  dependence  on  him,  and  our  subjection 
to  him ;  of  professing  faith  in  hun,  and  vowing  service 
to  him;  of  confessing  the  sins  we  have  committed 
against  him,  with  the  guilt  and  aggravation  of  them ;  of 
deprecating  the  wrath  and  punishment  due  to  us  for  our 
ofiTences ;  of  petition  for  all  things  needful  and  conve- 
nient for  us ;  of  intercession  for  others,  whose  good  we, 
according  to  duty  or  charity,  are  concerned  to  desirQ 
and  promote ;  prayer,  I  say,  (although,  according  to  its 
most  restrained  sense,  it  only  doth  signify  one  of  these 
particulars,  namely,  the  petition  of  what  is  needful  or 
expedient  for  us^  yet)  in  its  larger  acceptation,  as  it 
conmionly  is  used,  it  doth  comprise  them  all.  And  so 
we  may  well  take  it  here ;  this  form,  although  so  very 
brief,  being  with  so  admirable  wisdom  contrived,  as 
without  straining  the  words  beyond  their  natural  im- 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  1 .     A^fitrtiSf  irponvxait  hrr§^^fis,  ^hxoLpitrrltu, 
^  Ob  lUwov  €bxi\s  4ar\  ZiZouTKoKia  ^Ktiva  rk  J^/iora,  &^A&  fitov  Tf\t(ou 
ToiSayvyia.     Chrys,  torn*  v.  p.  185. 
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portanoe,  we  111*75  applyt^  a  moderate  MiUiuiiian,  db* 
oecn  tbem  all,  as  to  Aim  mtin  aobataiiee,  coudidl 
therein;  «o  that  we  "baj  indeed  iseawniably  regnd  tt 
prayer  as  a  complete  directory  \  and  a  full  exerciae  of  4I 
onrdeyotioa  toward  God ;  of  derodon,  I  8ay5  Ihe  wUdi 
(to  engage,  ezdtte,  and  encourage  ns  to  the  Gsrefiol  wai 
ecmrtaat  practice  AereoO  we  may  eoiudder  eigoiB^ 
80  a  necessary  duty,  commended  to  ns  as  a  reqniate 
means  of  good,  and  a  epedul  instroment  of  all  piety, 
and  «s  a  high  pri^lege  grwted  to  us  by  God. 

1.  It  is  a  natural  duty  and  debt  we  owe  to  God  (both 
in  oorrespondence  to  the  design  of  oar  being  made  and 
endowed  with  rational  capacilies  agreei^le  to  our  rda- 
tions,  and  in  requited  for  oar  b^ng,  and  for  all  the  good 
we  have,  and  do  continually  receiye  from  him),  as  most 
highly  to  love  and  reverence  him  in  our  hearts,  so  to 
declare  our  esteem  of  his  excellences,  and  our  sense  of 
his  bounty  toward  us ;  to  avow  the  dependence  we  have 
upon  his  will  and  providence,  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  his  mercy  Mid  goodness;  to  yield  our  doe 
homage  of  respect,  submission,  and  obedience  to  hint 
K  we  do  acknowledge  a  God,  our  Maker,  our  Lord,  oar 
continual  Benefactor,  to  be,  we  must  consequently  ac- 
knowledge these  performances,  in  reason,  justice,  and 
gratitude,  due  to  him ;  and  God  accordingly  requires  and 
positively  enjoins  them:  he  is  **the  Lord  our  God, 
whom  we  must  worship  and  serve** ;"  the  God  "  whom 
praise  waiteth  for;  who  heareth  prayers,**  and  **  to 
whom,"  therefore,  **  all  flesh  must  come."*'  The  Scrip- 
ture is  very  frequent  in  commancUng  the  duty. 


a  M 


Totius  Evangelii  btcviaxwm.''     Tcrt,  de  Oral.  v.  ^. 
^  Deut  X.  20.     Matt.  iy.  lO.  *  ^«5«a\v,.  «i. 
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2.  It  is  a  most  useM  means,  or  a  condition  reqnisitey 
for  the  procurement  of  benefits  and  blessings  upon  ns. 
QtA  hath  declared  that  he  dolh  accept  %  he  hath  {»*or 
mised  that  he  will  reward,  all  devotions  with  an  honest 
intention  and  pure  mind  offered  up  unto  him ;  that  he  ^' is 
nigh  unto  them  that  call  upon  him  in  truth ; "  that  he 
will  ''  be  found  of  them  who  seek  him  with  all  their 
heart;"  that  '^  he  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  th^n  that  fear 
him ;  he  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them ;"  that 
*'  they  who  seek  him  shall  not  want  any  good  thing* ;•* 
that  **  whatevw  we  ask  in  prayer  believing,  we  shall 
receive ; "  that  **  if  we  ask  it  shall  be  given  us ;  if  we 
seek,  we  shall  find ;  if  we  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to 
us."®  Prayer  is  also  a  means  of  procuring  a  blessing 
i:q)on  all  our  imdertakings ;  it  sanctifieth  every  perform- 
ance, &C.  There  is  no  good  thing  so  great  and  precious, 
•o  high  above  the  reach  of  common  power,  so  strange 
to  expect,  or  difficult  to  compass,  which  we  may  not 
eanly  and  surely  by  this  means  obtain :  relief  in  all 
distresses,  both  of  our  outward  and  inward  estate ;  sup- 
plies of  all  our  needs,  both  corporal  and  spiritual ;  com* 
fort  in  all  our  sorrows  and  sadnesses ;  satisfia^ction  in  all 
our  doubts  and  darknesses  of  mind ;  I^elp  and  strength 
against  aU  our  temptations,  we  may  be  confident  to 
obt^n,  if  we  duly  seek  them  from  the  Almighty  Dis- 
penser of  all  good  gifts :  sure  promises  there  are,  and 
obvious  examples  hereof,  too  many  to  be  now  recited ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  that  will  neglect  this  duty, 

*  E^X*}'  ^ucedca  obit  kiffiieoos  6c^5. 

^  Psalm,  xxxiv.  10.;  cxlv.  18,  19. ;  x.  17.     Jer.  xxix.  13. 
<  1  John,  iiL  S8.     Matt  xxi.  22. ;  tu.  7.     Luke,  xu  9.     Jobx^^Tx^. 
JS,;  XV,  7.;  xri  23, 
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that  will  not  vouchsafe  to  seek  help  and  remedy  of  Qod, 
may  be  sure  to  want  it ;  shall  certainly  suffer  for  their 
proud  contempt,  profane  difiEidence,  or  foolish  doth* 
'^  You  will  not,^  saith  our  Sayiour,  '^  come  to  me,  thil 
ye  may  have  life*;"  no  wonder,  then,  if  they  do  not  re- 
ceive it,  if  they  will  not  go  thither  for  it  where  only  it 
is  to  be  had*  All  good  things  are  in  God's  hand ;  and 
we  shall  never  by  any  force  or  policy  get  them  thenee 
without  his  will,  moved  by  entreaty.  All  good  gifts 
come  from  heaven ;  and  thence  we  shall  never  fetch 
them  down  without  ascending  thither  in  our  hearts  and 
affections :  spiritual  goods,  especially,  are  so  high  aboye 
us,  that  we  can  never  reach  them  otherwise  than  by 
God's  help,  by  humble  supplication  obtained. 

3.  It  is  not  only  a  means,  by  impetration  acqwring 
for  us,  but  is  an  effectual  instnmient  working  in  us,  aU 
true  good ;  it  is  the  channel  by  which  God  conveyeth 
spiritual  light  into  our  minds,  and  spiritual  vigour  into  our 
hearts.  It  is  both  the  seed  and  the  food  of  spiritual  life^ 
by  which  all  holy  dispositions  of  soul,  and  all  honest 
resolutions  of  practice,  are  bred  and  nourished,  are  aug- 
mented and  strengthened  in  us.  It  exciteth,  it  quick- 
eneth,  it  maintaineth  all  pious  affections^:  the  love  of 
God  can  no  otherwise  than  by  it  be  kindled,  fomented, 
or  kept  in  life ;  without  it  we  certainly  shall  have  an 
estrangement  and  an  aversation  from  him :  it  alone 
can  maintain  a  constant  reverence  and  awe  of  God, 
keeping  him  in  our  thoughts,  and  making  us  to  live  as 
in  his  presence ;  it  chiefly  enliveneth  and  exeroiseth  our 

?  John,  V.  40,  ^  **  "Dif^tiXIiMswMsi  «b\.  «vv»  «t«x«,"     Lvth^ 

*^  Fervour  of  spirit.     "Rom.  i\\.  \\.    T^-Rv^litMCTv^Uvt^, 
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Mthand  our  hope  in  God;  it  is  that  which  begettetb 
in  our  hearts  a  savoury  relish  of  divine  things^  which 
sweeteneth  and  endeareth  to  our  souls  the  practice  of 
piety,  which  only  can  enable  us  with  delight  and 
alacrity  to  obey  God's  commandments;  it  alone  can 
iniee  our  minds  from  the  cares  and  concernments  of 
this  world,  to  a  sense  and  desire  of  heavenly  things* 
By  it  God  imparteth  strength  to  subdue  bad  inclina-* 
tio;ns,  to  restrain  sensual  appetites,  to  compress  irregular 
passions ;  to  evade  the  allurements  to  evil,  and  the  dis-« 
couragements  from  good,  which  this  world  always  pre^ 
senteth ;  to  support,  also,  with  patience  and  equanimity, 
the  many  crosses  and  troubles  we  must  surely  meet 
with  therein.  It  is,  in  short,  the  only  strong  bulwark 
4igainst  temptation  ^nd  sin,  the  only  sure  guard  of 
piety  and  a  good  conscience :  no  man,  indeed,  can  be  a 
fidthfrd  servant  to  God,  a  real  friend  to  goodness,  a 
Serious  practiser  of  duty,  without  a  constant  tenor  of 
^votion. 

4.  It  is  a  most  high  privilege  and  advantage  to  us, 
that  we  are  allowed  to  pray  and  address  our  devotions 
to  God.  To  have  a  free  access  to  the  presence  and 
audience  of  an  earthly  prince  (to  the  effect  of  receiving 
from  him  all  that  we  could  desire)  would  be  deemed  a 
matter  of  great  honour  and  much  advantage  :  how  much 
more  is  it  so  to  us,  that  we  are  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence and  ear  of  the  great  King  of  all  the  world;  so 
mighty  in  power,  so  large  in  bounty,  so  full  of  goodness 
and  pity,  so  thoroughly  able,  so  exceedingly  willing  to 
grant  and  perform  our  requests !  How  sweet  a  thing.^ 
of  what  comfort  and  benefit  is  it,  to  laa^e  \)cka\^^'v^^  ^^ 
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^pouring  oat  oar  booIb  and  oar  hearts^"  ae  the  Psalmist 
speaks^  ^before  GK)d;''ofdi8burd6nnigour  mindBofaU 
their  cares,  their  desires,  their  doabts^  their  griefe,  and 
anxieties,  into  the  breast  of  so  kind  a  firiend,  so  wise  a 
counsellor,  so  able  a  helper;  who  alone,  indeed,  can 
afford  relief,  ease,  satisfaction,  and  comfort  to  nsl 
Considering  which  things,  we  shall  appear  not  cmfy 
yeiy  disobedient  to  Crod,  and  highly  ungrateful  toward 
him  (who  so  infinitely  condescends  in  vouchsafing  to  m, 
^  dust  and  ashes  V  vile  and  unworthy  creatures,  leaye 
to  speak  and  converse  with  him),  but  very  injuridus 
and  unfaithful  to  ourselves  and  to  our  own  good,  if  we 
neglect  this  duty  commanded,  or  slight  thb  privily 
indulged  to  us. 

In  the  due  performance  of  which  we  are  directed  and 
assisted  by  this  form  of  prayer,  composed  and  dictated 
for  that  purpose  by  Him,  who  best  knew  what  we  ougkt 
to  pray  for,  and  how  we  ought  to  pray*';  what  matter  of 
desire,  what  manner  of  address,  what  disposition  of 
mind  would  be  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  hifl 
Father,  would  most  become  and  befit  us  in  our  ap- 
proaches to  him.  We  might  consequently  observe 
many  things  concerning  those  particulars  discemiHe 
in  this  form :  the  sublimity,  the  gravity,  the  necessitji 
the  singular  choiceness  of  the  matter,  together  with  tk§ 
fit  order  and  just  disposition  thereof,  according  to  the 
natural  precedence  of  things  in  dignity  or  necessity; 
the  full  breyity^  the  deep  ^a\MVft«,s,  the  comely  simpli- 
citjr  of  expression ;  tlielovrly  tev^Te-uc.^  «v^m«s.^^C!s^^5^ 

*    Psalm  Jjii.  8.;   xlii.  4.  ««.tV*     Twt.  d*  OtoJu^^ 

'  I>eua  solus  docere  potuit,  ut  se  ^e\Aet  oxaxv- 
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fleeompomed  with  due  faith  and  confidence:  tbeee^  and 
tike  like  yirtues  directive  of  our  deyotion^  we  might 
obeerve  ruiming  generallj  through  the  whole  contex- 
ture of  this  yenerable  form.  But  we  shall  rather  choose 
to.  take  notice  of  them  as  they  shall  offer  themselyes  in 
their  particular  places ;  to  the  consideration  of  which  in 
<«der  we  now  do  apply  ourselves. 

Our  Father^  which  art  in  heaven, 

**  Our  Father."  Upon  this  title,  or  manner  of  compel- 
lation^  we  may  first  observe,  that  although  our  Saviour 
preacribeth  thia  form  as  a  pattern,  and  an  exercise  of 
private  prayer  to  be  performed  in  the  closet,  (and  alone 
in  secret  %  as  is  expressed  in  the  Gospel,)  yet  he  di- 
lecteth  us  to  make  our  addresses  to  God  in  a  style  of 
plurality,  saying,  not  "my  Father,"  but  "  our  Father ;  " 
thereby,  it  seems,  implying,  1.  That  we  should  in  our 
pmyers  consider  and  acknowledge  the  universality  of 
God's  power  and  goodness.  2.  That  we  should  not,  in 
our  conceit,  proudly  and  vainly  appropriate  or  engross 
the  regard  of  God  unto  ourselves ;  but  remember  that 
our  brethren  have  an  equal  share  with  us  therein. 
d«  That  in  all  our  devotions  we  should  be  mindful  of 
those  common  bands  which  knit  us  together  as  men  and 
as  Christians  y  the  band  of  nature  and  humanity ;  the 
more  strict  ties  of  common  faith  and  hc^e ;  of  manifold 
relations  unto  God  that  made  us,  and  our  Saviour  that 
redeemed  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  animateth  and 
quickeneth  us,  and  combineth  us  in  spiritual  union. 
4.  That   we  should  bear   such  hearty  good-will  and 

»  Matt  tL  6.  9. 
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Charitable  affection  toward  othersi  as  not  only  to  seek 
and  desire  our  own  particular  and  private  good,  but 
that  of  all  men ;  especially  of  all  good  ChristianB,  wbo 
in  a  peculiar  manner  are  God's  children  and  our 
brethren.  "He  did  not  bid  us  say,  *my  Father/  but 
^  our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven ; '  that,  being  tangfat 
that  we  have  a  common  father,  we  might  show  fk 
brotherly  good-will  one  toward  another,"  saith  St 
Chrysostom.* 

As  for  the  appellation  '*  Father,**  it  doth  mind  us  of 
Our  relation  to  God,  who  upon  many  grounds,  and  in 
divers  high  respects,  is  our  father :  by  nature,  for  that 
he  gave  us  our  being,  and  made  us  after  his  own  image; 
by  providence,  for  that  he  continually  preserveth  and 
maintaineth  us ;  by  grace,  for  that  he  reneweth  us  to 
his  image  in  righteousness  and  holiness ;  by  adoption, 
for  that  he  alloweth  us  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  his 
children,  assigning  an  eternal  inheritance  to  us.    Of  this 
relation,  which  as  creatures,  as  men,  as  Christians,  we 
bear  to  God,  it  mindeth  us,  and  consequently  how  we 
ought,  in  correspondence  thereto,  to  behave  ourselves; 
yielding  to  him  all  respect,  affection,  and  observance; 
demeaning  ourselves  in  all  things  as  becomes  such  a  re« 
lation  and  rank.  This,  indeed,  of  all  God's  names,  titles, 
and  attributes,  is  chosen  as  most  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  present  duty ;  as  most  encouraging  to  the  per- 
formance thereof;  as  most  fully  implying  the  disposi- 
tions required  in  us,  when  we  apply  ourselves  thereto. 


A  06  7^  MKtvt  \iytiVt  vdrtp  /uov,  6  iv  rois  olpayois,  &AA^  irdrfp 
^fi&v,  Jya  Koivhv  var4pa  ix^iv  ii9axBivr€Sf  &8cA^cid)y  irphs  iW-fjAovs 
9fucy^fji§y  wCpouiv.    torn.  v.  p.  1 86. 
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Our  Saviour  used  to  compare  prayer  to  a  son's  asking 
nourishment  of  his'father  *;  arguing  thence  what  success 
and  benefit  we  may  expect  from  it :  we  come  therein  to 
God,  not  directly,  as  to  a  lord  or  master,  to  receive 
commands ;  but  rather  as  to  a  father,  to  request  from 
him  the  sustenance  of  our  life,  and  supply  of  our  needs ; 
to  render  withal  unto  him  our  thankful  acknowledg- 
ments, for  having  continuedly  done  those  things  for  us ; 
and  to  demonstrate  our  dutiful  respect  and  affection 
toward  him.  It  is  natural  for  chUdren,  in  any  danger, 
strait,  or  want,  to  fly  to  their  parents  for  shelter,  relief, 
and  succour ;  and  it  is  so  likewise  for  us  to  have  re- 
course unto  God  in  all  those  cases  wherein  no  visible 
means  of  help  appear  from  elsewhere;  and  to  do  so,  the 
title  of  "Father"  doth  encourage  us,  signifying  not 
only  power  and  authority  over  us,  but  affection  and 
deamess  toward  us :  the  name  God  importing  his  ex- 
cellent perfections ;  the  name  Lord  minding  us  of  his 
power  and  empire  over  us,  with  the  like  titles  declara- 
tive of  hi^  supereminent  majesty,  might  deter  us,  being 
conscious  of  our  meanness  and  unworthiness,  from  ap- 
proaching to  him;  but  the  word  father  is  attractive 
and  emboldening :  thinking  on  that,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
conceive  hope,  that,  how  mean,  how  unworthy  soever, 
yet,  being  his  children,  he  will  not  reject  or  refuse 
us ;  for,  "  K  men,  being  evil,  do  give  good  gifts  unto 
their  children ;  how  much  more  will  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
him?"^ 

It  also  plainly  intimates  how  qualified  and  disposed 

»  Matt.  vii.  9.     Luke,  xi.  11.  "  Matt.  vii.  11. 
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in  mind  we  should  come  to  Grod ;  namely,  with  higb 
reverence,  with  humble  affection,  with  hearty  grati- 
tude ;  as  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  to  Him  that  hath 
continually  preserved  and  brought  us  up ;  from  whose 
care  and  providence  we  have  received  aU  the  good  we 
have  ever  enjoyed ;  from  whose  mercy  and  favour  we 
can  only  expect  any  good  for  the  future.  By  calling 
God  **  father,"  we  avow  ourselves  obliged  to  honour  and 
love  him  incomparably  beyond  all  things  ;  we  also  de- 
clare our  fadth  and  hope  in  God ;  that  we  believe  him 
well  affected  toward  us,  and  willing  to  do  us  good*; 
and  that  we  thence  hope  to  receive  the  good  dearable 
from  him :  the  which  are  dispositions  necessary  to  the 
due  performance  of  this  duty.  It  also  implieth,  that 
we  should  come  thereto  with  purity  of  mind  and  good 
conscience;  which  is  also  requisite  to' the  same  extent: 
for,  if  we  are  conscious  of  undutiful  and  disobedient 
carriage  toward  God,  how  can  we  call  him  father? 
with  what  heart  or  face  can  we  assume  to  ourselves  the 
title  of  children  ?  ''  If,"  saith  St.  Peter  ^  "  ye  call  upon 
him  as  a  father,  who  impartially  judges  according  to 
every  man's  work,  (that  is,  who  only  esteemeth  them 
for  his  children  who  truly  behave  themselves  as  be- 
Cometh  children,)  pass  the  time  of  your  pUgrimage  in 
fear,"  or  in  reverence  towards  God.  We  may  add, 
that  we  also  hereby  may  be  supposed  to  express  our 
charity  toward  our  brethren,  who  bear  unto  God,  the 
Father  of  all  men,  the  same  common  relation.  But  I 
proceed :  — 

«  MaiU  xxi.  22.     James,  V.  6.     \  T\m.  vv.  %.  ^  \  ^«!L  i.  17. 
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Which  art  in  heaven. 

God  Almighty  is  substantially  present  every  where ; 
but  he  doth  not  every  where  in  effects  discover  himself 
alike,  nor  with  equal  splendour  in  all  places  display 
the  beams  of  his  glorious  majesty.  The  Scripture  fre- 
quently mentioneth  a  place  of  his  special  residence, 
(seated  in  regions  of  inaccessible  light,  above  the  reach, 
not  only  of  our  sense,  but  of  our  fancy  and  conception), 
where  his  royal  court,  his  presence-chamber,  his  im- 
perial throne,  are ;  where  he  is  more  immediately  at- 
tended upon  by  the  glorious  angels  and  blessed  saints ; 
which  place  is  called  "  heaven,"  the  "  highest  heavens ; " 
the  TO  v^«rra,  the  ** highest  places*;"  by  his  presence 
wherein  God  is  described  here,  as  for  distinction  from 
all  other  parents  here  on  earth,  so  to  increase  reverence 
in  us  toward  him,  while  we  reflect  upon  his  super-emi- 
nent glory  and  majesty,  and  to  raise  our  hearts  from 
these  inferior  things  unto  desire,  and  hope,  and  love  of 
heavenly  things ;  ^*  withdrawing,"  saith  St.  Chrysostom, 
**  him  that  prays  from  earth,  and  fastening  him  to  the 
places  on  high,  and  to  the  mansions  above."  ^  But  so 
much  for  the  title. 

The  first  sentence  of  our  prayer  is. 

Hallowed  (or  sanctified)  he  thy  name. 

Let  us  first  (with  St.  Chrysostom)  observe  the  di- 
rection we  hence  receive  in  all  our  prayers  to  have  a 


*  Luke,  ii.  14. ;  xix.  38.     Matt.  xxi.  9. 

^  Tris  71}$  hirdywu  rhv  €bx6fi€P0Pf  koL  rocs  «h^\ois  T90<n\K«ftv  -j^^ima^ 
ira)  roTf  Ayof  StarpiBeus, 
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prime  and  principal  regard  to  the  glory  of  God;  not 
seeking  any  thing  concerning  our  own  good  before  his 
praise :  that  for  the  order.  As  to  the  substance  of  this 
particular^  we  may  consider,  that  sanctity  implying  a 
discrimination,  a  distance,  an  exaltment  in  nature  or 
use  of  the  thing,  which  is  denominated  thereby ;  and 
God's  "  name  "  signifying  himself,  with  all  that  we  can 
know  of  him;  himself,  as  however  discovered  or  de- 
clared, with  all  that  relates  to  him,  and  bears  his  in- 
scription ;  we  do  here  accordingly  express  our  due  ac- 
knowledgments and  desires ;  for,  by  a  rare  complication, 
tliis  sentence  doth  involve  both  praise  and  petition ;  doth 
express  both  our  acknowledgment  of  what  is,  and  our 
desire  of  what  should  be :  we  do,  I  say,  hereby  partly 
acknowledge  and  praise  the  supereminent  perfections 
of  God  above  all  things,  in  all  kind  of  excellency, 
joining  in  that  seraphical  doxology  (which  to  utter  is 
the  continual  employment  of  the  blessed  spirits  above, 
who  incessantly  "  day  and  night "  cry  out),  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy*; "  confessing  with  the  heavenly  host  in  the 
Apocalypse,  '^  that  he  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  glor}', 
and  power ; "  we  do  also  partly  declare  our  hearty 
wishes,  that  God  may  be  every  where  had  in  highest 
veneration ;  that  all  things  relating  to  him  may  receive 
their  due  regard ;  that  all  honour  and  praise,  all  duty 
and  service,  may  in  a  peculiar  manner  be  rendered  unto 
him  by  all  men,  by  all  creatures,  by  ourselves  especially: 
that  all  minds  may  entertain  good  and  worthy  opinions 
of  him ;  all  tongues  speak  well  of  him,  celebrate  and 

*  jRev.  iv.  8.  11.     Tb  a7ieia9V"  ^"^  "^^^  ^oVmiQV«  ^^tcu.     Chrys. 
torn.  V.  p.  186, 
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bless  him;  all  creatures  yield  adoration  to  his  iiam< 
and  obedience  to  his  will:  that  be  be  worshipped  i 
truth  and  sincerity,  with  zeal  and  fervency :  this  pai 
•,  tk  xmis^.^'  ticnlarly  in  the  prophet  Iaaiah%  and  by  St.  PeterS  : 
called  ^^sanctifying  Grod's  name,"  in  opposition  to  idi> 
atrous  and  profane  religion.  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  4 
hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your  fear,  let  him  be  yot 
dread,"  saith  the  prophet :  and,  **  Fear  not  their  fca 
nor  be  troubled,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  yoi 
hearts,"  saith  the  Apostle.  Thus  do  we  here  jiray  an 
wish  in  respect  to  all  men,  and  to  all  creatures  r^ajmb 
of  thus  sanctifying  God's  name ;  but  more  particular] 
we  pray  for  ourselves,  that  God  would  grant  to  u 
that  we,  by  our  religious  and  righteous  convcrsatioi 
may  bring  honour  to  his  name  * ;  so  that  "  men  seoin 
our  good  works  may  glorify  our  Father  which  \h  : 
heaven."  "Vouchsafe,"  saith  he,  ** that  wc  may  lii 
80  purely,  that  all  men  by  us  may  glorify  thcc :  ^  1 
descants  St.  Chrysostom.^ 
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Thy  kingdom  come. 

This  petition,  or  devout  wish,  being  subordinate  1 
the  former,  as  expressing  a  main  particular  of  tlw 
which  is  there  generally  desired,  (wc  here,  to  the  gloi 
of  God,  desiring  a  successful  and  speedy  propagation  ^ 
true  religion,)  seems,  in  its  direct  and  immediate  «on« 
to  respect  the  state  of  things  in  that  time,  more  c«l) 
cially  befitting  our  Lord's  disciples  then,    when  tl 


/ 


*  Jsa.  viii.  13.;  mix.  23. 
Matt,  y.  16.     1  Pet.  iL  \2.  ^,  .    ^^^.^ 

^oidteiy,  &c.      Chrys.  in  Matt.  Vi. 
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kingdom  of  God  (that  is^  the  state  of  religion  under 
evangelical  dispensation)  was  coming  and  approaching; 
according  to  that  of  our  Saviour  in  St.  Luke:  ^^I say 
unto  you  of  a  truth,  there  be  some  of  70U  standing  here 
that  shall  not  taste  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  • : "   whence  it  did  become  them,  in  zeal  to  Gt)d*B 
glory,  and  charity  for  men's  salvation,  to  desire  ikt 
Christianity  might  soon  effectually  be  propagated  over 
the  world,  being  generally  entertained  by  men  with 
due  faith  and  obedience ;  that  is,  that  all  men  willingly 
might  acknowledge  God  as  their  Lord  and  Maker,  wor- 
shipping and  serving  him  in  truth ;  that  they  might  re- 
ceive his  blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  their  King  and 
Saviour,  heartily  embracing  his  doctrine,  and  humbly 
submitting  to  his  laws:  to  which  purpose  our  Lord 
enjoins  his  disciples  to   ^^pray,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  would  send  labourers  into  his  harvest^;"  and 
St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  to  pray,    ^*  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  may  run  and  be  glorified."®   And,  in 
parity  of  reason,  upon  the  same  grounds  we  are  con- 
cerned and  obliged  to   desire  that    Christian  religion 
may  be  settled  and  confirmed ;  may  grow  and  be  in- 
creased ;    may  prosper  and  flourish  in  the  world ;   that 
God's  authority  may,  to  the  largest  extension  of  place, 
to  the  highest  intention  of  degree,  universally  and  per- 
fectly be  maintained  and  promoted,  both  in  external 
profession  and  real  effect ;    the  minds  of  all  men  being 
subdued  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  and    avowing  the 
subjection  due  to  him,  and  truly  yielding  obedience  to 

*  Luke,  ix.  27.     Matt.  xVi.  ^S.  •,  Vv\.  1,  ^  VLxSX.  U.  38, 

*^  2  Thess,  iii.  1. 
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HI  his  most  just  and  holy  laws.  Thus  should  we  pray 
that  God's  kingdom  may  come ;  particularly  desiring 
that  it  may  so  come  into  our  own  hearts ;  humbly  im- 
ploring his  grace,  that  he  thereby  would  rule  in  our 
iiearts,  quelling  in  them  all  exorbitant  passions  and 
ncious  desires,  protecting  them  from  all  spiritual  ene- 
mies, disposing  them  to  an  enture  subjection  to  his  will, 
and  a  willing  compliance  with  all  his  commandments*: 
for  this  is  *^  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which,  as  our  Lord 
telleth  us,  "  is  within  us^ ; "  the  which  *^  doth  not,"  as 
St.  Paul  teacheth  us,  "  consist  in  meat  and  drink"  (in 
any  outward  formal  performances),  ^^  but  in  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  holy  Ghost  ^ ; "  that  is,  in 
obedience  to  God's  will,  and  in  the  comfortable  conse- 
quences thereof:  this  is  ^Hhe  kingdom  of  God,"  which 
we  are  enjoined,  before  any  worldly  accommodations, 
*'firsttoseek."^ 

Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

This  sentence  is  likewise  complicated  of  praise,  good 
desire,  and  petition ;  for  we  thereby  first  do  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God  in  all 
resolutions  of  his  will  and  dispensations  of  his  pro- 
vidence. 

1.  We  profess  our  approbation  of  all  God's  counsels, 
our  complacence  and  satisfaction  in  all  his  proceedings, 
our  cheerful  submission  and  consent  to  all  his  pleasure ; 
joining  our  suffrage,  and  saying  in  harmony  with  that 

*  Tvpavpoifjiwoi  ^h  r&v  rov  tr^fAoros  traBniJuirtov,  Kcd  fAvplas  wupourfuiv 
ScXi^/Acyoi  irpoffSoXhs  rris  rov  0coO  XP^t^f"-^^  fioffiKuas,  tva  fA^i  fiofftXtiaj^  4 
i^Aoprla  hf  r^  dmrr^  tr^fiari  iffiuvt  &c.  Chrys. 

^  Luke,  XYiL  21,  *=  Rom.  xiv.  11.  ^  ^laWu  n\.  ^^. 
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blessed  choir  in  the  Bevelation,  '^  Great  and  wonderful 
are  thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  O  thou  King  of  saints."*  We  disclaim 
our  own  judgments  and  conceits,  we  renounce  our  own 
desires  and  designs,  so  far  as  they  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  determinations  of  God's  wisdom,  or  discordant 
with  his  pleasure ;  saying  after  our  Lord,  "  Let  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  ^ 

2.  We  do  also  express  our  desire,  that  as  in  heaven 
all  things  with  a  free  and  undisturbed  course  do  pass 
according  to  God's  will  and  good  liking,  every  inti- 
mation of  his  pleasure  finding  there  a  most  entire  and 
ready  compliance  from  those  perfectly  loyal  and  pious 
spirits  (those  "ministers  of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure ^" 
as  the  Psalmist  calls  them),  so  that  here  on  earth  the 
gracious  designs  of  God  may  be  accomplished  without 
opposition  or  rub ;  that  none  should  presume,  as  the 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  are  said  to  do*^,  aOsralv  ttjv 
/3ov\7)v  rov  ®60Vy  to  disappoint  or  defeat  God's  counsel : 
dircoOsiaOai,  to  thrust  away  or  repulse  God's  word,  as 
the  Jews  did  in  the  Acts*;  to  resist,  provoke,  or  defy 
God  by  obstinate  disobedience,  as  many  are  said  to  do 
in  the  Scriptures ;  but  that  every  where  a  free,  humble, 
hearty,  and  full  obedience  be  rendered  to  his  com- 
mands. 

3.  We  do  also  pray  that  God  would  grant  us  the 
grace  willingly  to  perform  whatever  he  requires  of  us, 
"perfecting  us,"  as  the  Apostle  speaketh*^  "in  every 
good  work  to    do   his    will,    and    working  in  us  that 

»  Rev.  XV.  3.  •»  Luke,  xxii.  42.  *=  Psalm  ciii.  20. 

^  Luke,  vii.  30.  «  Acts,  xiii.  46.  '  Heb.  xiii.  21. 
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which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight;"  contentedly  to 
bear  whatever  he  layeth  upon  us :  that  God  would 
bestow  upon  us  a  perfect  resignation  of  our  wills  unto 
his  will;  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  that  state  and 
station  wherein  he  hath  placed  us*;  a  submiss  patience 
in  all  adversities,  whereinto  he  disposeth  us  to  fall ;  a 
constant  readiness,  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness, 
without  reluctancy  or  repining,  to  receive  whatever 
Cometh  from  his  will,  whether  grateful  or  distasteful  to 
our  present  sense ;  acknowledging  his  wisdom,  his 
goodness,  his  justice  in  all  his  dealings  towards  us; 
heartily  saying  with  good  Eli,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him 
do  what  seemeth  him  good^; "  with  Hezekiah,  "  Good 
is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou  hast  spoken®;" 
with  David,  ^^  Behold,  here  I  am ;  let  him  do  to  me  as 
seemeth  good  to  him^";  with  Job,  "  Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil?"  and,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  blessed  be. the  name  of  the  Lord®":  yea,  it  were 
well,  if  we  could,  after  the  heathen  philosopher,  upon 
all  occasions  with  our  hearts  say,  el  Tavrp  ®s^  <j>tKoy, 
Tavrri  yeviaOcOy  if  God  will  have  it  so,  so  let  it  be^; 
if  we  could  observe  those  rules  and  precepts  which 
even  the  philosophers  so  much  inculcate^;  to  commit 

Phil.  iv.  11.  M  Sam.  iiL  18.  «=  2  Kings,  xx..  19. 

•*  2  Sam.  XV.  26.         *  Job,  ii.  10. ;  L  21.   Psalm  xxxvii  5. ;  Iv.  22. 

f  Epict.  Ench.  38.  Plat.  Criton. 

s  T^  ^6^joiirov  rod  fiiov  HU^tKOe,  &s  0co7s  hrirerpo^s  rh  tr^avrmi  wdpTOf 
&c.  Ant  iv.  31.  *Affiraf6fi€vos  rh,  ffvfxiodvovra.  Ant  ill.  4. 16. ;  iL  17. ; 
X.  11.  ;  xii.  1.  Ant  vii.  SI. ;  x.  11.  Sen.  De  Or.  Sap.  32.  «  Ego 
secundum  naturam  vivo,  si  totum  me  illi  dedo.  Optimum  est  Deum** 
quo  auctore  cuncta  proveniunt  sine  murmuratione  comitari,  See,  —  hie 
est  magnus  animus,  qui  se  Deo  tradidit."  Sen,  ep.  37.  54,  71,  &e, 
JDe  Prov,  5, 
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all  our  affairs  to  Grod,  to  love  and  embrace  (hug)  all 
events ;  to  follow  and  to  accompany  God ;  to  yield, 
deliver,  and  resign  ourselves  up  to  him ;  (JDeo  se  pr(t' 
berey  dedere,  tradere^  &C.)  and  the  like. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

I  shall  not  stand  to  criticise  upon  the  hard  word  ho^ 
used,  translated  ^^  daily ;"  I  only  say^  that  of  two  senses 
offering  themselves,  both  are  probable,  and  by  good 
authority  countenanced ;  both  are  proper  and  suitable 
to  the  matter  or  nature  of  the  thing :  according  to  one 
we  pray  for  the  bread  rov  kinovros,  of  the  time  to  come, 
or  of  that  future  life  which  it  shall  please  God  to  allow 
us;  according  to  the  other,  we  request  bread  hrl  to 
elvai^  which  is  necessary  for  our  being,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  our  lives* ;  joining  both  together  (which  is 
more  sure  and  safe),  we  pray  for  a  competent  provision 
toward  the  maintenance  of  our  life  hereafter,  during 
our  appointed  time :  that  for  the  sense.  Upon  the  peti- 
tion itself  we  observe,  — 

1.  That  after  we  have  rendered  our  due  tribute  of 
praise  and  respect  unto  God,  we  are  allowed  and 
directed  to  request  of  him  good  things  for  ourselves ; 
beginning,  as  nature  prompteth,  with  the  preservation 
of  our  beings  and  lives ;  whereby  we  become  capable 
of  receiving  and  enjoying  other  good  things. 

2.  By  doing  which  we  also  do  imply  the  sense  we 
have  of  our  total  dependence  upon  God ;  avowing  our- 
selves to  subsist  by  his  care  and  bounty ;  disclaiming, 

*  "ApTotf  i-KUi^KFiov,  rovricrv  iir\  r^v  ovalav  rod  <rd>nafros  9ta€edpoyTa, 
Kcd  avyKpoTTJaai  ra^rjif  SwdfAtyov.     Chrys.  torn.  v.  1 87. 
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consequently,  all  confidence  in  any  other  means  to 
maintain  or  support  us,  in  any  store  we  have  laid  up, 
or  estate  we  pretend  to ;  in  any  contrivance  or  industry 
we  can  use ;  in  any  succour  of  friends  or  relations ; 
for  that,  notwithstanding  all  these,  we  do  need  our 
daily  bread  to  be  dealt  to  us  by  God,  and  must  con- 
tinually beg'it  as  a  gift  from  his  hands. 

3.  We  are  by  that  word,  aijfispoVf  "  this  day,"  taught 
our  duty  (signifying  withal  our  performance  thereof) 
of  being  willing  continually  to  rely  upon  God ;  not 
affecting  to  be  ever  so  much  beforehand,  as  not  to  need 
God's  constant  assistance :  we  ask  not,  that  God  would 
give  us  at  once  what  may  serve  us  for  ever,  and  may 
put  us  out  of  any  fear  to  want  hereafter ;  we  ask  not 
for  that  which  may  suffice  for  a  long  time,  for  many 
years,  many  months,  many  days ;  but  that  God  would 
give  us  to-day,  or  rather  *^  day  by  day  ;"  (to  Kaff  rifiipaVi 
as  it  is  expressed  in  St.  Luke* ;)  that  is,  that  he  would 
continually  dispense  to  us  what  is  needful  for  us.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  desire  to  have  an  estate  settled 
upon  us ;  to  live  by  ourselves,  or  on  our  own  incomes ; 
to  be  set  out  of  God's  house,  or  immediate  protection 
and  care:  this,  in  itself,  cannot  be  (for  God  cannot 
alienate  his  goods  from  himself,  nor  can  we  subsist  out 
of  his  hand),  nor  must  we  desire  it  should  be ;  it  is  a 
part  of  atheism,  or  infidelity,  of  heathenish  profaneness 
and  folly,  to  desire  it ;  ("  These  things,"  saith  our  Lord^ 
"  do  the  Gentiles  seek ; "  that  is,  they  are  covetous  of 
wealth  and  careful  for  provisions,  to  live  without  depends 
ence  upon  God ;)  but  we  must  esteem  God's  providence 

•  Luke,  xi.  8.  ^  Matt  vi.  32. 
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our  surest  estate,  God's  bounty  our  best  treasure,  (jod's 
fatherly  care  our  most  certain  and  most  comfortable 
support ;  '^  casting  all  our  care  on  him,"  as  b^ng  assured 
that  "  he  careth  for  us ;"  will  not  "leave  nor  forsake  us ;" 
will  not  withhold  what  is  necessary  for  our  comfortable 
sustenance.*  .  . 

4.  It  is  here  intimated  how  sober  and  moderate  our 
appetites  should  be,  in  regard  both  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  things  we  use :  we  are  directed  to  ask 
rpoifyrjyj  ov  Tpv<l>rjVy  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  necessary 
food,  not  luxurious  plenty  or  delicacy ;  it  is  bread  (the 
most  simple,  homely,  and  common  diet) ;  that  is,  such 
accommodations  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  lives, 
and  satisfy  our  natural  desires ;  not  superfluities,  serr- 
ing  to  please  our  wanton  appetites,  or  humour  our 
curious  fancies ;  it  is  not  variety,  daintiness,  elegancy, 
or  splendour,  we  should  affect  to  enjoy,  but  be  content 
to  have  our  necessities  supplied  with  the  coarsest  diet 
and  the  meanest  apparel,  if  our  condition  requireth  it, 
or  God's  providence  in  an  honest  way  allotteth  no  other 
to  us;  we  may  soberly  and  thankfully  enjoy  what 
God  sends,  but  we  should  not  presume  to  ask  for  or 
desire  other  than  this. 

And  for  the  measure,  we  learn  to  ask  only  for  so 
much  as  shall  be  fit  to  maintain  us ;  not  for  rich  or 
plentiful  store ;  not  for  full  barns,  or  for  heaps  of  trea- 
sure ;  not  for  wherewith  to  glut  or  pamper  ourselves ; 
but  for  daily  bread,  a  moderate  provision,  then  to  be 
dealt  to  us,  when  we  need  it. 

It  follows,  — 

a  Matt.  vi.  25      1  Pet.  v.  7.     Heb.  xiii.  5.     Phil.  iv.  6. 
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And  forgive  us  our  trespasses^  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us.  "  Our  trespasses ; "  It  is  ^^  our 
debts"  (o<f)SL\i]fJbaTa)  in  St.  Matthew;  "  our  sins'' 
(afjuaprlasi)  in  St.  Luke ;  and  they  who  "  trespass 
against  us"  are  in  both  Evangelists  called  "  our 
debtors ; "  for  he  that  injures  another  is  obnoxious 
and  in  debt  to  him ;  owing  him  satisfaction,  either 
by  making  reparation  or  undergoing  punishment. 

After  the  preservation  of  our  beings  (the  foundation 
of  enjoying  other  good  things),  our  first  care,  we  see, 
ought  to  be  concerning  the  welfare  of  our  better  part 
and  state ;  which  chiefly  consists  in  the  terms  whereon 
we  stand  toward  God,  upon  whose  favour  all  our  hap- 
piness dependeth,  and  from  whose  displeasure  all  our 
misery  must  proceed.  Since,  therefore,  we  all  do  stand 
obnoxious  to  God's  wrath  and  justice ;  having  omitted 
many  duties  which  we  owe  to  him,  having  committed 
manifold  offences  against  him ;  it  is  therefore  most  ex- 
pedient that  we  first  endeavour  to  get  him  reconciled 
to  us,  by  the  forgiveness  of  our  debts  and  offences : 
concerning  which  remission,  upon  what  account  it  is 
necessary,  upon  what  terms  it  is  granted,  by  what 
means  it  is  obtained,  in  what  manner  it  is  dispensed  by 
God,  I  have  otherwhere  touched,  and  it  is  not  season- 
able now  farther  to  insist  thereon;  only  it  may  be 
pertinent  here  to  observe,  — 

1.  That  this  being  the  first  of  petitions  (formally 
such,  and)  purely  spiritual,  we  are  hereby  admonished 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  devotions  in  humility;" 
that  we  are  obliged,  before  we  presume  to  ask  any  thing 
of  God  concerning  our  chief  happiness  and  well-being. 
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to  reflect  upon^  acknowledge,  and  confess  our  nnwortlu- 
ness ;  not  comii^  to  our  prayers  as  the  Pharisee  did, 
doting  upon  our  worthy  qualities  and  good  deeds ;  but 
like  the  poor  publican,  with  a  sense  of  our  infinnities 
and  miscarriages;  so  as  to  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
ourselves,  as  indeed  we  all  are,  guilty  of  many  and 
great  sins:  this  is  here  implied;  for,  in  requesting 
pardon  for  our  sins,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  sinners, 
and  to  need  God's  mercy. 

2.  We  may  hence  learn  the  necessity  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  that  benefit  we  here  beg.  When  the 
Psalmist  applied  himself  to  praise  God  for  his  benefits, 
this  he  set  in  the  first  place,  as  most  needful  and  con- 
siderable to  him :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,"  said  he, 
"  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits  "  (or,  rather,  not  any  of 
his  benefits),  ^^  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases  * ; "  and  answerably,  it  is  the  first 
particular  benefit  we  pray  for. 

3.  We  must  take  notice  that  we  are  obliged  to  go 
to  our  devotions  with  universal  charity  and  good-will 
toward  others ;  "  to  lift  up,"  as  St.  Paul  enjoineth  ^ 
"holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubting"  (or  with- 
out wrath  and  dissension),  to  depose  all  enmity  (as  our 
Lord  adviseth),  before  we  bring  our  oblation  ^*  to  the 
altar  ^  "  of  God ;  reserving  no  spite  or  grudge  toward 
any  man,  but  having  a  heart  clear  of  all  ill-will  and 
desire  of  revenge;  being  in  affection  of  mind  toward 
others,  as  we  do  wish  and  hope  and  pray  that  God 
would  be  toward  us :  such,  in  all  reason,  equity,  and 
ingenuity,  should  our  disposition  be;   and  such  God 

a  Psalm  ciii,  2,  3,  •>  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  ^  Matt.  v.  23. 
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•equires  it  to  be ;  and  such  we  do  assert  and  promise  it 
x>  be ;  implying  also  a  compact  with  God,  no  other- 
ivise  to  desire  or  expect  his  favour  and  mercy  toward 
as,  than  as  we  resemble  him  in  kind  and  merciful  inten- 
tions toward  our  brethren :  it  is  implied,  on  God's  part, 
that  he  vouchsafes  pardon  only  upon  these  terms ;  yea, 
more,  that  he  doth  truly  promise  pardon  upon  our  per- 
forming this  condition ;  so  our  Saviour,  purposely  re- 
flecting on  this  petition,  doth  afterward  expound  it: 
^^  For,"  saith  he,  "  if  you  forgive  to  men  their  trespasses, 
jrour  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you  * : "  it  also 
implies  a  consent  on  our  parts,  and  submission  to  this 
condition,  as  most  equal  and  reasonable ;  so  that,  if  we 
break  it,  if  we  do  retain  any  uncharitable  inclinations, 
we  deal  falsely  with  God;  we  forfeit  all  pretence  to 
favour  and  mercy  from  him ;  we  are  neither  qualified 
for  mercy,  nor  shall  obtain  it  from  God. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

Temptation  is  sometime  taken,  in  a  middle  and  in- 
different sense,  for  any  occasion  by  which  the  moral 
quality  of  persons  (their  virtue  or  vice)  is  examined  and 
discovered:  so  God  is  said  to  have  "tempted  Abra- 
ham ^,"  when  he  propounded  to  him  the  offerii^  up  of 
his  son  ;  so  he  tempted  the  Israelites,  by  leading  them 
in  that  long  journey  through  the  wilderness,  "that  he 
might  know  what  was  in  their  heart,  whether  they 
would  keep  his  commandments  or  no  ® :  **  so  he  likewise 
tempted  them  by  permitting  seducers  to  do  wonderful 
things,  "that  he  might  know  whether  they  did  love 

^  Matt.  vi.  14.         ''  Gen.  xxii.  1.         ^  Deut.  viii.  2.  tpa  wttpdtrp  at. 
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the  Lord  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul':'' 
and  because  affliction  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  try  the 
temper,  disposition^  and  intentions  of  men,  therefore 
temptation  often  is  used  for  affliction.  It  seemeth  also 
sometimes  put  in  a  good  sense,  for  an  occasion  deagned 
to  exercise,  or  to  improve,  or  to  declare  the  virtues  of  a 
person;  so  the  inconveniences  and  crosses  incident  to 
our  nature  and  condition  here,  the  which  our  Lord  did 
imdergo,  are  by  St,  Luke  ^  and  others  of  the  Apostles 
styled  temptations^;  so  the  "fiery  trial"  in  St.  Peter* 
was  els  TTScpcuTfjuov,  to  exercise  and  refine  them,  ^^that," 
saith  he,  "the  trial  of  their  faith  might  be  to  praise, 
and  honour,  and  glory ; "  so  St.  James  *  biddeth  Chris- 
tians to  "rejoice  when  they  fall  into  divers  temptations;" 
that  is,  when  they  meet  with  opportimities  of  exercising 
their  faith  and  patience;  and  so  we  may  imderstand 
that  place  in  Deuteronomy^:  "Who,"  it  is  said,  "fed 
thee  with  manna,  that  he  might  humble  and  prove  thee 
(or  tempt  thee,  cva  sKTrsLpdarj  as,  say  the  Seventy),  to 
do  thee  good  at  thy  latter  end."  "That  he  might  tempt 
thee ; "  that  is,  that  he  might  render  thee  approved ; 
might  exercise  and  improve  thy  dependence  on  God, 
thy  patience,  thy  obedience.  But  the  word  is  com- 
monly taken  in  a  worse  sense,  for  an  occasion  presented 
with  ill  purpose,  or  naturally  tending  and  not  easily 
avoided,  of  falling  into  sin ;  a  stumbling-block,  a  snare ; 
as  when  St.  Paul  saith,  "  that  they  who  will  be  rich, 
do  fall  (sis  TTSLpao-fibv  koX  irarycSa)  into  temptation  and  a 


»  Deut.  xili.  3.  »>  Luke,  xxii.  28. 

•^  Heb.  ii.  18. ;  iv.  15.  *>   1  Pet.  iv.  12. ;  L  6,  7. 

«  James,  L  2,  f  Deut  viii    16. 
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snare %"  thus  St.  James  assureth  us  that  "God  tempteth 
no  man^;"  that  is,  doth  not  intend  to  seduce  or  in- 
veigle any  man  into  sin.  Yet,  because  nothing  in  the 
world,  either  good  or  bad,  doth  happen  without  God's 
permission  and  governance,  and  the  devil  himself  must 
obtain  licence  from  God  before  he  can  tempt  any  man, 
or  do  any  mischief  (as  we  see  in  Job's  case^  and  in  the 
history  of  Ahab^);  since  God  seeth  whatever  is  done,  and 
with  greatest  ease  could  hinder  it ;  and  doth  not,  other- 
wise than  for  some  good  end,  suflfer  any  evil  to  be  designed 
or  achieved;  it  is  the  style  of  Scripture  to  attribute 
such  things,  in  some  sense,  to  him  :  as  when  God  is  said 
"  to  send  Joseph  into  Egypt  to  preserve  life®;"  whereas, 
in  truth,  his  brethren,  out  of  envy  and  ill-will,  did  sell 
him  thither :  and  God  is  said  to  "  move  David  to 
number  the  people^;"  whereas,  indeed,  Satan  (as  it  is 
otherwhere  affirmed)  "provoked  him  to  number  them*^:'' 
and  that  horrid  tragedy  acted  by  the  Jews  upon  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  said  to  be  brought  to  pass  by  "the 
hand  and  determinate  counsel  of  God^;"  because  God, 
foreseeing  the  temptations  which  those  men  should 
incur  of  committing  such  acts,  and  their  inclinations 
to  perform  them,  did  resolve  not  to  interpose  his  power 
in  hindrance  of  them,  but,  suffering  them  to  proceed, 
would  turn  their  mischievous  practices  to  an  excellently 
good  end,  and  use  them  as  instruments  of  his  justj 
holy,  and  gracious  purposes.  Thus,  then,  whereas  by. 
temptation  here  is  meant  any  occasion  alluring  or  pro- 

a  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  ^  James,  i.  13.  «  Job,  iL  6. 

*•  1  Kings,  xxi.  22,  *  Gen.  xlv.  5.  ^2  Sam.  xxiv.  1. 

8  1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  *»  Acts,  ii.  23. ;  iv.  28. 
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yoking  to  un,  or  withdrawing  from  dutj,  with  a  vio- 
lence, all  things  conddered,  exceeding  onr  strength  to 
resist  or  avoid ;  (or,  however^  such  an  one  that  is  apt  to 
overthrow  us ;)  Grod  may  be  said  to  bring  them  into 
it,  whom,  in  justice,  he  permits  to  be  exposed  thereto; 
although  he  do  no  otherwise  intermeddle  or  ooncor 
therein,  than  by  not  affording,  or  by  withdrawing,  his 
especial  direction  and  assistance ;  leaving  them  without 
check  blindly  or  wilfully  to  follow  the  sway  of  their 
own  tempers,  the  instinct  of  their  vain  minds,  the  bent 
of  their  corrupt  wills,  the  violence  of  their  unrolj 
passions  and  appetites;  letting  them  to  fall  into  the 
manifold  snares  of  false  opinion^  evil  custom,  and  con- 
tagious example,  which  the  world  sets  before  them; 
(the  world,  which,  by  its  fair  promises  and  pleasing 
flatteries  enticeth  to  sin,  or  by  its  angry  frowns  and 
fierce  threats  discourageth  from  goodness ;)  permitting 
the  devil,  without  control  or  impediment,  by  his  wiles 
to  delude  and  seduce  them :  which  kind  of  proceeding 
of  God  with  men  is  clearly  represented  in  the  Slst 
Psalm ;  where  of  the  Israelites  God  says,  that,  having 
signally  declared  his  pleasure  to  them,  and  by  promise 
of  great  benefits  invited  them  to  observe  it,  upon  their 
wilful  neglect  he  dealt  thus  with  them :  **  But,"  says 
God  there^  ^^my  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice, 
and  Israel  would  none  of  me ;  so  I  gave  them  up  unto 
their  own  hearts'  lusts ;  and  they  walked  in  their  own 
coimsels."  *    In  such  manner,  if  God,  provoked  thereto 
by  our  heinous  miscarriages,  doth  justly  bring  us  into, 

a  Psalm  Ixxxi.  11,  12. 
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or  doth  let  us  "  enter  into  temptation,"  (as  our  Lord 
otherwhere  expresseth  it :  "  Pray,"  saith  he,  "  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation*,")  we  shall  infallibly  run 
into  many  grievous  sins  and  desperate  mischiefs ;  no 
less  surely  than  we  shall  wander  and  stumble  in  the 
dark,  than  we  shall  slide  and  fall  in  t£e  most  slippery 
places,  and  sometimes  be  entangled  when  we  do  walk 
in  the  midst  of  snares,  surrounded  with  traps  innumer- 
able,  most  cunningly  laid  to  catch  us :  "It  is  not,"  saith 
the  prophet,  "  in  man  to  direct  his  steps  **,"  so  as  to  go 
straight  and  upright ;  it  is  not  in  him  to  see  his  duty, 
to  bend  his  inclinations  to  compliance  therewith;  to 
restrain  his  appetites  when   sensible  objects  forcibly 
press  on  them ;  to  govern  his  passions  when  they  are 
vehemently  stirred  to  disorderly  motion:  we  do  con- 
tinually  need  God's  instruction  to  guide  us,  God's 
hand  to  "  uphold  us  S"  God's  care  and  help  to  guard 
us.    When,  therefore,  I  say,  our  condition  and  circum- 
stances do  minister  dangerous  occasions  of  sin ;  when 
our  vain  and  weak  tempers  do  incline  or  betray  ue 
thereto ;  when  the  world  would  smile  or  frown  us  into 
it ;  when  the  devil  violently  solicits  or  thrusts  us  on 
toward  it ;  thus  to  be  destitute  of  God's  grace,  thus  to 
be  left  to  ourselves,  is  the  most  horrible  judgment  that 
can  be.     In  such  cases  and  seasons  God's  interposal  is 
necessary,  either  to  remove  those  temptations,  or  to 
support  and  defend  us  from  the  prevalence  of  them, 
<f>v7ida'a(i)y  anrralarovs^  "  keeping  us  from  stumbling  and 

a  Luke,  xxii.  40.  46.  *  Jer.  x.  23. 

^  Fsalra  xxxvii.  23,  24. 
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falling  %"  as  St  Jude  speaks ;  ^^  not  suffering  us,"  a« 
St  Paul  expresseth  it,  ^^  to  be  tempted  above  what  we 
are  able,  but  making  with  the  temptation  also  a  way  to 
escape,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sustain  it"^ 

That  God  would  please  to  do  this  for  us,  we  do  here 
pray ;  and  in  pifrsuance  of  this  petition  we  subjoin  that 
which,  in  part,  may  pass  for  an  illustration  thereof, 
(implying  an  antithesis  serving  to  that  purpose;  for, 
" delivering  from  evil"  importeth  the  same  with  pveaOai 
i/e  TTHpacfiaO,  being  "  rescued  from  temptation,"  in  St 
Peter :  "  The  Lord,"  saith  he,  "  knoweth  how  to  rescue 
the  godly  out  of  temptation® ;"  and  rrjpBtp  ite  ttjs  &pa9 
irupcuTfiovy  "  to  preserve  from  the  time  of  temptation  ^^ 
in  the  Bevelation,  which  are  opposed  to  bringing  into 
temptation,)  partly  it  may  be  supposed  an  improve- 
ment thereof;  "delivering  from  evil"  signifying,  per- 
haps, somewhat  more  than  not  permitting  us  to  incur 
occasions  strongly  inviting  us  to  evil,  even  the  effectual 
keeping  us  from  being  overborne  or  complying  with  it 
But  let  us  consider  that  petition  itself. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil. 

"  From  evil,"  aTro  tov  irovnpov.  St.  Chrysostom  takes 
it  for  the  devil,  who  is  the  o  Trourjpb?,  "  the  evil  one," 
the  tempter,  who  seduceth  us  to  evil :  but  we  shall  take 
it  according  to  the  more  common  acceptation.  "  From 
evil ; "  that  is,  principally,  from  sin,  or  evil,  moral  and 
spiritual;  the  only  evil,  simply  aivd  m  its  own  nature 

«Judc24.  Wf^'vvvv^* 
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such,  and  the  root  of  all  other  evil ;  from  that,  and 
consequently  from  all  mischief  (evil,  natural  and  tem- 
poral, or  evil,  penal  and  afflictive)  which  may  grow 
upon,  or  sprout  from  thence.  As  for  such  evils  as 
these  :  the  want  of  things  necessary  or  convenient  for 
us ;  bodily  disease  and  pain ;  disappointment  in  our 
designs,  and  ill  success  in  our  undertakings ;  disgrace 
and  reproach  upon  our  good  names ;  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, and  distresses  concerning  our  outward  estate ; 
distractions,  vexations,  and  troubles  of  mind  about 
temporal  matters,  with  the  like  evils,  (in  some  sense, 
in  some  degree  evils,  or  appearing  such  to  our  natural 
sense  and  fancy,)  we  may,  indeed,  deprecate  them  (as 
even  our  Lord  himself  did)  with  submission  (as  he  did) 
to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God,  in  case  it  pleaseth  him 
and  he  thinketh  fit  to  remove  them ;  but  all  these 
things  being  but  names  and  empty  sounds  in  com- 
parison to  spiritual  and  eternal  evils,  (such  as  are 
vicious  distempers  of  mind,  indispositions  to  serve  God, 
ill  progress  in  our  spiritual  affairs,  dissatisfaction  con- 
cerning our  state  in  respect  to  God,  actual  trans- 
gression of  God's  holy  will  and  law,  incurring  God's 
displeasure  and  disfavour,  being  deprived  of  his  grace 
and  assistance,  wanting  the  communion  and  comfort  of 
his  Holy  Spirit ;  remorse  of  conscience  and  anguish  of 
spirit  for  having  violated  or  neglected  our  duty ;  blind- 
ness of  mind ;  hardness  of  heart ;  want  of  love,  rever- 
ence, devotion  toward  God ;  of  charity  and  good-will 
toward  our  neighbour;  of  sobriety,  humility,  regu- 
larity of  passiou,  and  calmness  of  temper,  in  respect  to 
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oursdyes  and  the  inward  frame  of  our  souls :  iheee,  I 
say,  and  such  like  eyils,)  we  should  absolutely  request 
of  God  that  he  in  mercy  would  deliyer  and  free  m 
from  them,  they  being  irreconcilably  repugnant  to  Ub 
will  and  glory,  and  inconustent  with  our  eternal  wel- 
fare :  yet  even  these  and  all  other  things  we  do  request 
only  in  general  terms,  leaving  the  distinct  matter,  and 
manner,  and  measure,  according  to  which  they  should  be 
dispensed,  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God;  who 
"  doth,"  as  our  Lord  telleth  us,  **  know  what  things  we 
have  need  of,  before  we  ask  him^"  and  ^^is  not  only 
able,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "but  willing  also,  to  do  for  us 
superabimdantly  above  what  we  can  ask  or  think.''*' 
We  are  hereby,  it  seems,  taught  this  point  of  good 
manners  in  our  devotion,  not  to  be  tediously  punctual 
and  particular  in  our  prayers,  as  if  God  needed  our 
information,  or  were  apt  to  neglect  the  particulars  con- 
cerning our  good. 

We  shut  up  all  with  a  doxology,  most  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  devotion,  signifying  our  due  faith,  our  affec- 
tion, and  our  reverence  toward  God. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom^  the  power ^  and  the  glory y  for 

ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

That  is,  for  thou  hast  a  perpetual  and  unmoveable 
authority,  whereby  justly  to  dispose  of  all  things ;  thou 
hast  an  indefectible  and  irresistible  power,  whereby 
thou  canst  effect  whatever  seems  just  and  good  to  thee ; 
wherefore  we  profess  only  to  rely  upon,  and  seek  help 

a  Matt.  ri.  8.  «>  Eph.  iii.  20. 
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Q  thee  ;  with  hope  and  confidence  we  address  cur- 
es to  thee  for  the  supply  of  our  needs.     "  Thine  Is 

glory  :"  all  honour  and  reverence,  all  love  and 
ikfulncss  are  due  unto  thee ;   therefore  we  render 

adorations  and  acknowledgments  to  thee.  Even  so 
hoe,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
ly  Ghost,  be  for  ever  ascribed  all  glory  and  praise, 
len. 
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